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Mopet E Rapto Speaker. With 9 feet of flexible cord. $30. 


You are cordially invited to prove for yourself the 
superiority of this new Radio Speaker 


Here is the new Radio Speaker which 
represents nearly three years’ research in 
the same laboratory which developed the 
famous Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers. 
Here is real distinction in tone and 
appearance. 


The Model E Radio Speaker has a new 
type of operating unit, sensitive to the 
least tonal vibration. A new method of 
cone suspension permits even the most 
elusive impulses to be translated into 
audible sound. 


Because of these unusual Atwater Kent 
features full justice 1s done to the faint 
overtones and inflections which give char- 
acter to music or the human voice. The 
entire range of musical tones, from the 


lowest to the highest, is covered faithfully 
and clearly. 


If you are buying a receiving set, here 
is the Speaker with which to match it. If 
you already have one, try the Model E 
and exult in the improvement—and the 
moderate price. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING—The Atwater Kent Radio 


Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 
finest program. Hear it at 9:]$ Eastern time, 8:15 Central 
time, through: 
WEAF ew Yi aa 
WEE! . wrl ‘ 
weap :. . . Pittsburgh weco. . 
Cincinnati ee « ls 
Waa .. ‘ . Cleveland WwsB 
. Chicago WsM 
Washington wc 
Buffalo WHAS. . . 
Daven port WDAF. . 
WFAA 
Oklahoma City 


. . Detroit 
Philadelphia 

. Mopls.-St. Paul 
Schenectady 
Atlanta 


Louisville 
Kansas City 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada, 


Atwater Kent Mrc. Company, 4. Atwater Kent, Pres., 4716 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


have been even more anxious than 
ial that this issue of Successful Farm- 
g shall be better than any that have 
ie before. The fact that it starts the 
second quarter-century of our publica- 
tion may be one reason for that anxiety, 
but we are always trying to get out a 


the summer affords, I always welcor 


ne 


this season of the year and the longer 


evenings. 


It seems that there is more 


time for our readers to write and the 
number of letters I receive from them 


will increase. 


I am always glad to have 


your opinions upon anything affecting 


the welfare of farm folks.—Editor. 





etter paper and beat any past 
records. 
some changes have been made in 
is issue which I feel certain will be 
leomed by all our readers, espe- 
ially the older folks, whose eyes are 
t quite as good as they once were. 
The headings are larger and the 
iding matter is also set in larger 
vpe. These changes are made in an 
effort to make it just as easy as pos- 
sible for you to read the many good 
rticles in each issue. So many read- 
ers write us that one article is worth 
ore than the cost of a year’s sub- 
scription and I am anxious that you 
shall not miss any of them. 





* ao * 


“This is a most natural, real-life 
ture. I have seen and done this 
‘ry thing myself when a girl at 
yme, and many fine remarks have 
een made about this front cover 
ture. Especially does this girl 
semble one of our home girls. The 
eture will be framed and hung in 
r girl’s room.’’ This comment from 
Illinois reader refers to one of our 
ent cover pages in which a girl is 
tured as reading while she oper- 
an old-fashioned churn. Our 
pages are made from pictures 

the best artists and it is our aim 
elect those which are not only 
sing as pictures, but also - pict 

es which have 


a special : ppe al 


folks. 


* oa * 


hile I like the long days al 1d the 
wortunityv to be 


out of doors wh ich 
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lowa 


grounds 


months, ‘streamed past thousands of 


From Friend to Friend 


' 
Crowds milled thru scores of fan 
during the last couple of 


I 


cattle, horses. Digs, hurried into grand 


pis 


} 


stands, examined hundreds of farm and 
home equipment exhibits. The crowds 


were cheerfnl—individuals in the 
crowds were enjoving themselves 
—but underneath the cheer! 
was a note of serousness 
Farm and home equipment ex 
hibits were exa mined eri ll 
cussed at the exhib 





scriptive catalogs ty imphlets 

were taken home, there to furnish 

the subjects of more discussion 
Those catalogs and pamphlets, 


the printed story of farm and home 
equipment, are perhaps the m« 
worthwhile part of the many fairs 
The hours at the fair were excited 
hurrying hours 

But at home, in the quiet eve- 
ning, the printed story of the new 
developments exhibited at the fai 
can be studied, their use on 
home farm can be discussed 

It isn’t necess iry to go to the f 


NEVIEVI 


to get those catalogs and pamphle 
If you write every dvertise! n 
Successful Farming will gladly send 
you the printed story of his product 
The implemée manufacturer tells 
definitely how machinery can best 
be used; the commercial feed manu 
facturer tells how best mill mixed 
feeds can sed in 1] n 
with the rm grown feeds 
duce the most economical gains 
food proauct ivivertise! thr 
ooklets, is of he » the m 
mn her effor to 1 her | 
mi 
O rs thing advertis¢ 
s I g 1s ¢ 
vertis e. Suce 
Farn c ( 
MEREDITH, P 
NO. 10 
Ww 
di ectl a 
€ ia ante¢ 
tter at the Post Off ) low 
Addit il t 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


21 Models—All Sixes 


October, 1‘ 


°865 


the smoothest, quietest 
cars you ever rode in ~~ 


7- Bearing motor 


The Nash Motors Company 
extends to everybody interested 
in unusual motor car perform- 
ance a special invitation to 
DRIVE one of the new Nash 


models. 


You will get a thrill out of 
the SPEED and POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS of this newly 
refined Nash 7-bearing motor 
that cannot be imagined but 
must be experienced. 


In every phase of performance 
it is a sensational motor. 


The clutch, flywheel and crank- 
shaft are balanced as a single 
unit to banish vibration. 


You could pay the highest price 
asked for any car and not get 
a motor with the perfection of 
smoothness and quietness in 
combination with such rare 


roadability as Nash now offers 


you in every new Nash model 


at new LOWER prices. 
And all 21 of the new Nash 


models are now cradled on new 
springs built of a secret new 
steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash 
springs a smoothness and ease 
of action found in no other car; 
regardless of price. 


These new Nash springs are 
individually designed and bal- 
anced scientifically to the weight 
and size of each Nash model— 
actually 9 different rear spring 
types in all. 


You simply must see them— 
and DRIVE one—to realize the 
extraordinary performance, 
beauty, quality and value that 
Nash is giving you at these new 


LOWER prices. 


f. o. b. factory 


An even more sensational! 















ING CORN has long been the 
only farm tyrant to exact endless 
hours of hand labor in his service, 

but the last two years have marked 
important developments in the spread 
of the mechanical corn picker and 
husker. As is usually the case in the 
introduction of new machinery, eco- 
nomic pressure was the driving force 
which led thousands of farmers thruout 
the cornbelt to buy and use corn pickers. 
Labor was—and is—high-priced and 
rd to obtain in most sections, and it 
een hard to get good men that 
iid enable the farmer to get his corn 
in the erib before bad weather set in. 
In a number of sections, it was not un- 
isual last spring to see farmers husking 
corn and sowing small grain in adjoin- 
fields, mute evidenee of insufficient 
equipment for husking corn last fall. 
[he picker-husker is not a new 
achine. It is nearly seventy-seven 
vears since the first patent was granted 
i corn picker and thirty-eight years 
e the development of the present 


ing Corn Yields to Power 
Machines Take Over Another big Job 


By F. A. LYMAN 


fields where the drive wheel tends to 
slip when husking heavy corn. Six to 
ten acres of corn can easily be picked by 
such an outfit, depending on the length 
of day and condition and yield of the 
corn. When horses are used, many 
farmers have mounted old automobile 
engines or small portable, single-cylinder 
gas engines on the picker to operate the 
mechanism, requiring only three horses 
to pull the machine thru the field, the 
lightened load enabling the horses to 
make better speed and thus increase the 
acreage harvested each day. 

With a tractor hitch to pull the wagon 
as well as the husker, John Potts, who 
farms 200 acres in Calhoun county, 
Iowa, husked 90 acres of corn without 
help, using three wagons and husking 


washing for the hired man must be 
taken into consideration, not to mention 
the extra work and long hours required 
of the housewife who has to cook and 
wash for extra help. Adding everything 
together, the cost of a hired man for 
picking corn is close to double the actual 
amount paid him per bushel. The 
mechanical picker brings benefits for the 
housewife as well as her husband. Hand 
pickers usually want to get to the field 
as soon as it Is light enough to see the 
ears of corn and work until dark. With 
a machine to pick the corn the burden 
of excessively long days can be avoided 
by both the farmer and his wife, and at 
the same time put three or four times as 
much corn in the crib as would be pos- 
sible by hand husking. 




































The husker shre dder saves the stover for fe ed and bedding 


hine began. <A survey by A. L. 
ck, state labor commissioner of 
a, in December, 1926, showed that 
re were 5,855 husking machines in 
ty-five counties from which he 
ived replies to his questionnaire. 
ractically all of the picker-huskers in 
at the present date are one-row 
hines, pulled by a tractor or five- or 
iorse teams. <A growing practice 
tractor owners is to operate the 
ing and snapping mechanism * of 
harvester with a power take-off 
1 the tractor, as this method of 
ration greatly increases the efficiency 
the machine, especially in muddy 





six loads a day. He pulled the wagons to 
the house with his tractor, using a team 
and portable elevator to crib the corn. 
When asked if much corn was left in 
the field, he said: “On one field I 
started to pick up the ears that were left 
on the ground. When I got over ten 
acres, I had fourteen bushels of corn 
and the landlord told me to quit wasting 
my time.’ This year Potts planted 
soybeans in his corn and intends to turn 
in his hogs to clean up the corn that is 
left, along with the beans. 

The cost of husking by hand varies 
in different localities and in different 
vears, but the cost of board, room, and 





Six to ten acres is a day vork for a 


mecha? ical pu her 


Another interesting sidelight on the 
picker was brought out by an old lowa 
custom sheller operator. “Every crib 
of corn I’ve shelled this spring and sum- 
mer,’ he said, “that was picked by 
machine was in better shape and graded 
higher than hand-picked corn.’ His 
explanation was that the fan on the 
picker removed practically all of the 
silks from the husked corn7and conse- 
quently less trash was collected in 
the crib where the shelled corn 
collected underneath the elevator 
spout. 

Numerous farmers, 
feeders, whom I have talked w 
very much interested in the develop- 
ment of the two-row snappers or pickers 
which are being placed on the market on 
a quantity basis this year for the first 
time. They think the snapped corn is 
more valuable for cattle than the husked 
corn, especially when ground with a 
hammer mill or roughage grinder. The 
doubled capacity ol the two-row ma- 
chine, combined with its light weight 
due to the elimination of the heavy 
husking C'ontu ied on page 70 


especially stock 
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s A New Power 
in Motordom / 


The smooth and mighty power of the steam engine 
-and obtained without the 


use of special fuels ~ ~ ~ 


There is a new power in motor- 
dom—totally different in develop- 
ment and expression—totally new 
in range and efficiency—the 
smooth and mighty power of the 
steam engine delivered with the 
silky ease, dash and vivacity that 
stand out from all performance 
with brilliant luster. 








The basis of this great Hudson capacity is a 
new companion invention to the Super-Six 

rinciple which turns waste heat to power. 
Toasthee they combine the highest efficiency 


in power generation and transmission ever 
achieved within our knowledge. It makes 
Hudson the most economical car per pound 
weight in the world. 








In the new Hudson motor, spark knock here- 
tofore characteristic of the high-compression 
motor is eliminated. 








Standard Models a ; ; 
(1 18-inch wheelbase) (127-inch wheelbase) Ordinary gasoline gives the performance re- 


Coach . $1175 Coach . $1285 Ss oO it throu spe ial and hicher-pri 
Sedan. 1285 Sedan. 1385 _ ugl t th gh die h gh R priced 


Custom-Built Models (127-inch wheelbase) 
Brougham $1575 7-Pass. Phaeton $1600 The New Hudson i is receiving the greatest pub- 


_— Sedan $1850 lic reception in Hudson history, because in all 
All pr-ces f. o. b. De it, pl 2xcise ta; 
ee a eT ee ways it is the greatest Hudson Super-Six ever 


built. 


HUDSON Suwer- Six 


With the new high-compression, anti-knock 
motor that turns waste heat to power 
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Time and money are needed to change crops into livestock products 


Have the Intermediate 


Banks Helped? 


AVE the farmers’ cooperative 
marketing organizations and 
the farmers who market 
them been aided by the estab- 
ent of Intermediate Credit banks? 
e these banks aided the farmer 
is not a member of a cooperative ; 
you are thinking of aid in terms 
e Vast, incomprehensible amount 
ired by agriculture for working and 
‘eting capital, you doubtless will 
isappointed at the figures repre- 
ig loans. However, if you appre- 
that the act creating these gvovern- 
banks specifically specified t] at 
were to be “‘intermediate”’ s, 
¢ on after the commercial banks 
off—at the end of six months 
liscontinuing before they run into 
ymng-term farm 


e you will agree that by and large 


bank 


mortgage 


have given a good account yf 
elves and rendered service of 
1 that could not be obtained 
ere. 

Intermediate Credit banks have 


ad more than $500,000, 000 to 
than fifty-six cooperative market- 
ssociations with a membership in 

of 915,000 farmers and have re- 
inted farmers’ thru 557 
ies, representing approximately 
100 loans. 


notes 


| ‘HIS has been done since the banks 

vere established in 1923 and it 

des the time required to organize 

make contacts. The largest amount 

tanding at any one time was in 

iry of this year, when the total 
approximately $93,000,000. 

ie Intermediate Credit banks were 

ip to take slow-moving but sound 

cultural paper. One of the reasons 

tablishing these government, banks 

that many commercial banks bad 

taking agricultural paper that was 

i-frozen and could not be liqui- 

d quickly. 





By EDWY B. REID 


This caused financial embarr: 
ment to both the farmer and banker 
when things became tight and the banks 
needed money. I do not mean by this 
that the Intermediate Credit banks 
were intended to be used as a reposi- 
tory fora lot of “‘cats and dogs’’ or that 
the weak banks should be permitted to 


i1SS- 


unload thru rediscounting unsound 
paper with the Intermediate Credit 
banks or thru an agricultural credit 


corporation. 


diate Credit bank must be sound 


meticulous 


6 ene paper accepted by the Interme- 


most 
but it can run for 


just as sound as the 
bank would demand 
a longer period and not embarrass any- 
one, for there 

? ] ° 
demand their money 
be a run on the bank. 


are no depositors to 
and there cannot 
It can take its 


time to collect, so long as the loan is 
sound. It is thus set up sO as to give 
the farmer, with his slow turnover of 


capital, ample time economically to 
erow and market his crops or to feed 


or breed livestock. 

No rule has been established as to the 
number of times properly secured 
loans may be renewed. This 1 
because the time when farmers need 
money most is when they have over- 
produced and prices are low. Then is 
when they need their cooperative or- 
ganization most. 

Of the $500,000,000 loaned to farm- 
about two-thirds been to 
their marketing organizations and one- 
third to other lending agencies which 
have rediscounted the farmers’ notes. 
The Intermediate Credit banks make 
loans directly only to the farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

There are only twelve of these banks 
and each covers a big area, from one 


IS done 


has 


ers, 





Te) if is neces- 


to four or five states, 
sary for them to act as 


rediscount 


agencies, much asthe federal reserve 
does on short-term paper for 
member banks. The farmers paper 
comes to the Intermediate Credit banks 
from agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock and bank yg 
institutions. 

More than 260 a l 
corporations have been organized to 
rediscount general agricultural paper 
or livestock loans with the Intermedi- 


ate Credit banks. The district covered 


Its 


by the credit bank of St is ADOU 
96, Columbia 40, the Omaha banl rea 
26, St. Louis 28, and Texas 22. A do 

or more livestock loan comp { 
which differ from the agricultural er 
corporations mainly in that the 

ext lusively on livestock, have al 
organized in a number of places 

tend aid to that branch of gTicl 
These range all the way from little co: 


panies lending $50,000 tO $ 150.000 
large companies operating over 


states with more than a mulillon dol 


capital. 


1925 the Intermediate Credit 
banks rediscounted, ineluding 1 
newals. more than $53,000,000 w 
of agricultural paper of which $16,000 
000 was secured by cattle and $12,000 
000 by other Ii 
sheep. From organization to the 
of September, 1926, the banks closed 
original secured by live 
amounting to $40,000,000; ren 
granted were half that sum and loar 
now in foree approximate $20,000 OOO 
Not only are farmers afforded 
of intermediate credit running from 
months to three years thru these redis- 
count agencies but they usually get it 
at as low a rate of interest, if not. lower, 
than they can obtain it elsewhere. The 
rate is regulated by the interest borne 
by the short-term de- (Cont. on p. 58 


estock, principally 


CK 
. 1 
WAALS 


loans, 


f 


SLX 
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Editorial Comments 


SAFE BANKING 


T is gratifying to know that at last the bankers 

themselves have taken an active interest in ways 
and means of making banking safer for all concerned. 
Heretofore the bankers’ associations have had their 
legislative committees lobbying to prevent banking 
legislation aimed at safety for the depositors. They 
took it as a slap at the banker, a hint of dishonesty that 
anybody should suggest such a thing as compelling 
bankers to safeguard deposits. 

With the increasing agitation for bank guarantee 
laws in many middle and western states the bankers’ 
associations have come forward with proposals that 
they do something to restore confidence in banks in the 
face of hundreds of bank failures in the last two years. 
Clear-thinking bankers see that one great need is for 
better trained bankers, men who know the responsi- 
bilities of banking and how to meet them. 

The next great need, recognized by many, is better 
bank examination to prevent disaster. The clearing 
house plan is being pushed past the experimental stage 
by such bankers as John R. Downing of Louisville, 
president of the clearing house section of the American 
Bankers’ association. ‘I want to interest the state bank 
commissioners in setting up in their respective states 
the same sort of an organization that will bring to the 
smaller communities and to the state at large, the same 
sort of protection to depositors now enjoyed by the 
thirty-three cities (having clearing house associations). 
... In additon we have .. . set up in many communities 
thruout the nation, country credit bureaus, which is 
the next best. thing to voluntary clearing house exami- 
nations.” 

The clearing house and credit bureau discovers the 
borrower who goes from bank to bank and borrows the 
limit in each place, and beyond the limit of his own 
ability to pay. Such borrowers wreck banks. 


SHORTCUTTING FRIENDLINESS 


OU remember the horse days when, on horseback, 

in buggy or wagon, the countrymen would call out 
to one another as they passed, “(Good morning, stran- 
ger.”” If neighbors or acquaintances, they each pulled 
up and sat there in the road visiting in friendly fashion, 
while others who wished to move on, had to wait for the 
blockade to dissolve in friendly farewells of ‘‘So long, 
Bill.” Those were the days of friendliness. 

Now maybe Ma says to Pa, “That looks like Bill 
Smith’s car comin’. If there is any recognition at all 
it is a nod or wave of hands—zipp—they are past and 
out of sight in a jiffy. Horse travel was so slow that a 
few stops in the journey to visit did not matter anyway. 
Auto travel is so fast that no one wants to take the time 
to pause a moment, even at a railroad crossing to be 
safe. 

The good old days had some advantages that were 
really beneficial to society, and the old roadside friend- 
liness was one of them. Will some of you tell us what 
has taken its place? 


IS PRODUCTION PERFECT? 


DEBATE is on between those who claim that the 

next step is distribution; that production has 
reached its limit, and those who claim that more 
efficient production is the salvation of agriculture. 
More and more attention is being rightfully given to 
the problem of distribution, but have we yet arrived at 
perfection of production when no further heed need 
be given that phase of agriculture? 

Reduction of overhead must come from a greater 
production per person, which, of course, includes a 
greater production per acre. Last year the farm popu- 
lation was decreased by 1,020,000. That does not mean 
that production will be decreased. It means that a mil- 
lion farm people thought they could use their time and 
energies to better advantage off the farms in other lines 
of endeavor. 

This in some cases removed the surplus labor that 
could not be absorbed. In some cases it leaves the 
farms short of labor. They must find ways of making 
machinery take the place of man power. Each farm is 
a problem in itself. Its number of laborers determines 
the economic use of equipment as well as the nature of 
the production. 

In a large way the advantage of machinery to increase 
per man production is shown by California rice produc- 
tion. China and Japan have cultivated rice for cen- 
turies. Their acre production far exceeds ours, yet we 
are exporting great quantities of rice to China and 
Japan each year. The oriental works in the rice fields 
for 12 to 15 cents a twelve hour day. The Californian 
works in the rice fields for $8 for an eight-hour day. 
The oriental produces around thirteen bushels per man 
and the Californian produces three thousand bushels 
per man. 

If a few million workers quit farming and the rest 
increase their per person production, farming will be 
on a paying basis. It was demonstrated during the 
world war that farm production can be greatly increased 
with fewer men, which proves that we have not as yet 
reached perfection in production. This phase of agri- 
culture must still be studied, while giving additional 
study to marketing. 


THE BETTER HOME 


OME have gloomily predicted that American farm- 
ers would sooner or later become peasants. If 
that were thought possible in a country where no one 
is tied to an occupation by social cast or by law, then 
there would be no hope of a permanent agriculture; 
no need to consider better living. Whether a farm 
relief measure passes or not, there is going to be for- 
mulated and accepted before long an agricultural 
policy just as’ well recognized as is the labor policy 
and the tariff policy. 

A permanent agriculture must live in better homes 
than a pioneer agriculture. The makeshifts of pio- 
neers will give way to better homes. This is worthy 
of serious thought. As a whole, the barns and other 
productive buildings have been improved while the 

































































homes have remained much as they were. This is 
natural. Production must bring the income to pay 
for a better home. 

Some would separate the farm home from the other 
buildings and say they have no more relation to each 
other than do the manufacturing plant and the homes 
of the owners and workers. They would class a fine 
home as a luxury that had no connection, so far as 
overhead is concerned, with the cost of farming. The 
luxurious home of the manufacturer is overhead taken 
out of personal income, not out of factory charges. 

Considered in that light the improvement of the 
farm home is then a matter of sentiment, of a desire 
to get away from the dirty work and live, while off 
duty, like the factory owner lives when off duty. But 
are the two cases parallel? There are many house- 
hold activities on the farm that do relate to farm in- 
come. The farm home cannot so easily be a separate 
refuge from the toils of the day. And yet there could 
be a greater separation than usually prevails if it 
were planned. The farm home need not be surrounded 
by pigs and chickens as a constant reminder of pork 
and profits. The farm dooryard can be as clean and 
well-kept, With grass and flowers, trees and shrubs, as 
the city homeyard. The home can be modernized so 
it compares favorably with the homes of those in the 
cities who are rated as worth $50,000 and over. The 
salaried city man, like the well-paid laborer, says, “We 
live only once. I believe in living well.” They put 
nearly all into better living. 

A permanent agriculture will take a long look ahead 
in the laying out of the farm grounds, the planting of 
trees, and the improvement of the home. Our big 
“Better Homes Department” will help you to make 
the most of your farm home, In this issue it begins 
on page 76, 


OUR TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


"[ WENTY-FIVE years ago this October, Successful 

Farming was offered to farmers in a sixteen-page 
form and the mailing list then required by the postal 
law. It was published by an office force of five, in two 
upper rooms, pooily furnished and poorly equipped for 
the purpose. But the young publisher, E. T. Meredith, 
had a high purpose which was to give real farmers a 
real farm paper, helpful in all branches of farm work 
and in the farm home. 

The heroic struggle of those early years would make 
romantic reading, but our only purpose here is to recall 
some of the changes that have not only come upon 
Successful Farming but upon agriculture and life in 
general. 

This publication was the first of all farm papers to 
use reproductions of painted pictures for covers. Crude 
as was the color work of the first attempt, we have con- 
tinually striven, by the purchase of better machinery, 
to do good printing. Our desire was to give the farmers 
as good a complete magazine as city folks had. But 
this was to be a farm magazine. You are the judges as 
to what success has followed as the result of Mr. 
Meredith’s early dreams. Successful Farming has 
championed every advance in agriculture; has stood 
for broader thinking than production only; has kept 
pace with a rapidly changing world. 

There are now employed over 500 persons in a splen- 
did building which is now being increased fifty percent 
to make room for the expansion of business that came 
with continued growth, and the publication of two 
other papers. 

In twenty-five years have come the automobile, 


SUCCESSFUL 





FARMING 


tractor, and all the farm implements adapted to tractor 
farming; the two-row cultivator and planter; the rapid 
development of cooperative marketing, and the devel- 
opment of college extension, boys’ and girls’ club work, 
county agents, and a tremendous increase in college 
attendance. The airplane and radio were unknown a 
few years ago. The skyscraper of twenty-five years ago 
is being torn down to make room for buildings two and 
three times higher. 

This is the most wonderful age in history, and it takes 
the best of brains to keep step with it. Whenever Suc- 
cessful Farming can turn out a better paper it will do 
so. You will note changes every now and then, and we 
welcome your suggestions for improvement. We dare 
not predict what Successful Farming may be in another 
twenty-five years, for there is no way of forecasting 
what progress may be made in invention and manu- 
facture. 


THE FARM LOAN BOARD 
(CONSIDERABLE criticism has followed the ap- 


pointment of Eugene Meyer, Floyd R. Harrison 
and George R. Cooksey to the federal farm loan board 
The insinuation is that they were Andrew Mellon 
appointees and therefore tools of Wall street. They 
will be up at the next session of the senate for con- 
firmation and some have proposed to oppose their 
confirmation. 

Just what grounds there are for the assumption tha 
these men are tools of Wall street, or of Secretary 
Mellon, or unfit for membership on the federal farm 
loan board has not been established. One thing 
certain, there was such a scandal in connection with 
some of the joint stock land banks under the super- 
vision of the old board that in the interests of confi- 
dence in the federal land banks and the joint stock 
land banks a housecleaning of the board was justified 

The new men have a great responsibility. To wipe 
out a scandal and build up the intermediate credit 
banking system is a task that needs special fitness 
Mr. Meyer, as chairman of the war finance corpora- 
tion, proved his ability in big affairs, and his friendli- 
ness to agriculture by loaning millions of dollars for 
farm relief. Mr. Harrison was assistant to the secre- 
tary of agriculture and his sympathies can hardly be 
questioned. He and Mr. Cooksey were in the war 
finance corporation under Mr. Meyer. 

It should take more than insinuations to disqualify 
men for public office and they should be judged 
by what they accomplish rather than be condemned 
without cause, 


tT 


EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


T is out of date to talk about relief for agriculture. 
No legislation can now give relief. Water that has 
gone over the dam is gone. To harp upon relief suggests 
farm poverty. That suggestion only delays the day 
when agriculture can stand on its hind feet and talk 
like business men. 

A large and determined group are still working for 
the McNary-Haugen plan which the president vetoed 
last spring. The administration has come out with an- 
other plan which will no doubt take time and attention 
from the main issue. Whether the McNary-Haugen 
plan is the best plan is not important. It is significant 
that the farmers are centering their efforts upon one 
bill, and there is little doubt of its ultimate enactment. 
It will not be perfect. No law is.. But it can be revised 
or repealed if necessary. Something must be done to 
make the farm dollar of equal value to the industrial 
and labor dollar, 


Z- 





When Seeing Is 


Believing 


By ALSON SECOR 


OU may be one of those farmers 

} who is sincerely opposed \to the 

tuberculin test and T B eradica- 
tion by the county clean-up methods. 
Whatever your reasons for opposition, I 
want you to read what John Wanner 
has to say, for Wanner was as bitterly 
opposed to the tuberculin test and the 
campaign of eradication in Iowa county, 
Iowa, as any man. And John had some 
following there, too. 

In order that you may get the back- 
ground for Wanner’s change of mind 
on the subject of bovine tuberculosis, 
I will have to tell you how it all came 
about. County agent D. H. Zentmire 
had made T B eradication his main 
project in Iowa county, and Dr. R. M. 
Thomas was sent there by the state to 
help in the clean-up campaign. It is 
a county in which beef and hogs are 
predominant, and very little dairying. 

John Wanner happened to be in the 
dairy business, selling whole milk in his 
neighboring town. He was very sure 
his herd was healthy. Of course, if he 
believed that, he could not fear in- 
spection, but he opposed the eradication 
campaign because he, and a lot of his 
neighbors, had repeatedly heard broad- 
east from a local radio station, that 
bovine tuberculosis could not possibly 
affect humans. 


ND this broadcaster was so sure of 

his grounds that he offered a 
thousand dollars for proof that the 
humans could get tuberculosis from 
cattle or cattle products. Having this 
bold statement dinned into his ears, 
John Wanner became a pronounced 
opponent to the clean-up campaign. 
And there were many others thus led 
astray by this broadcasting station. 


Wanner’s cows are well housed 


October, 19: 





They were all sincere 
in their opposition. If 
cattle could not trans- 
mit tuberculosis to hu- 
mans, why should their 
herds be slaughtered? 








Why should the state 

go to the expense of 

eradication? Believing 

thus, what would you 

do? Those responsible 

for the clean-up campaign were in hopes 
that Wanner would join without com- 
pulsion. He was not the kind of man 
to stand guard over his herd with a 
gun, nor did he refuse them entrance to 
the barn when at last the doctor and the 
county agent came to make the in- 
jections for the test, March 16th. 
Wanner had been notified when the test 
would be made and several neighbors, 
likewise opposed, were on hand to see 
what happened. 


ANNER told methat he had heard 

that making the test was cruel to 
cattle,“ But Isoon saw that it was not 
so. None of my cows made the least 
fuss when injected. That was the first 
lie nailed.’’ Then on the 19th the reac- 
tions were read and thirty-one out of 
the herd of forty reacted. The calves 
and a few others were not diseased. A 
yearling steer reacted, and Wanner en- 
gaged the local butcher to kill it on the 
spot. The state veterinarian was to 
reject all parts unfit for food. The 
family was to eat the rest. 

Everyone with experience in T B 
work knows that it is exceedingly risky 
to make a public demonstration with a 
reacting yearling. So Dr. Thomas re- 


" 


Wanner with one of his good cows 


fused to post the steer, that is, ins 
the carcass, on the farm. The manag 
of the local shipping association 
suaded Wanner to send the steer 
all the reactors to the packing plant 
Cedar Rapids and to be there hi 
to see the carcasses inspected. 

On March 24th Wanner wrote 
following letter for publication in | 
and other papers: “If anyone has 
doubt about the value of the tuber: 
test for cattle, my advice to him i 
visit a slaughter house where gove! 
ment inspection service is mainta 
and watch the inspection of some 
passes from his own or neighbor 
herds. I not only saw my herd sla 
tered but some cows from men whi 
knew eight miles away who asked 
to see them slaughtered and w 
were also badly affected with tube: 
losis. 


DO not hesitate to say that in 

past I have been opposed to the t 
and still was when my own herd of 
yearlings and older cattle was teste 
recently and 31 head reacted. 

“T followed them to the packin 
house at Cedar Rapids where I, wit! 
Tom Lillis, Dr. Schadt and Ed Talbot, 
saw their carcasses on the hooks and 
had the official inspectors point out to 
us the infected (Continued on pag 
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What Crops Say About Lime 


The Kind and Amount That Pays Best 
By MORRIS B. NICHOLS 


ne on most soils is well known. 
But that limestone for sour soils 
applied in the right amount is an invest- 
vent that returns 75 percent per year, 


1] 


ie there is a growing need for 


based on cost of material and cost of 
spreading. 

Grain increases were valued as fol- 
lowst Corn, 80 cents; wheat, $1.25; 
oats, 40 cents; tons of roughage were 














he pl 
st test 
1) te 
ed in 












an entirely different aspect on the 


natter. 
s. D. Conner, soil chemist at the 
Indi 


eted the calculations on four years of 


ina experiment station, has com- 


with various common lime ma- 


rials on two of themostacid soil types 


Indiana. I know that these two 
types are as acid as any acid soil 
where and more acid than most 
» soils. Therefore, these results 
general application on sour soils. 
e Jennings county soil is a very 
white silt loam and the Wanatah 
| is a very acid black sandy loam. 
th of these soils are unproductive 
.ost ordinary crops before lime is 
ed. Therefore, the applications of 
materials used have special signi- 
ce because if economy in the use 
ie materials can be practiced with 
magnificent results on these very 
soils, then it is even greater on 
that are not so markedly acid. 
e materials used were 4-mesh, 10- 
i, and 50-mesh limestone (both 
ium and magnesium) and slaked 
These were put on in varying 
ications from a ton and three- 
ters up to fourteen tons. Then, 
one series got 300 pounds of 
ked lime on each grain crop while 
ther got 400 pounds of 50-mesh 
stone on each grain crop. These 
relatively of little consequence 
we will not mention them further. 
he 10-mesh limestone was charged 
at the rate of $3.50 per ton which 
‘uded the cost of hauling and spréad- 
;. Charge for the other materials was 


furmer’s cooperative limestone pile. Each farmer takes as much or as litile as he wants 


valued like this: stover, $3; oats straw, 
$3; wheat straw, $2.50; and hay, $10. 
Considering the range of values over the 
last four years, it will be conceded that 
the limestone application is rated high 
enough for most locations while the 


it was the best information available at 
that time. 

The results show average crop in- 
creases due to liming for the last four 
years on both soil types. After four 

years, small applications of 10-mesh 

limestone show the highest net profit. 

To put on a ton of 10-mesh limestone 

cost $6.12 per acre but the first year the 

crop increase amounted to $5.57 and at 
the end of four years the crop increase 
had amounted to $25.31 or a “net in- 
crease’’ of $19.19 for the four years. 

This is $4.80 a year income from an 

investment of $6.12, which figures out 

78 percent on the investment! If there 

is any other investment on the farm 

that will pay as well, I have not yet 
discovered it. 

If one takes the net dollars of crop 
increases, he will be fooled, for the next 
application that shows the largest net 
income of crop increases is a three and 
a half ton application of 10-mesh 
ground limestone whieh shows a net 
crop increase of $18.51. But it cost 
$12.25 to make this application; there- 
fore, the income per year was $4.63, 
which amounts to but 38 percent on 
the investment ornot quite half the 
return. 

So far as investments are concerned, 
the second best was a one and three- 
quarters ton application of 4-mesh 
ground limestone, popularly termed 
“sereenings.”’ It cost but $5.25 to 
make this application to an acre and 

















Getting ready for an alfalfa crop 


crops. produced are certainly put in at 
reasonable prices. 

The advisors have usually said: “Put 
on from two to four tons to the acre; 
never less than two. If two are good, 
four are better.” But the results are a 
contradiction to that statement, altho 


the net crop increase in four years was 
$15.27, which is $3.82 per year and this 
is 73 percent on the investment. 

There are several other interesting 
features of these materials trials, but 
the above are the most valuable. 

For instance, there (Cont. on p. 77 
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Methods on Weaverson Farm 


October, 1 


A Success in Farming and in Living 


HEN S. E. Weaver of Elkhart 
county, Indiana, came to his 
majority, his parents handed 
him a crisp new one-dollar bill and bade 
him Godspeed on the voyage popularly 
called life. Today, by dint of sensible 
management and attention 
to details, he is one of the 


the Slough of Despond made famous by 
one John Bunyan. 

At this Mr. Weaver brought out his 
record books, one for each of the last 
seven years. At random I picked out 
the 1925 book. turned to the back page 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


cut in. ‘Our records have helped 
plan our work better, to get more : 
plished with the same effort. 
studied these records from year t 
we realized more and more tl 
weakest link in our business cha 
our crop yields. Ws 
getting excellent retui 





very good farmers in Elk- 
hart county and he is not 
an old man either. 

A study of Weaver’s 
methods puts to rout the 
notion frequently voiced 
that it is almost impossible 
in this twentieth century 
for a young man to start 
with his bare hands and 
finally own a farm. 

Men seem to drift into 
an appropriate background, 





animal unit but we 
having to buy too 
feed. Either we must 
some livestock or mak 
fields more productive 
since we had plenty o 
room for livestock, w 
cided that the place t: 
gin was by raising mor 
tein roughage—soyh 
and alfalfa. We put o 
acres of alfalfa the 
thing. It was a big 








consciously or unconscious- 
ly, and as I drew in at 
Weaverson farm, the sur- 
roundings spoke of order 
and individuality. The house is tucked 
in behind an evergreen windbreak and 
the trees seem to have been set to order 
to fit the barn. 


EAVERSON, the name of the 

farm, connotes the partnership 
existing between S. E. Weaver and his 
son Staley, who has recently become of 
age. From talking with Staley, there 
was apparently something interesting 
about farming as the father presented 
it to him, that made him remain on the 
farm even tho it is close to two cities 
where industrial conditions have drawn, 
as a magnet draws iron filings, the farm 
boys for tens of miles around. 

Rather too often, under the stress of 
the disparity between farm and indus- 
trial prices which has prevailed during 
the last six years, even the good farmers 
have caught the blue contagion of dis- 
couragement. The elder Weaver’s 
answer to my first question, “How has 
farming served you?” was this, “Our 
records show that we have done very 
well during the past year.” 

Records. Ah, yes! There’s the magic 
word these days, the word that pulls all 
businesses including agriculture out of 


The modern home on Weaverson Farm in Indiana 


and ran down the items in the summary. 
I noticed that during that year he had 
kept 2.4 animal units for each ten acres 
of land while the average for Indiana, 
good soil and bad, is 2.25 per ten acres 
of land. I observed that the livestock 
receipts per animal unit were $110.81 
whereas the average is around $80. I 
noted that for each dollar’s worth of 
feed eaten, there had been turned into 
the farm treasury $1.79, a healthy show- 
ing. The milk receipts per cow during 
that year were $137.93 while each cow 
produced 6,430 pounds of milk. 


HE live pigs raised persow were 4.3. 
Not so good. However, the labor 
efficiency showed the same improve- 
ment over bulk averages. The average 
farm workman cares for 60 acres of 
crops; here the average was 75. On the 
average, each workman on the farms of 
Indiana takes care of 12 animal units; 
on Weaverson farm each workman cared 
for 30 animal units. Even the horses 
do more work here, each one caring for 
28 acres of crops while the average of 
horse-flesh cares for around 18 acres. 
As I was completing the scan, making 
mental notes as I proceeded, the owner 


Weaver's Hampshires are gold medal winners 


but we got the er 
plowed and limed, the: 
lowed the field until 
middle of the summer 
sowed the alfalfa. The past seaso1 
have had more alfalfa hay than 
room. But the alfalfa has greatly 
strengthened the chain altho for years 
[ have planted soybeans in every hill 
of corn put out.” 


HE reader may have noticed that 
on Weaverson farm there 
only more livestock than common but 
also each workman takes care of more 
than twice as much stock as usual as 
well as several more acres of crops. 
This can mean either that they work 
from sunup to sundown or it may mean 
that the work is carefully planned for 
better distribution thruout the year. 
Labor requirements of the Hamp- 
shire sheep, Chester White hogs and 
Jersey cattle are carefully distributed 
to avoid a jam. The peakload of labor 
with sheep dnd hogs comes when thie 
ewes are dropping their lambs and when 
the sows are farrowing. The peakload 
of labor with dairy cows ordinarily 
comes when they afe fresh. The alfalfa 
jam comes when the first crop demands 
attention at the same time that the corn 
needs plowing. 
With these 


is not 


(Continued on pag 
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The Bill For Rust and Decay 


How to Get More Service From Machinery 


NE of the largest financial leaks 
on the average farm comes thru 
the careless handling of farm 

ichinery. ‘Good machinery makes a 
eovod farmer better,’’ but good machin- 
ery improperly cared for and allowed to 
run in poor repair is both troublesome 
and expensive—expensive not-only in 
the cost of new parts but also of en- 
tire replacements. The greatest 
joss is in time, for most all farm 
machines are used only during 
certain intervals 
and especially 
during this time 
are they depend- 


ed upon to do 

the work. r 
The loss of a 

few hours with 

the grain binder 

may mean the 

loss of a consid- 





By A. A. BURGER 


hitching to a rusty plow and then won- 
dering why we did not grease it when the 
plowing was finished in the spring. 
Easy, and a few minutes then; it would 
have saved much time and trouble now! 








and other farm equipment that is 
standing out. No sheds? Would it pay 
to spend a part of the thousand dollars 
for a machine shed which would practi- 
cally double the life of most of the 
machinery? A rented farm! Would it 
be possible to build a cheap pole shed 
and cover it with straw or slough 
grass as the thrifty pioneers 
used to do? They took care 
of their machinery and 
equipment rather 
than pay out 
money for care- 
lessness. 
Machines 
should be gone 
over when they 
are stored for the 
winter. Repairs 
should be noted 
and put in place 
during the slack 
time of the year. 








erable part of 
the crop; a brok- 
en corn binder 

ay mean a 
rosted corn crop; a tractor or a thresh- 

ig machine out of commission may 
iold up the entire crew. Nor is the loss 

f time here so important as the saving 
f the grain, at least saving it while it is 
in good condition. 

Modern farming calls for a great 
variety of modern machinery. The 

juipment runs well toward $1,000 for 
the average farm of the United States. 
That means that the value of farm 

iachinery runs much higher in the 
cornbelt states. Taking the average 
value at only $750 per farm for the 
entire country, it means for the 6,000,- 
100 farms an investment of $4,500,000,- 
100. It is such a stupendous sum that 
the mind cannot comprehend it. At six 
ercent, the interest on this gigantic 

im amounts to $270,000,000. 

Bringing this to the individual farm 

e find that the interest charge is nearly 
‘60 per year, and on most of our farms 

is much more. Machine manufac- 
irers tell us that we could easily reduce 
ie cost of our machinery bills by one- 
lf. How? By proper care. And the 
ost important item in the care of 
iachinery is housing. 

Strange as it may seem, most of our 
nachines do not wear out; they either 
rust or rot out. This is an expense item 
which we can stop. 

Drive thru the country and take an 
nventory. You will find in many cases 
that the machines have been left in the 
eld where they were used, while in 

iany other cases they have been 
rought up nearer the barn and left in 
» shelter of an orchard or grove. 
Sometimes the machine shed is not used, 
even tho it has been built for this pur- 
pose. Some of us do not have machine 
heds but many of us will have to prove 
lilty. We have had the experience of 


if 


The investment in farm machinery is worth protecting 


Where did we leave the harrow last 
spring? Quite often we will find it in a 
corner of the field, now hidden by tall 
weeds. We unhitched from it in a hurry 
because it would not pull thru the nar- 
row gate. How handy a harrow skid 
would have been then! And the un- 
gainly hay loader! One of the easiest of 
all machines to rot out. Clumsy to get 
into the machine shed. There it stands 
in the protection of the trees. How 
about the mower, the grain harvester, 
the corn binder? Will they be sheltered 
by a blanket of snow this winter? Out- 
door exposure materially shortens their 
life and usefulness. 

We might continue the list. In taking 
your inventory make note of the wagon, 
racks, corn planters, rakes, cultivators, 


Waiting till the 
machine is need- 
ed means delays; 
it means time when time is the most 
valuable. Field work stops at the very 
time when it is most urgent. Very often 
a few small repairs made at the proper 
time save the machine; at the very 
least, it is more efficient and may be 
made so at the minimum of expense if 
done in time. Where this has not al- 
ready been done, the winter affords an 
excellent time to do the work. 

Plenty of oil and grease are cheaper 
than new bearings. Gummed oil holes 
should be cleaned out. Kerosene helps 
to cut thru the old grease. When the 
machine is in use, frequent oiling and 
greasing will give better results than 
the same amount put on only once. 

On some parts of machines a little 


paint will Continued on page 71 


Where rust and rot have held sway 



























































A Quarter-Century of Pro 


October, 1927 


or CSS 
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FIYWENTY-FIVE years ago this 
month the first issue of Successful 
Farming was published. It was 
a sixteen-page paper that went to five 
hundred subscribers. One man could 
have carried, and probably did carry, 
the whole issue to the postoffice in a 
mail-bag on his shoulder, for that first 
issue weighed only 34 pounds. This 
October issue required 66 big four-ton 
truckloads to take it to the postoffice, 
for it goes to 1,100,000 farm homes. 
When I realized that this was the 
twenty-fifth birthday or anniversary 
of Successful Farming, I could not 
refrain from getting a copy of the first 
issue and comparing it with the fine, big magazine which you 
are now reading. My first impression was of its crudeness and 
smallness. Then I recalled my feeling of pride 
when it was published and my confidence that 
if we published a really helpful farm and home 
magazine, keeping the interésts of the farmer 
and his family uppermost in our minds, we 
would certainly have the good willand support 
of the folks we purposed to serve. 
The early days were days of struggle. We 
had very little money to start with and re- 
ceipts were meager, but your support came 
more quickly and more generously than I had 


dared to hope or expect. One of the most impressive thi 
I have to remember is the phenomenal growth of the pub! 
tion, which you farm folks made possible. The number 
employees has constantly increased until it requires more t] 
500 people to handle the many lines of work; additional sp 
has been necessary from time to time and just now our la 
building is being increased by an addition that adds 50 perc: 
to its size. 

Improvements have been made in the printing, in 
reading matter and in the appearance of the magazine. 
have always been ambitious to give farm folks a farm ma; 
zine that is just as good in appearance and in every ot! 
respect as any magazine that goes to city folks. As fast 
money has been made it has been put into equipment a 
additional help, whereby Successful Farming could be ma 
a larger and better magazine and other services to subscrib: 
could be started or extended. 

With all the improvements that have been made, the sa: 

underlying purpose has continued thruout the years. 


iui 


announcement in the first issue stated that the aim was t 
be “helpful to farm folks in carrying on the many duties 


on the farm and about the home.’’ The same purpos¢ 
back of every issue—to help farm people get more out 
life. With this end in view, we have always placed e 


phasis upon the farm home, for after all, a happy, co: 
tented life is what we are all striving for, and success i 


the various farming operations is worthwhile only wh: 
it adds to the fullness of life. The large department in t! 
issue devoted to the betterment of farm homes is an e) 


dence of the importance which we are convinced the su! 


ject deserves. 


Not only have our readers supported Successful Farming 


with their subscriptions and suggestions, but you ha 
shown a confidence in our advertisers which has caused the 
to stay with us. Twenty-nine of those who advertised th 


first year, twenty-five years ago, are still advertising i 


Successful Farming. That is because.you trust them a 
buy the goods described in their (Continued on pag 





One man easily carried to the post office the entire 
jirst issue; it weighed 34 pounds. This October 
1927 issue made 66 big truck loads 

















Our big publish ing plar t is 
be ing increased 60 perce nt. Tt 
will soon be completed and is 
just another step in giving you 


a bigger and better paper 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT LANDS 


A Glimpse of Denmark 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Vichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic 


teen times and made two trips around the 
ld. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
eign lands and is still going. His stories 
based on actual experience 


ENMARK is less than one-third 
as large as the state of lowa and 
has almost a quarter of a million 

more people. Of the quarter of a million 
farmers in Denmark, nearly half live 

n farms of thirteen acres or less. As a 

le, even these small farmers make a 
good living. It is actu- 
illy said that a man can 
support his family on a 

irm of four acres. 

One out of every 
twelve persons in Den- 
mark has a farm and 
nine out of ten of the 
owners live on their 
farms. No race of people 
on earth know more 

bout scientific farming 
than the Danes. The 

irmer is king in Den- 
mark. He rules his world. 
He has a kingly bearing 
even when riding a bi- 
cycle. He sits up straight 
and holds his head high. 

The farmers are edu- 





such bacon as at the West Central 
Hotel in London and, of course, it came 
from Denmark. 

The ordinary pig pen in Denmark is 
made of cement and lighted with elec- 
tricity. Mr. and Mrs. Pig are some 
pumpkins on a Danish farm. They are 
washed and kept almost as clean as 
children. They are fed with the utmost 
care. Thru careful breeding and feeding, 
the quality of pork_is so good that the 
English are glad to pay the highest 
market price for it. 

In the dairy industry Denmark 


‘ 





and Sweden. In Denmark I never saw a 
woman in the fields. They do alargeshare 
of the work around the premises but sel 
dom work in the fields, so I was told. The 
country seemed prosperous and the crops 
abundant wherever I was able to visit. 


+ YPENHAGEN is a fascinating city 
One in every five of the Danes live 
in this city. Many of its streets are 
quite wide for a European city and wel 
paved. The city is aS clean as a pin. 
Many of the great business houses are 
splendid structures. The shop windows 
are both artistic and 
beautiful 

( openhagen is a free 
port like Hong Kong, 
China. This means that 
it is a sort of interna- 
tional merchandising 
city with great wharves 
and warehouses where 
goods are received with- 
out duty charges and 
sent to other countries. 
The great port at Copen- 
hagen includes two hund- 
dred acres of land and 
more than eighty acres 
of anchorage Great 
electric machinery can 
load and unload thou- 
sands of tons of freight 

















ited in Denmark. Only 
two out of a thousand 
ire illiterate while in the 
United States there are 
twenty-seven in a thousand who can 
either read nor write. The Danish 
irmers are the richest people on earth 
ho till the soil. Neither did they get 
eir wealth by any sleight-of-hand per- 
mance. Each man is willing to sacri- 
‘e for the common good. 
They have found that the only high- 
ay that leads to wealth and content- 
ent is to produce something that 
eople need, make it the best in the 
irld of its kind, and then get it to the 
nsumer with the least possible ex- 
nse. From the chicken, the pig and 
e cow the Danish farmers get a large 
iare of their wealth. The sixty thou- 
ind chicken farmers who belong to 
sociations each own from two to three 
undred hens. 


A CROSS from Denmark is the great 
4 city of London. These Londoners 
ust have their bacon. Some years ago the 
rmers sent men to London tostudy the 
roblem that was so near their pocket- 
Oks. 
They soon found out the sources of 
ndon’s bacon supply, the price 
iid and all about it. Then the Danes 
et out to improve their product and 
it down the cost of marketing. Now 
ley are shipping millions of pounds of 
icon where they were shipping thou- 
inds a generation ago. I never ate 


A countryside in Denmark 


shines. While England pays Denmark 
$35,000,000 annually for eggs and $38,- 
000,000 for bacon, she pays her $40,000,- 
000 a year for butter. About 200,000 
farmers belong to the twelve hundred 
dairy associations, and they make $2,- 
000,000 worth of butter every week in 
the year. 

Of course, the bossies are well bred 
and well kept. Half of the year the 
cows are kept in the stalls day and 
night. These stalls are thoroly washed 
every day. If the weather is wet or cold 
then the cows are staked in the open, 
and kept blanketed. If for any 
reason a cow begins to fall below a fair 
average production, she is disposed of 
at once. 

The country of Denmark is made up 
of many islands. Jutland is much the 
largest, Zealand is next in size, Funen 
comes next and the others are still 
smaller. The one large and outstanding 
city is the capital, Copenhagen. Wit! 
its suburbs it contains about three- 
quarters of a million people. It is on the 
island of Zealand and very near Sweden. 

When I entered Denmark last sum- 
mer, it was from Sweden at Helsingfor. 
From there I went to Copenhagen. -The 
ride thru the country was very inter- 
esting. In most countries of continental 
Europe you see women in the fields in 
large numbers. This is true in Norway 


daily. 

Che Danes do an enor- 
mous amount of ship- 
ping to all parts of the 
world. Nearly twenty-five thousand 
ships enter and leave this port annually. 
Denmark has nearly four thousand 
vessels and her steamships go to all 
parts of the world. Denmark has more 
than eighty thousand factories of vari 
ous kinds and the great grain elevators 
and warehouses of Copenhagen are 


immense. 


Pie ipees AGEN is rich in museums 
of various kinds. It is said that 
this city contains the greatest collection 
of prehistoric and stone age objects in 
the world, there being more than seventy 
thousand exhibits of this kind. In the 
national museum you can begin at the 
beginning and trace the history of the 
human race down thru the ages to the 
present time by their implements of war 
and various lines of domestic economy 

So rich is Copenhagen in art and 
architecture that iT has he n called the 
“Athens of the North.”’ One ean hardly 


realize that any city could go thru so 
many great disasters and completely 
obliterate all outward sign of them. 
The city has been bombarded, plague- 
stricken and burned again and again 

In and around Copenhagen are count- 
less little gardens. Some of these are 
called “colony gardens \ cooperative 
society gets permissl to use every 
vacant lot. These ar Cont. on p. 44 
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Answers to Questions of 
General Interest 


Signed inquiries will be promptly an- 
swered by mail if a two-cent stamp is en- 
closed. Address 


Bureau,” Successful Farming, Des Moines. 


Subscribers’ Information 





WALLBOARD SIZES 
We are considering a job of remodel- 
ing. We are planning on using wall- 
board. What size sheets does the wall- 
board come in?—C. V. P., Kans. 
The usual length of wallboard is 
72 to 144 inches, and the width is usually 
irom 32 to 48 inches. 


LIME LAND NOW 


We are planning on putting in a piece 
of sweet clover next spring. The plow- 
ing is all done and we will sow in March. 
When should this be limed, just before 
sowing the seed, or sooner?—E. R. C. 

If you have not already limed, right 
now is the best time for you to do it. 
As a matter of fact, it is a good idea to 
lime the land just as soon as you are 
thru plowing. This will give you better 
results than waiting until you are ready 
to sow the seed. 


VENTILATION FOR BARN 


How much space should be provided 
for a cow in a barn, that is, how much 
air space, and also in putting in a venti- 
lating system, what size flues is recom- 
mended?—M. T. C., Kans. 

The cubic space allowance per cow is 
not the most important thing in a barn. 
Proper ventilation is of much more im- 
portance than the number of cubic feet 
of air allowed per cow. However, 600 
to 800 cubic feet of air space should 
be provided for each cow, and in addi- 
tion an efficient ventilating system must 
be provided. The recommended cross- 
sectional area of outlet flues is 36 square 
inches per cow, and a somewhat greater 
total area is required in the intake flue. 


SHRUBS FOR SHADY LOCATION 


I have a space on the north side of 
my house which is about eighteen feet 
long and almost seven feet wide. We 
have a little sun on this morning and 
evening, but while our shrubs and 
flowers generally dq quite well we have 
very little success in this place on ac- 
not enough sun. What could 
, shrubbery and also perennials, 


count of 
we plant 
to use in front of the shrubbery, in such 
a location?—Mrs. A. H. E., Okla. 
Among the shrubs which would do 


very well in the north exposure you 
refer to, are some of the dogwoods, 
Missouri currant, Alpine currant, snow- 
berry and Indian currant. Then among 
the desirable perennials vou might 
use phlox, iris, heuthera, hesperis or 
sweet rocket, dictamus and the like. 
While these plants are not as particular 


about soil as some plants that might be 
suggested, at the same time plenty of 
humus or leaf mold should be worked 
into the soil and care should be taken 
in your locality to provide the plants 
with moisture during the excessively 
dry weather. Until the plants are well 
established, it would be well to pay 
some attention to the matter of moder- 
ate winter protection. 


HULLED OATS 


What is the feeding value in oats 
when ground, both with the hull and 
without?—O, N. W., Minn. 

The oats kernel without the hull will 
carry an average of about 11.4 pounds 
of crude digestible protein, 57.7 pounds 
carbohydrates, and 7.5 pounds of fat 
per hundred pounds. Ground oats, 
hulls and all, will run about 9.7 pounds 
crude digestible protein, 52.1 pounds 
carbohydrates, and 3.8 pounds fat per 


hundred pounds. 


EXECUTIVE RIGHT 


Has an executor in a will in the state 
of Illinois a right to hire a lawyer and 
take the lawyer’s fee out of the whole 
estate or charge each heir up with it 
out of their share?—H. K., Il. 

Subject to approval of his action by 
the probate or county court, an executor 
is entitled to employ an attorney, and it 
is his duty to do so, when legal services 
are required in administering an estate. 
“But, as against objection of the heirs or 
creditors of the estate, no fee will be 
allowed in excess of a_ reasonable 
amount for necessary services. Attor- 
ney’s fees when allowed are deducted 
from the assets of the estate. 


TESTING COWS 


I am interested in testing cows. I 
have some young Guernsey heifers to 
freshen soon and would like to know 
how to milk to get the best test, and 
how much cows should test. Some of my 
neighbors have had some tested by a 
beginner, and some test 10.4. What 
does this mean?—F. C., II. 

In order for a test to be accurate, it is 
necessary for all the milk to be drawn 
and thoroly mixed. Remember that 
the first milk drawn from the udder is 
usually very low in butterfat while the 
strippings are very rich. If you tested 
the strippings you would have a test 
that might run as high as 10 percent of 
butterfat, or 10.4, but this is an abnor- 
mally high test and you will find that 
your Guernseys will be very good indeed 
if they test an average of 5 percent thru- 
out the herd. 

Milking cows for testing is no dif- 
ferent than any other kind of milking 
that is properly done. The object is 
to draw the milk as quickly as possible 
and be sure that all the milk is drawn 
and the cow carefully stripped. - The 


milk is immediately weighed and 
sample of the milk taken for testi 
after thoroly mixing. A test may 

made on this sample of milk by the | 

creamery, or you could use the Babe: 
test yourself if you have equipment. 

you do not have equipment for t 
Babcock test, it would be well for y 
to either have the milk tested by t 
local creamery or buy the equipmer 
In case you buy the equipment, fu 
explicit directions for the test to det: 
mine the percentage of butterfat com 
right with the tester. 


LINE OF DRAFT 


I have a two-bottom tractor pl 
with 14-inch bottom. Where is t 
center of draft? I want this inform 
tion in order to know where to hit: 
for the least side draft.—S, A. T., M 

Figuring from the actual field test 
as quoted by Kranich, it seems that t] 
center line of draft on a 14-inch plow 
about two inches from the landside « 
the plow bottom. From the edge 
furrow wall to center line of draft « 
a tractor gang plow with 14-inch bot 
toms, the center line of draft will b 
just about 19 inches from the edge o! 
the furrow wall. 

The efficiency of your outfit will b 
greatest when the center line of pu 
of your tractor and the center line of 
draft of the plow are directly in line. 


SELECTION OF BREEDING EWES 


I am planning for a small flock of 
sheep. Having had no experience in th¢ 
selection of ewes, I would appreciate 
information on this.—O. B. N., Iowa. 

Probably the very best thing you 
could do would be to discuss this prob- 
lem with a good sheepman in your 
locality, if there is one, one who has 
demonstrated by the uniformity and 
quality of his flock that his opinion 
would be worthwhile. 

In case there is no such person to 
whom you may you should pay 
attention first of all to the matter of! 
uniformity. This is the first step in 
getting good uniform lambs, and wool of 
uniform quality. In the second place, 
ewes should be well grown and thrifty 
also they should show evidence of strong 
constitution. 

In selecting ewes for raising market 
lambs, select only those that have good 
mutton form. The fleece should be 
dense and compact. Itisadvantageous 
to have ewes of quiet disposition, and 
it goes without saying that they should 
be sound and in their prime. See that 
the teeth are in good condition, that 
the udders are soft and pliable. 

And by all means, you should write 
to the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
request farmers’ bulletin No. 840, “Farm 
Sheep Raising for Beginners.’ This 
will be of real assistance. 


£0, 
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f I di ll bout lubricati 
4 What their findings tell you about lubrication 
CO 
. f few days of actual flying Col. Lindbergh’s 
a * . : z ~ nein 
t] engine did harder work than your car or tractor —— 
er will probably do in the next 6 months. ” 
; . RI 
‘ GHT AERONAUTIC a, tin 
a these flights his engine usually ran with wide- PATERSON. we RPORATION 
nit - 3.4 
throttle under a heavy load, much as your 
engine operates. But the load was many 
5 greater than your tractor ever carries. : 
. m Oil 
; ? : P . ~~ ; iway, an 
7 nd on his famous New York to Paris flight rk, N. y 
a ; ; 3 aS . 
' engine ran without stopping for 334 hours, Centlenen 
( where your tractor seldom runs continuously more 
) : “onel Lindp 
( ; O or Pas hours. recent ly d HT Wi = 
: mas found (ssebled ee 
Shortly before Col. Lindbergh took off again bearings —— Was { * 
er . pa , Perfect 7... 2% @3 a 
( is nation-wide tour of this country, the Wright hours tubri ris di 
: ; ‘ — Oe Fie ni gk 2 
O1 nautical Corporation examined his engine. York to pa.’ g ' 
oly in this o "pm 
t , ; . —_ endid 7 se - i 
: e letter at the right explains their findings. loi} ens 
has f 
|. Lindbergh uses our regular stock Mobiloil | 
. Sie y j 
the same oil that is recommended for many — , 
tractors. The grade recommended for the . a | 
son and many others is Mobiloil “BB” which Karbon ch. | 
ide from the same stocks but 1s somewhat ite | 
ter in body. A nearby Mobiloil dealer has 3 ; 
" ° ° ° . 4 ’ 
‘oils. His Mobiloil Chart will tell you exactly | 
, ; 


1 - oe. 4 1, f 17 
erade of Mobiloil to use in each of your 


nes 


he best way to buy Mobiloil is in 30- and 
steel drums with faucets. Your dealer will 
ou a substantial discount on these quantity 


ises. He also has the 10-gallon drum with 


t and the 5-gallon tipper box. 


biloil may cost you a little more by the 
but it is cheaper in the long run. Let 
loil banish wear in all your automotive 


1 


es just as it did in Col. Lindbergh’s engine. 


Mobiloil 
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SALTING SOFT CORN 
ALTING soft corn is a practice that 
has been followed for many years in 

Germany and Sweden. It is a practice, 
also, that has been followed with good 
results in several sections of the corn- 
belt. 

One of the first of these experiments 
that is on record is reported by T. J. 
Marshall, a successful Illinois farmer. 
He reports that in 1881, the year in 
which so many farmers experimented 
with a large yellow variety of corn im- 
ported from Kansas—corn that did not 
mature—he was advised by a German 
farmer to add salt to his corn at the 
time of cribbing. He adopted the sug- 
gestion and added two to two and one- 
half barrels of salt to each 1,000 bushels 
of corn, or about 10 quarts of salt to 
each ordinary load of corn, the salt 
being sprinkled over the corn as it was 
placed in the crib. 

This experiment was a pronounced 
success. Corn which was cribbed early 
that year without salt was lost. The 
corn that was salted came out dry as a 
bone, just as bright as it went in, and 
absolutely free from mold and rot tho 
it was light in weight thru the loss of 
excessive moisture which it contained. 
Marshall reports that this process was 
used from time to time but very exten- 
sively during the soft corn year of 1915. 
At that time Marshall induced several 
of his neighbors to try it. It resulted in 
many converts; in fact, so many that 
in 1917, another soft corn year, practi- 
cally the entire stock of ordinary barrel 
salt of the neighborhood was exhausted. 

In 1917, I. S. Brooks, farm adviser 
of La Salle county, Illinois, made an 
investigation of the salting of corn in 
that county and reports on the results 
obtained by Albert Bessire, a large 
farmer of that section. Bessire showed 
him a crib of 1,000 bushels of new corn. 
Removing some of the slats of the erib, 
they found, on reaching in at arm’s 
length» that the corn was cooler than the 
outside temperature, perfectly sweet, 
but, of course, was wet on the outside 
of the ears. This corn had been in the 
crib several days. 

It was observed by several farmers in 
that locality that salted corn passed 
thru the winter in 
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materially in reducing the loss from 
molding.”’ 

In the various tests that were made 
by Hughes it was found that the amount 
of salt to use depended on the quality 
and condition of the corn. But he recom- 
mends from one-half to one pound of 
salt to each 100 pounds of corn. The 
corn was leveled off in the crib in a 
layer one and one-half to two feet deep, 
and the salt scattered over it in the 
proportion desired, then more corn was 
added with more salt. 

Salt must not be considered a “‘cure- 
all” for soft corn. Great care should be 
used in providing extra good ventilation 
—in fact, just as good as we have con- 
sidered it necessary before. And, in this 
connection, it may be said that one of 
the cheapest and most practical meth- 


Crop storage needs more study and investi- 
gation 


ods of ventilation is the use of the “A” 
type ventilator built on the floor of the 
crib, about two feet wide on the bottom 
and five or six feet high.—A. A. B., Ia. 


THE NEW TILE DRAIN 


In digging new tile drains, we have 
found that a saving of time and labor 
may be effected by the following 
methods: After we have staked out the 
course of the new drain, we hitch a team 
to a common fourteen-inch bottom plow 
and plow a furrow along one side of the 
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eveners another furrow is plowed j 
bottom of the dead furrow. Somet 
it is more convenient to hitch on 
to the plow and allow it to walk j 
dead furrow for this last furrow. 
result at this time may 
scraggly compared to an all-hand 
but two hours with the team and 
will suffice to accomplish more tha 
man could do in three days of hard 
with spade and shovel. Even aft 
saving of labor and time, we have a] 
found that we had enough hard 
left to satisfy everyone conce) 
After completing the digging ii 
ordinary way the tile are laid a: 
cured by a few inches of dirt. 

Once more the plow is adjusted 
the horses are hitched to it, an 
proceed to plow the ditch full of 
This can sometimes be done thru 
adjusting of the plow and by hitc! 
the horses out as far from the pk 
the tugs will permit. In some cass 
found it necessary to make a 
evener and widen the lines so that 
horses could walk on opposite sid 
the ditch. At times we have used 
common two-horse scraper for fil 
the ditch, but have found that we c 
plow them full somewhat quicker. A 
the ditch is filled, we generally pl 
few furrows about the ditch and | 
the surface down by using a com: 
spring-tooth drag.—M. E. G., Mi 


WHAT IS GYPSUM? 
] 


Agricultural gypsum or land pla 
is worth a trial but not at the rate of » 
to $20 a ton, according to Iowa 
experts. The Ohio experiment stat 
found it worth $4 to $6 a ton to abs 
liquid manure. 

Gypsum is a sulphur fertilizer. 

It will not correct soil acidity. 

It will not take the place of limest: 

It will not take the place of phosp! 
or manure. 

It is worth trying in an experime: 
way. 
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HOME CLOVER SEED BEST 


The use of clover seed not adapted 
to cornbelt conditions has been re- 
sponsible for many crop failures. 

Under the su 
pervision of thi 





its soft or green 
state, drying out 
only with the com- 
ing of the spring 
winds and rising 
temperatures. 

As a result of 
some of these fav- 
orable reports, 
Professor H. D. 
Hughes of the 
lowa station, in 
1917, used salt on 
corn in regular 
cribs. He has this 
to say about it: 





University of | 
nois, Somme 
Brothers, in Taze- 
well county, sow: 
two equal plots t 
red clover set 
brought fro 
France and set 
produced in 
neighboring cou! 
ty. The nati 
clover produced 5. | 
tons of hay per 
acre and th 
French seed 2.2 








“This corn re- 
ceived different 
amountsof saltand 
was compared with 
corn that had no salt at all. While it 
was evident that salt was beneficial in 
decreasing the molding of corn, it was 
also evident that good ventilation was 
by far of the greatest importance and 
that without good ventilation corn was 
quite likely to mold. With good venti- 
lation, however, the use of salt aided 


Clover test plots in Tazewell county, Illinois. 


native seed; at the right, from French seed 


staked line, then turn the team about 
and plow another furrow, leaving about 
a six-inch strip standing between the 
two furrows, on the staked line. This 
strip is then plowed over leaving a wide 
dead furrow, equal in depth to one 
shallow spading. 

After adjusting the plow and the 


At the left is shown a crop grown from 


tons. 
Native 
are 


clov' 
hail 
Foreign clov: 
Because of the 
foreign clover seed, co 


stems 


stems are smooth. 
feriority of 
gress passed a law which 
importers of seed to stain it so it ¢: 
easily be detected. 

In buying native seed, get it as né 
home as possible and from fields free 
noxious weeds. 


compet 
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JINE CARS DESERVE 
FINE OIL 


People who know their way about in the world, and 
i whose lives prove it, have very simple solutions for 
e- i motoring problems. They instinctively trust the leader- 

All crude oil is dark in color A e : ¢ ¢ 

—very much like the Texaco ship built by quality. 

crude in the tube on the ex- zl ; ‘ 

treme left. Texaco refining The clean, clear, golden Texaco is as natural a 


removes a//the dark residues 


as in the middle tube) Motor Oil for them as the good lines of the cars they 
leaving the clear, golden —_ ™ —: hall Ty aero — ; ' 
Ta MowrOiliatkelase five or the clothes they wear. By itself they might 
| Sie nian aia not give more than a passing thought to the color, 
: —TEXACO but with a world-known name shining through it— 


: Watch the color i : ; 
m —GOLDEN they are content. 




































On the Road or on the Avenue they naturally rollup to 
the Texaco Red Star and Green T for lubrication service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


EXAC 


MOTOR OIL 
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MYSTIFYING MISTS 


In the lowland hangs a canvas 

On which mists have placed a lake, 
W hic } is just as good de Ce ption 
As mirage S8S area fake i 


Here and there is seen a treetop, 
Or a house roof sticking thru, 

Just as if the place were flooded, 
With the fields all hid from view. 


Hilltops look like pretty islands 
In this lake of mystery. 

Vot a ripple or reflection, 

And no water craft you see. 


Not a wave swash breaks the silence. 
Like from ghosts of sunken ships 
You may hear the bark of farm dog 
Or the speech of human lips. 


—Alson Secor. 


HE PUT ALFALFA BACK TO 
ALFALFA 


O. M. Zigler, of Darke county, Ohio, 
has had a successful experience in put- 
ting a field back into alfalfa after it 
had grown that crop for a number of 
years. This field was so located that he 
desired to keep it in alfalfa year after 
year. It was a smaller field and one 
that would not readily fit into the regu- 
lar farm rotation. When the original 
alfalfa field became overrun with blue- 
grass and the yield reduced by half, he 
set about to do away with the blue- 
grass and get the field back into alfalfa 
with the least loss of time and least loss 
of use of the ground that would be 
possible. 

The plan which he adopted was to cut 
the hay crop three times during the 
season, just as usual. When the hay 
crop from the third cutting was off, he 
put a tractor plow to work turning over 
the alfalfa and bluegrass sod. He saw 
to it that a very thoro job of plowing 
was done. Then came discing and har- 
rowing, both operations being repeated 
until a splendid seed-bed was prepared 
as well as having destroyed the blue- 
grass and alfalfa. 

A seeding of wheat was drilled in late 
during September in this field that had 
been in alfalfa and from which a crop of 
hay had been cut within two weeks 
previous to the time of seeding the 
wheat. He used 300 pounds of 16 per- 
cent acid phosphate along with his 
seeding of wheat. He is not certain 
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whether he used the fertilizer because he 
thought he needed it or whether he used 
it because he does so regularly with every 
seeding of wheat on his farm. Be that 
as it may, he grew a crop of wheat that 
weighed out about 46 bushels per acre. 
Perhaps the alfalfa sod_and the acid 
phosphate combination had a great deal 
to do with producing the high yield. 

Following the wheat he fall-plowed 
the field and left it until spring. He 
then seeded it to oats, drilling twelve 
pounds of alfalfa seed per acre with the 
oats. 

The alfalfa seeding was delayed a 
year in order to have the additional 
time to kill out the bluegrass. 

He secured a splendid stand of alfalfa 
in the oats. After harvesting this grain 
crop the new seeding of alfalfa came on 
and established itself wonderfully well. 
His oat crop, like the wheat crop had 
been, was a heavy yield. Thus, he 
succeeded in reseeding the field to 
alfalfa. While making this change he 
grew a very satisfactory crop of grain 
and thus there was no season when he 
aid not have a cash income from the 
tield. 

The alfalfa on the field is thriving 
splendidly and yielding heavily even 
tho he has cut hay from it for three 
years since the second seeding.— 


H. E. M., Ind. 


MISSOURI SOIL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


The soil improvement progam as 
worked out by the soils department of 
the Missouri college of agriculture is 
based upon twenty-five years of soil 
experimental work by the college station 
and covers sound practices that might 
well be applied to every cornbelt farm. 

According to W. A. Albrecht of the 
Missouri soils department, prevention 
is better than a cure in the case of soils. 
It is better, he says, to maintain the 
fertility than to run it down and then 
have to build up the soil. So the soil 
improvement program is as much a plan 
for soil maintenance as for rebuilding. 

In an ordinary year, says Albrecht, 
soil erosion takes more from the soil 
than any crop. Erosion cuts the fields 
with gullies, taking much of the surface 
soil away to the rivers as well as sifting 
out the organic matter. Lack of cover 
crops and allowing the soil to become 
depleted of humus by long grain crop- 
ping encourages surface wash-off, so 














Mechanical arrangement for loading manure spreader with a minimum of hand 


labor on the farm of Frank Dolmage, Iowa. 


This is an especially convenient de 


vice for loading manure from an old stack bottom, from outside feed lot accumula- 


tions, etc. 


A common road scraper is used to drag the manure onto the loading 


platform, which is then raised and dumped into the spreader 
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that controlling erosion means not « 
terracing where needed but the uss 
clovers and manure to keep up 
humus supply so that washing will 
less severe. 

The five rules of the Missouri prog: 
are: 

First, control erosion—keep the 
on the field. Second, save the man 
and crop residue.. Third, use lim« 
sweeten the soil. Fourth, practice r 
tion, using legumes. Fifth, use 
phosphate or other high-grade 
tilizer.—C. F., Mo. 











CHUTE THAT FITS 


This loading chute is built to fit t] 
hoghouse. It sits on the incline leading 
to the hoghouse driveway. The frame- 
work is made of 2x4’s with the rear 
posts shorter than those in front. This 
allows for the incline. The floor is mad 
of 1x10-inch boards with cleats on th 
upper side to give the hogs footing. The 
photograph shows how the fioor board 
are held in the middle by the short 
board on each side nailed to the sid 
of the chute and an underneath cross 
piece. 

The hogs are driven into the hog 
house and the chute set on the inclin 
close to one side of the drive. The slid 
ing driveway door is closed and hooked 
to the chute. A long gate is used as 
wing leading to the chute. This 
closed in on the hogs as they get int 
the chute.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


A HANDY FARM TOOL 


One of the handiest tools on our fan 
is our combination fencing pliers. Fo 
repairing it is a time and lab 

taking the place of hamm«e 
eutter and ax or other tool for 
It is 10 inches long wit! 
side that wil 

One side has 


fence 
saver, 
wire 
cutting staples. 

wire cutters on 
easily cut No. 9 wire 
hammer face for stapling, the othe 
side has cutting edge. It may be use 
for pulling staples, splicing wire and 
requirements for 


, Mo. 


each 


answers all tne 


fencing tool.—C., ] 
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Don’t go another day without the benefits of this high 


compression fuel. (| The best proof of its superiority is 
the fact that its national distribution by leading oil com- 
panies has made possible the new high compression 


automobiles which have just been introduced. ) How- 


ever, no matter what the compression of your car is, 
Ethyl Gasoline will give it extra power ... quicker 
acceleration ... reduced gearshifting .. . better 
hill climbing ...in short, a superior car per- 
formance in every respect. (| Hundreds of 
thousands sf car owners are now driving 


with Ethyl. It is sold at pumps which bear 
the “ETHYL” trademark shown above. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 





You pay a lot of money for your car and its mainte- 
nance, But you probably use not more than 500 
gallons of fuel a year. This means that you 

can have the advantages of Ethyl Gasoline at 


an extra cost of only about $1.25 a month. 





ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF HIGH COMPRESSION 












SWEET CLOVER ‘“‘MINTS”’ 
“st year I got a hundred dollars’ 


worth of sweet clover seed from 
soggy, sad soil that has not produced 
a penny’s worth of crop in fifty years. 
The soil was limed, but it got neither 
commercial fertilizer nor manure. 
Which leads me to say that in my ex- 
perience with sweet clover, which now 
assumes the proportions of “extensive,” 
I find that alfalfa and sweet clover are 
not much alike, altho it is commonly 
stated that they are. Both Doctor Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde had fleas; otherwise they 
had little in common. Alfalfa and sweet 
clover have the same “bugs’’ and they 
thrive in the same lime index as near as 
I can judge, but aside from these two 
similarities, they are so different as to 
call for entirely different treatment. 
The textbooks always say that you 
should drain wet land, but sometimes a 
fellow’s pocketbook 
forbids when teach- 
ers command. So it 
was with me. My 
purse would not 
stand for tiling ‘this 
spot which contain- 
ed about an acre 
and a half and so, it 
being in an alfalfa 
field, after I had the 
alfalfa sowed, I] 
mixed up a combi- 
nation of sweet clov- 
er and timothy and 
went ’round and 
‘round in this low 
spot with the hare 
row right at my 
back. Water stood 
on the piece some- 
times three weeks 
at a time last win- 
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ment of the grain drill fifteen or twenty 
pounds of unscarified seed. A little of 
this seed will germinate in the fall and 
perish, but the winter will soften the 
hard seed coats and when the first warm 
days of spring come, the sweet clover 
will come right along and hold its own 
with the wheat better than sweet clover 
sown in the spring and this method gives 
it the benefit of an adamant seedbed 
which it so thoroly appreciates.— 


I. J. M., Ind. 


DEPTH OF TILE DRAINS 


How deep should tile drains be laid? 
—C. E. D., Iowa. 

You have asked a question with 
regard to depth of drains which has a 
greater variety of answers than most 
any other question. There are advo- 
cates of deep drainage and advocates 
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sufficient moisture is not present, t] 
reactions cannot be completed and 
concrete does not acquire its maxil 
strength. 

The small amount of mixing 
used soon evaporates. Therefore 
water content of freshly placed con: 
should be conserved by keeping it d 
during its early hardening period 
providing plenty of curing water t 
low the concrete to harden under f: 
able conditions. 

Protection during the hard 
period increases the resistance oi 
concrete to wear; and this is an imyy 
ant consideration in floors, pavemy 
and platforms. This explains why « 
crete roads are kept damp and trafi 
not allowed to move over it for a 
weeks after placing. 

Freshly placed concrete can be k 
damp in several ways. Drenching 

sub-base and fi 
with water bef 
concrete is pla 








will reduce absi 
tion. Horizont 
surfaces, such 
floors and pa 
ments, can be « 
ered with d: 
sand the day aft 
they are laid w! 
they have hard 
sufficiently to p. 
vent pitting the su 
face, and kept dai 
by frequent spri 
ling. 

Sometimes sn 
dikes of clay 
built around a sec- 
tion of floor or pav: 
ment, which is th 
flooded with wat 
Vertical surfaces ce 











ter and with such 
unsatisfactory treat- 
ment, the alfalfa 
pulled its stakes. 
But the sweet clover 
weathered the grief, grew into a veri- 
table summer thicket ard threshed out 
twenty-five bushels of seed besides. 

In another field, the hogs pastured in 
the sweet clover. Going to the river for 
water, they carried the sweet clover seed 
down into the woods that grow along 
the river bank and now there is quite a 
liberal sprinkling of sweet clover plants 
in very dense shade. 

Sweet clover is positively the hardiest 
of the entire legume family. It will stand 
wet feet better than alfalfa, but alfalfa 
stands drought better. 

With a nurse crop of any kind, I can 
get a better stand of sweet clover than 
anything else. 

There is so much sweet clover growing 
on the roadsides and waste places all 
over the country that many farmers can 
get a little seed to try without very 
much expense by taking the binder and 
binding up a few bundles and then put- 
ting them thru the thresher after the 
oats have gone thru. Some favored few 
can grow sweet clover without applying 
lime and this is an easy way to find out. 
For many purposes, this unscarified and 
unhulled seed is more suitable for farm 
use than scarified and hulled seed. Any 
farmer who wants to save labor and get 
his sweet clover off to a good start in 
the spring in his wheat or rye can follow 
this practice. 

When the wheat or rye are sown in the 
fall, sow also thru the grass seed attach- 


influence of sweet clover on corn yields is very 


of shallow drainage. There are theories 
advanced in support of each, but in 
order for any one theory to prove cor- 
rect, it must apply to a soil of given 
characteristics. In a close, heavy soil, 
on account of the necessity for removal 
of the water from the surface within a 
reasonable time, it is necessary that the 
drains be relatively shallow, while in 
a deep permeable soil underdrainage 
should perhaps be four feet deep. The 
general rule for depth for humid regions 
is from 2'% to 4 feet, depending princi- 
pally upon the nature of the soil. 


CURE CONCRETE FOR LONG LIFE 


Water is both an enemy and a friend 
of concrete. Too much water used dur- 
ing the mixing period weakens it and too 
little applied after the concrete is poured 
also weakens it. 

A safe rule to follow, according to the 
experience of men who have worked with 
concrete, is to use the smallest quantity 
of mixing water that will produce a suffi- 
ciently: plastic mixture for the work in 
hand, and then to give the surface of the 
concrete as much curing water as pos- 
sible after the concrete 1s placed. 

Immediately after the concrete is 
placed, and it has had sufficient time to 
harden, conditions change and’ ample 
curing water should be provided. -The 
hardening of concrete is slow because of 
slow chemical reactions; therefore, if 


marked 


be kept damp by 
frequent sprinkli 
of the forms or 
exposed concrete. 
Sometimes walls are covered with ean- 
vas or burlap, which is drenched wit! 
water several times a day. 

Keeping concrete damp the first t 
days will give the owner over 65 percent 
better value for his money. Three week 
protection will give still greater increase 
in value.—O. A. H., Wis. 


RELIEF FROM TRESPASSERS 


“What can we do to people who tres- 
pass on our land in order to secure 
from main creek, while just below ou 
line is a bend in public highway, giving 
them equally as good entrance? W: 
claim it trespassing same as fishing a1 
building fires on our land. ,They get t! 
ice for nothing, yet defy us.’’—J. B. B., 
Pa. 

You are entitled to recover damages 
done by the trespass, to enjoin threat 
ened trespassers, or you are entitled t 
use all force reasonably necessary t 
eject persons who come on your la! 
without, your permission. I presun 
that the ice is not on water coverin: 
land owned by you. You are, of cours 
entitled to enjoyment of all ice on 
stream where you have title to the be: 
under it. 

You could doubtless secure the assist 
ance of your county prosecuting at 
torney to prevent further trespass by 
applying to him.—A. L. 8. 
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Today, farmers with Fordson 
tractors are making farming 
pay in the one way that doesn’t 
depend upon the ups and 
downs of market prices. They 
are farming so much more 
cheaply than the average 
horse-farmer that they can 
show a good profit when he is 
losing money. Every farmer 
is paying for a Fordson 
whether he has it or not. 


A FORDSON tractor will handle 
almost every job that horses 
can handle .. . at just about 
half the expense and in half 
the time. Breaking up land, 
pulverizing, running rows, 
planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, ditching, terracing. .... 

And field work is only half 
the story. Wherever you need 
power, your Fordson will fur- 
nish it. The cheapest power 
you could use—on belt or at 
the drawbar. Threshing grain, 
sawing wood, baling hay, 
grinding, hauling, pumping. 
Work all over the place auto- 
matically becomes easier and 
more profitable! 


Let your nearest Ford dealer 
show you what the Fordson 
will do on your own farm. 
Changing over to Fordson 
farming does not mean scrap- 
ping your present equipment. 
Many of your implements can 


be adapted to the Fordson. 
You can change over grad- 
ually — letting the Fordson 
pay its own way at every step. 


Any man who can drive a 
team can handle your Ford- 
son. It runs on kerosene or 
gasoline. There are no oil 
nor water pumps. It has three 
speeds forward. A low speed 
for unusual pulls. The “main” 
work gear, which plows at 2 to 
3 miles per hour. And a high 
speed of 7 miles per hour, 
for moving quickly from job 
to job. The reverse gear is 
used for hitching up to im- 
plements and turning in 
cramped spaces. 


The Fordson weighs 2750 
Ibs. with tanks full. It turns 
in a 21-foot circle. Soft ground 
can be worked, due to its size 
and light weight. And near 
you is a Ford service dealer 
where trained mechanics take 
care of any service require- 
ment. Parts are always in stock 
—at standardized low prices. 
Labor is figured on a flat-rate 
basis—you can know in ad- 
vance what any job will cost. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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® Filling silo by Fordson power 
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corR-™s ? 


Here is how one farmer raises 
corn with a Fordson. His experi- 
ence is typical of Fordson farmers: 

—he breaks up his land in 
nearly half the time it formerly 
took with horses ... and saves 
7le an acre on plowing alone! 

—he double disks his land and 
harrows it in almost a third the 
time . . . and saves 62c an acre! 

—he plants the crop in half the 
time . .. and saves 16c an acre! 

—he gives it three cultivations 
in less than half the time... and 
saves $1.05 per acre! 

—he harvests the crop in a little 
over half the time . . . and saves 
28c an acre! 

With Fordson power, he saves 
$2.82 an acre on these operations 
alone. Besides, he uses the Ford- 
son for many other jobs. 
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O air can escape at the 
mouth of your tire 
valves when equipped with 
Schrader valve insides in 
good condition screwed 
down tight. ie 
But valve insides will 
age or wear out just as tires 
do. That’s why it’s a wise 
precaution to renew every 
valve inside once a year. 
Schrader valve insides 
are sold five in a red metal 
box costing but 30c. Buy 
a box from your nearest 
dealer today. 
Schrader products are 


_sold by more than 100,000 


dealers throughout the 
world. 


BROOKLYN 


London 


SCHRADER’S SON, 


Toronto 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 


Inc., 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 


Note Book 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


FTER all our 

grumbling and 

kicking we will 

havesomeripe corn 

to crib. To listen to 

the talk at thresh- 

ing time you would 

think that the corn 

was so far behind 

that none of it could 

possibly get ripe. 

We forget so quick- 

ly the speed with 

which the corn has developed sowmany 
times before. 

* * * 

Last summer I met a man with a 
long tale of woe about the agricultural 
college because they were not putting 
on a campaign to induce people to build 
silos to save this corn crop. After- 
wards I recalled the fact that he was 
an agent for a silo manufacturing con- 
cern. Much of valuable farm advice 
comes from sources where personal 
interest is paramount. This man had 
no idea of how this silage could be 
profitably utilized. 

. 2 2 

There are plenty of things like silage 
and soybean hay that are very valuable 
to the man that has a use for them but 
are commodities that have no regular 
market value. Of course, the idea be- 
hind this silage advice is that such good 
feed can always be fed profitably; the 
truth is that in seasons when soft corn 


| is prevalent over much of the corn area, 


any kind of feeding is least likely to be 
profitable. All the market tendencies are 
against it. Increased demand for feed- 
ing stuff boosts the purchase price and 
the necessary similarity of feeding 
methods floods the market at selling 
time. I believe the man with silage 
can usually make’ more money by 
carrying it over until the next season, if 
he has to buy his feeder stuff. 
x * * 


A few years ago, when northern Iowa 
had a lot of soft corn, feeder pigs were 
shipped in by the thousand and in al- 
most every case those who bought them 
lost money. I saw several bunches sell 
at auction by the head at a price that 
made about twenty-five cents a pound, 
and as the market stood at selling time 
these pigs had to triple their weight to 
bring back the purchase price. It is 
such saving as this that adds to the 
disaster of soft corn years. 

* * * 

The only solution I can see for the 
recurring soft corn season is a system of 
farming that always maintains a place 
on the farm program where the imma- 
ture corn can be utilized. It has feeding 
value and should be saved. It is always 
disappointing in its value but that disap- 
pointment is much less if it carries with 
it no direct financial loss. The increased 
livestock on the farm tends to 
lessen the amount of soft corn. 


od * x 


also 


I have never seen so many tenants 
seeking farms to rent as there are this 


fall. It is a mystery to me why so m 
who are apparently farming now are 
located for next year. The farm pr 
of the last few years have certainly 1 
tempted many new men into the fi 
Anyhow, there are more farmers t! 
farms, which means that there is goi 
to be gradual sorting of tenant farme: 
. 6 = 

Alfalfa will never do us the good it 
should until we make it a field er 
These little patches are all right as 
experiment, but alfalfa is past t 
experimental period. We need it 
rotation crop as well as a hay crop. 

Ba * * 

We will have to get a new ram tl 
fall and in buying it we will look clos 
to the fleece than we have been. O 
last ram was a disappointment in |! 
wool and it is showing up in the flee 
of his offspring. I think we have pa 
too much attention to size and form! 
the expense of wool. An extra pound 
so of wool per head does not sound big, 
but even on a farm flock it soon ager 
gates a good bit of money. We look 
those extras closer than we did bef 
our bubble broke. 

oy 

When it comes to cheap farm pow: 
for pumping, the windmill in this secti: 
gets first place. With a good suppl 
tank for storage, one can almost alway 
keep up the water supply with wi 
power. We use a motor some but it 
mostly for cooling milk and cream whe 
the wind is not blowing. During th: 
fourteen years we have been on thi 
place our windmill has never made us 
cent of expense for repairs. The gears 
are all about worn out now and we ex 
pect to replace the head before cold 
weather comes. This time we will get 
one of the new ones that runs in oil and 
need be greased but once a year. It wi 
probably last longer and the family be 
disturbed by less squeaking. 

* * * 

We are getting our second crop of 
calves since we started on the plan oi 
milking the cows and raising our feeding 
calves by hand. Our last season’s crop 
is not as heavy as the ones we formerly 
weaned off the cows in the fall but then 
cost is so much less and the return fro: 
the cows enough more to make us believ: 
more than ever in the plan. 

* * * 

I wandered back across the field the 
other Sunday to an old deserted home- 
stead. A little house, almost lost in 
grove of big, old trees, is slowly tumb 
ling down. <All the other buildings hav: 
been gone some time. The hewed oal 
frame is heavy enough to support a big 
barn and still as sound and hard-as ever 
I strolled thru the old orchard and 
sampled a few apples from the few trees 
that time and stock have spared. Every- 
thing about the place seems to speak « 
homemaking. The axe marks on thes 
sturdy oak sills speak of a strong arm 
that was set to build a home. I am re- 
minded of those lines from Service: 











“QO heart of pure gold! I have made you 
a fold, 
It’s sheltered, sunfondled and warm, 
O little ones, rest! I have fashioned a 
nest; 
Sleep on, you are safe from the storm.”’ 


[he lilae bushes in the front yard tell of 
woman that tried to make a beautiful 
ye on the prairie. The building of 
mes and all that it entails is the in- 

centive that brings out all the good we 
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TRACTOR TESTS 

\ll the reports of the tractor tests 

nducted since this work began in 
1920 under provision of the Nebraska 
tractor law have been summarized and 
published in one bulletin, No. 220, 
Nebraska Tractor Tests. During the 
even years that the testing has been 
lone, 130 different models and types 
of tractors have been tested. 

In the first four years some of the 
10dels did not come up to the claims 
made for them, but during the last 
ree years every machine has met the 
laims of the manufacturers. All ma- 
hines tested have been certified by 
their manufacturers as stock model 
machines. They have been operated by 
killed operators employed by the state 
to do the testing. 

Ordinary fuels have been used and 
every other measure has been taken to 
ake the tests fair to both the manu- 
facturer and, to the farmer who wants 


) know the performance of a machine | 


e may buy. Ask the University of 

Nebraska at Lincoln, for it. 

FROM A COOPERATOR’S NOTE- 
BOOK 


[t appears that our lawmakers are 
convinced of one thing at least—the 


ost troublesome thing about the old | 


iw of supply and demand is the supply. 
\bout the only surplus we haven't 
experienced is a surplus of real co- 
perators. 
The best life insurance for a coopera- 
ive is a policy of frankness. 
Some farmers would like to cooperate | 
the installment plan. 
There is one question about. coopera- 
m we haven’t seen answered yet: Is it 
st to join a cooperative association in 
e light or dark of the moon? 
The farm surplus is like perpetual 
otion; it is getting a lot of attention 
d looks as tho it could be solved. 
[t takes self-starters, not cranks, to 
t the “operation” in cooperation 


F...J. 


COMING EVENTS 


Dairy Cattle Congress, National Bel- 
in Horse Show and American Poul- 
Congress, Waterloo, lowa, Septem 
26 to October 2. 
Ohio State Fair, October 1-18. 
\merican Royal Livestock Show 
.ansas City, November 12-19. 
International Livestock Exposition, 
ucago, November 26-December 3 
National Dairy Show, Memphis, 


ctober 15-22. 


[french Silo. Cireular 76, North 
Dakota agricultural college, Fargo 
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Great Servants of Agriculture 





These 4-Cylinder Tractors— 


DEERING 


15-30, 10-20, Farmall 


McCormick -Deer- 
ing 15-30. 3-plow 
power and capacity. 
Showing also the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Corn 
Picker which goes into 
the standing corn and 
does the work of six 
hand huskers. 


HE years of experience of 

the Harvester Company in 
the building of power farming 
equipment has produced the 
finely developed McCormick- 
Deering Tractors shown in 
these three views. One is a 








U 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 
Liberal Power for Belt, Drawbar 
and Power Take-Off 


3-plow tractor, with power to 
spare. The others are 2-plow 
tractors, also with a liberal 
surplus of power. 


Where any member of this 
trio of tractors is on the job, 
power farming is at its best, 
easiest, most profitable level. 
So popular have the 15-30 and 
10-20 been for several years 
that you can now find them 
plugging away any day in any 
farming community in the land. 
The FARMALL is younger, 
but already old in service on 
thousands of corn and cotton 
farms. It meets the demand 


606 So Michig an Ave 





for a true general-purpose 
tractor that will replace animal 
power for plowing, disking, 
planting, cultivating, mow- 
ing, raking, and all other 
farm power work. 


Put a 15-30, a 10-20 ora 
FARMALL at work—or use 


gi the special features of the new 
we—emmee FARMALL in combination 
ee with the 15-30 or 10-20 tractor 


—and settle,your farm power 
problem for years to come. 
Hundreds of farms are being 
handled much more efficiently 
by the use of two tractors. 
Write for a catalog, and see 
the tractors themselves at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s. 





McCormick-Deering Farmall 
It plows, plants, cultivates, mows and 
rakes—it “does it all’”’ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Chicago, fil 


















































When the Apples Go to Market 


How to Get a Better Barrel Pack 


By L.-S. 


VERY large proportion of the apple crop of the Middle 
West put into cold storage for winter sale is packed in 
barrels. There was a time when the barreling of apples 
was a relatively simple proposition. The apples were simply 
run into the barrels as they came from the orchard without 
any particular effort to do more than take out a few of the 
worst spoiled apples. However, there has been an increasingly 
considerable competition from the carefully graded box 
apples, and this competition has resulted in a market that 
demands more quality in the barrel apples than was formerly 
demanded. For that reason, growers who are marketing their 
apples in barrels must pay closer attention to putting on the 
market a product that will receive favorable attention from 
the consumer. 

The matter of maturity of the fruit is an important item. 
Often other field work is allowed to interfere with the-apple 
harvest and the result is fruit which is far too mature for best 
storage conditions. It is pretty difficult to lay down any 
definite rules to determine the proper date for harvesting, 
but most any grower who is at all familiar with the apples 
that he is raising knows by the color of the fruit, color of the 
seed, and the way in which the stem separates from the spur, 
as to the stage of ripeness. The one point which perhaps should 
be emphasized most strongly here is that if a profit is to be 
expected from the orchard operations, the fruit will have to 
be harvested at the right time, regardless of the pressure of 
other work. 
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Just as much care should be taken to pick the apples care 
fully when they are intended for the barrel as when they ar 
intended for the box. In no case should the stem be pull 
out of the apple, for that makes a wound thru which decay 
organisms gain ready entrance. Furthermore, if spurs ar 
accidentally pulled from the tree during the process of picking, 
they should be removed, for they are very likely to cause 
punctures in the apples, and these punctures will result in 
rapid decay of the fruit. The fruit must not be bruised. 

The work of harvesting can be speeded up materially by 
the use of proper picking utensils. One of the most popular 
is the regular picking sack with a drop bottom. These are 
fine when a person is working in an upright position. Care 
must be used, however, in moving about that the apples are 
not crushed. 

A picking bag has the distinct advantage of leaving both 
hands of the picker free, and he can harvest a much large: 
quantity of fruit in a day than he can with baskets. 

On the other hand, many pickers are inclined to bruise 
the fruit when they use the picking sacks, and for that reason 
the baskets or buckets with drop bottoms are frequentl 
used. 

In a small orchard, when weather conditions are favorable, 
it is usually very practical to have a portable packing tabl 
and sort and pack the apples just as they come from th« 
trees. 

There are two types of grading or sorting tables in general 
use. Probably the most used is the 
apron table. The bed of the table is 
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Packs fron commercial 


orchards 


The price the qrower will get tor 
, . , 
these apples depends much on the 


way in which the y are packed 





slatted so that the leaves and trash will 
fall thru. This bed is inclined so that the 
fruit will roll to the lower end as it is 
graded, and at the lower end there is a 
trap or apron of canvas which can be 
lowered into the barrel to allow the 
apples to roll gently to the bottom of the 
barrel as they are available. The width 
of this bed tapers down to about a foot 
at the opening. 

At the upper end of the slatted incline 
is a bin into which the apples are placed 
as they come from the orchard, and 
fromwhichthey (Continued on page 39 
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AFTER SHAVING 
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HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shav- vigor. Then, over your face will steal 
ing? You will like it. lingering and delightful sense of coolness 
5 — — i 


anh « ‘ _ = c ‘ 
4 . e 1° Sucn aS VOu have never Know! betore 
We are so certain of this that we are . 


y 


willing to risk the cost of this page to tell \nd as it cools, Listerine also heals— 
you about it. takes the smart and burn out ot 


: wounds left by the razor and lessens thi 
After your next shave, just douse Lis ‘ ; Se igag? ' 
: danger of infection! Go ahead: 


rs 2 1 F 
terine on full strength and watch é' , os ts 
“ try Listerine this way. Wedare 





results. Immediately, your skin *s 
thes you. Lambert Pharmacal Com 


will tingle with new life and 


safe antiseptic 




















S pa rk Plugs 


UCCESSFUL farm own- 

ers will tell you that one 
of the important things to 
watch in engine-driven farm 
equipment is spark plugs. 
That’s why two out of three 
farms use Champions— 
known the world over as the 
better spark plugs. 


For Champions with their 
exclusive sillimanite insula- 
tors which are practically un- 
breakable and strongly resist 
carbon formation—their two- 
piece, gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy—and 
their special analysis elec- 
trodes which do not corrode 
assure greater dependability; 
better engine performance; 
longer life; and a saving in 
gas and oil. 

Try Champions in your 
truck, tractor, sfationary en- 
gine or your own personal 
car and learn why the major- 
ity of farm owners as well as 
millions of car owners always 
buy Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


| 


\ 


Champion X — 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors — 
packed in the 
Red Box 


60/7 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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| penditure .of labor and vitality. 














A practical packing case 


WINTERING THE BEES 

Every experienced beekeeper realizes 
that winter is the critical time for bees. 
This is one of the points that is some- 
times overlooked by the beginner or 
the man with only a relatively few 
hives. Every winter sees heavy losses 
in bees due to lack of care and protec- 
tion from cold weather. 

According to C. O. Dirks of the de- 
partment of entomology at Purdue 
University, there is even considerable 
question among many as to the neces- 
sity for protecting bees for the winter. 
In explaining the reason for the need of 
extra protection for bees during this 
period of time, Mr. Dirks explains, 
‘Bees, unlike most other insects, do not 
lie dormant during the winter. If a 
thermometer were thrust into a cluster 
of bees during a cold winter day it would 
show a temperature of almost 60 de- 
grees. And no matter how cold the 
weather gets, this degree of heat is al 
ways maintained by the bees, or at 
least they try to maintain it. The heat 
is produced by physical exercise and the 
colder it is the faster the bees work. 
However, in order to raise this heat the 
bees must use up their vitality. In the 
summer months during the honey flow 
a bee literally works itself to death and 
uses up its vitality in five or six weeks 
and dies. The bees raised during 
August and September must live over 
until the next spring if the colony is to 
survive the winter, as no brood is raised 
during the winter. If the bees use up 
their vitality during the winter pro- 
ducing heat, they have no vitality left 
in the spring for rearing of brood, gather- 
ing of nectar or pollen, and the colony 
is so weak it cannot build up for honey 
gathering. A bee is like a storage bat- 
tery, when once its vitality is used up 
it cannot recharge itself, but dies. 

“The beekeeper can conserve the 
vitality of his bees by giving them pro- 
tection during the winter. A good wind- 
break and good packing about the colony 
enables the bees to maintain their 
cluster temperature with the least ex- 
This 
also results in the bees using less stores, 
and permits more rapid brood rearing 
in the spring.”’ 

Many methods of protection are in 
use. Packing cases are now used by 
many beekeepers at a cost of only 15 
to 25 cents per colony for materials. 


| Wooden packing frames are very effi- 


| eost is higher. 


cient and permanent but the initial 
Sawdust, chaff, wheat 


| straw, or leaves are used as insulation. 
| Whatever the packing, it should be 
| kept dry. Bees should be placed in their 


winter quarters about the middle or last 
of October. 


PROFITABLE CULLS 


It is sometimes a perplexing problem 
for the small orchardist to find a profit- 


able way to turn his cul] apples into 
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profit. They are usually thrown o 
ground during the picking or ar 
where they fall from the trees to 
and breed more disease to be fought 
following year. In orcharding, as i 
other forms of business, it is the | 
things that make the entire vent 
profitable. A way to turn the cull a; 
into a profit may mean therefore 
difference between running the or 
at a profit or at a loss for the 
Apples that lie around in the hot 
soon become a total loss. The s 
hand and power cider press is one 
tion of this problem. 

An instance of this came to my 
tention last year. Down the road { 
me a ways there is a farmer who ope 
a small orchard in connection with 
remainder of his farm. He and 
family of two boys and a daughte1 
all of the work on the place. | 
often stopped and watched then 
work in their orchard around a; 
picking time and the system and 
of confusion in their picking operat 
have always been a cause for admirat 
on my part. 

Definite Plan of Operation 


The three men and the girl | 
apples all forenoon and about hal! 
the afternoon. The picked fruit is 
in the shade of the tree from whic! 
is picked until along toward eve: 
when one of the boys brings the 
wheeled wagon and all of them 
in hauling the picked apples to 
packing shed. 

This shed is arranged so that t] 
is @ minimum of handling of the f: 
from the baskets to the barrel or | 
whichever is being packed at the ti: 
The fruit is dumped from the bask 
onto a long sorting table made wit! 
bottom of canvas. Here the fruit 
sorted by the three children while t 
father does the packing of the fruit. 
The culls are dropped into a trough 
the front of the packing table and fro: 
here they glide by gravity to the outside 
of the shed. The good fruit is likewise 
carried by gravity along the center of 
the table to the end where the packe: 
san easily reach it. 

After the apples have all been sorted 
and while the father finishes the packing 
on the inside of the shed the three othe: 
go outside the shed and run the cul 
that have accumulated there thru the 
hand cider press that stands beside the 
cull pile. During the pressing of the 
cider from the apple pulp one of the boys 
fills gallon jugs with the sweet cider. 
These are labeled and cleaned before 
being placed on ice to be cooled. The 
cooled cider finds a ready market among 
the autoists that pass this farm ever) 
day. Sometimes there is a surplus of 
cider that is not sold in this manner. 
None of this cider is wasted, however, 
for it is removed from the jugs and 
used for making cider vinegar, whic! 
finds almost as good a market as tl 
fresh juice.—W. E. W., Ind. 
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TIME FOR PICKING APPLES 

Every grower of apples who is i 
terested in some of the finer points « 
apple harvesting, who would like to 
study data on the changes taking plac: 
in apples before picking and during 
storage as well as information relatiy 
to handling apples, should have United 
States department of agriculture bull: 
















No. 1406-D, “‘The Ripening, Storage 
| Handling of Apples.” 


[he facts given in this bulletin have | 
been proved by tests and observation | 
the department carried on simul- | 


eously in experimental orchards at 
herst, Mass.: Ithaca, N. Y.; East 
Lansing, Mich.; Wooster, Ohio; Council 
iffs, lowa; Rosslyn, Va.; and in com- 
recial orchards at Wenatchee, Wash. 
\ copy of this publication may be ob- 


tained free as long as the supply lasts 


writing the United States depart- 
ent of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


OIL SPRAY FOUND BEST IN CON- 


} 


( 


| 
i 


TROL OF SCALE 


San Jose scale, perhaps the worst 
hard insect in the Middle West, can 
controlled with miscible oils, lubri- 
ting oil emulsions and under certain 
nditions with limesulphur § sprays, 


cording to the findings of a group of | 
ntomologists who met at Vincennes to | 


over the experimental results of the 
st four years on this work in both 
liana and Illinois. 

They found that oil spray has ob- 


tained complete control in southern 


liana when the infestations have 
en unusually severe and persistent. 
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ACTS 


--~AND THE OPEN MIND 


rowers in northern Indiana have been | 
iccessful with limesulphur when ap- | 


ied thoroly. The following statement | 


s issued by the group: 
“Experiments the past season corrobo- 


rate former results. Rather general use 


I 


lubricating oil sprays recommended 
Purdue has given results this year. 
r scale control on apple trees in 


ndiana and Illinois the oil sprays ap- | 
ied in the fall or spring when the trees | 


: fully dormant and the temperature 
out forty degrees F. are recom- 
ended, spring treatments being pref- 


rable. 


“The oil sprays found effective are 
he boiled lubricating oil emulsion, and 
| of the commercial miscible oils that 
ive been tested, the miscible oils to 

used at the rate recommended by 
e manufacturers and the lubricating 

emulsion at two percent strength 
s recommended in the government and 
tate publications. In heavy infesta- 


tions a three percent emulsion is recom- 


ended. The cold mixed oil €mulsions 


have also proven effective but more 


fficulty has been experienced in mak- 
g stable emulsions. 

“For the control of the scale on 
aches, the results of experiments to 
te show no injury to trees from dor- 
ant applications with two or three 
ercent lubricating oil emulsion. The 
| sprays alone are ineffective as fungi- 
les and altho tests to date indicate 
e possible value of a combination oil 
id Bordeaux spray for the control of 
ile and peach leaf curl, the results are 
‘t sufficiently conclusive to permit 
commendations. If oil is used on 
each the usual limesulphur applica- 


tions for the peach leaf curl should be 


ade in addition to assure complete 
ontrol. Except where scale is threaten- 


ng or increasing limesulphur is prefer- 
bl 


ble for peach trees because it will 
sually control light infestations of 


scale and is effective for peach curl.’ 


The higher the tree the more difficult | 
t will be to harvest the fruit. 





dpe MOST important element in business success 
and the most difficult—is to be sure that you have 


all the facts before you act. 


o GET them all, from every possible source, is the 

first objective in General Motors. The Research 
Laboratories contribute some. These are nuggets, left 
in the crucible, after hundreds of ideas that looked 
good have been burned away. The Proving Ground 
contributes others. Dealers contribute. The public 
contributes. Every department contributes. Through 
the whole organization runs a spirit of inquiry and of 
rigid insistence on proof. 


UT oF such thinking come the new models an- 
() nounced from time to time by Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick, LaSalle, Cadillac 
all with Fisher Bodies. And by Frigidaire. Each new 
model is a tested step forward. Nothing goes into it 
as a result of habit or guess or pride of opinion. 


Nothing counts but hard-won facts, gathered and 
used with an open mind. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


**“A car for every purse and purpose” 
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The electric refrigerator 
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Radio-is+ BETTER- With « eDes- Somers * Power 

















an egg-but not 
a battery 
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Ture isn't much difference in the 

size or shape of batteries. And you 
can't tell how good they are before 
you use them. @ If you could, one 
element alone would win your pref- 
erence for Burgess. That element is 
Chrome. Chrome is the preservative 
that maintains an abundance of un- 
failing energy in Burgess Batteries— 
long after most dry cells cease to func- 
tion. The black and white stripes are 
individual marks identifying Burgess 
Chrome Batteries. Buy them for long 
lasting, dependable performance. 


Ch " —the preserving element used ia 
rome, leather, metals, paints and other 
materials subject to wear, is also used in Burgess 


Batteries. It gives them unusual stayeng power. 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are patented. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTER Y COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


nfm 8 
BURGESS | mone 
oafteny | Seoeaes 
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ae i | suacess | 
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BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHT & RADIO 


BATTERIES 
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| DOCTORING THE OLD ORCHARD 


Five years ago, Wymond Stockhoff, 


| of Gallia county, Ohio, purchased an 


old apple orchard that had been given 
up as a worthless proposition. At that 


| time at least half of the trees were 
| diseased and were bearing no fruit 


whatever. The rest of them were not 
bearing more than one-third of a crop. 
The trees had not been pruned nor 
sprayed properly and the insects and 
diseases that destroy apple trees had 
almost taken possession of them. 

There are 3,000 trees in the Stockhoff 
orchard, including the following varie- 
ties: Transparent, Wealthy, Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, Ben Davis, Rome 
Beauty, Mammoth Black Twig and 
Winesap. About 800 of the trees are 
twenty years old, and the rest of them 
were planted in 1911. 

Stockhoff had not been in possession 
of this old orchard six months until it 
showed signs of recovery. It has borne 
a full crop of apples, and Stockhoff has 
made a good profit every year since 
that time. There are only three dis- 
eased trees left. The rest of them are 
in perfect condition. 

In addition to proper pruning and 
fertilizing, it goes without saying that 
Stockhoff sprays. He uses the formulas 
and program: recommended for his 


| section of the country. 


Stockhoff prunes his trees every year, 
cutting out all the cross limbs and does 


| his thinning by pruning. “Proper 


pruning will not only produce more and 


| better apples,” says Stockhoff, “but if 


the trees are topped out heavily, it will 
greatly reduce the picking cost.”” He 


| does his pruning between the time the 


leaves fall and when the buds appear. 

Stockhoff fertilizes his trees every 
year with nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, After the first year he re- 
duces the amount of fertilizer about 
16 percent and adds acid phosphate and 
lime. “This maintains the natural color 
of the fruit,’”’ he says—T. E. L., Ohio. 


RHUBARB IN THE WINTER 


How would you like to have some 
rhubarb “fresh from the garden”’ this 
winter? You may have it, without a 
great deal of trouble, too. It is simply 
a matter of foreing the roots in the 
cellar. 

Forced rhubarb is produced from 
plant foods stored in the large fleshy 
roots of the plant. For that reason, 
care must be taken in digging the plants 
to get as much of the large roots as 
possible. Dig the roots after the frost 
has killed the tops and before the ground 
freezes. Then after digging the roots 
should be left outdoors until they have 
been thoroly frozen. This freezing of 
the roots is essential for successful 
foreing as it results in certain changes 
in the roots and forms the rest pe ao 
following which the crowns will make 
vigorous growth when given pret 
heat and moisture conditions. 
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After the roots have been dug, b: 
they freeze, they should be cov 
with leaves or straw to prevent dr 
out and shriveling. While roots of 
age may be used for forcing, the la) 
older roots usually produce hea 
yields. 

The frozen roots may be placed in 
corner of the cellar and covered 
moist soil. Exclude the direct sunli: 
but it is well to have diffused 
This is obtainable by placing paper « 
cellar windows in the case of a 
lighted cellar. The rhubarb will 
quite satisfactorily at any temperat 
from 50 to 75 degrees F., but proba 
the best temperature for well cok 
stalks of satisfactory size is about 
degrees. 

It takes about four or five weeks ai 
the beginning of the forcing period 
obtain the first stalks, and new st 
will be produced for a month and a } 
to two months thereafter. As much 
four or five pounds of marketable r! 
barb may be produced from a lar 
clump of roots under good conditi: 











Care in picking is essential to qualit 


WHEN THE APPLES GO TO 
MARKET 


Continued from page 26 


roll on to the incline. Where two grad: 
of apples are packed, it is usual t 
remove the culls and the second grad: 
fruit into baskets or barrels, and allow 
the first grade fruit to run over th 
table, but it will save time to remove the 
grade which makes up the smaller pro- 
portions of the fruit, as this reduces the 
amount of handling. 

Sometimes a simple sorting table of 
burlap is used. The apples are placed 
on the table, which has sides eight o1 
nine inches high, and the graders simply 
pick up each individual specimen and 
place it in the proper basket. If the 
sorters do not throw the apples into the 
basket while the fruit is being graded 
these tables are very efficient in giving 
an excellent pack, but as a rule they ar 
considerably slower than the other ty 
of sorting table. 

There are a number of patent sizi 
machines on the market, and they 
coming into general use in gr: 
apples, even for barreling. 

In getting barrels, be sure that tl 
are of legal size. The minimum eapacit 
has been fixed by an act of congress at 
7,056 cubic inches or a little over three 
bushels, 











‘cocking it back and forth with short, 


I 







Sl 


packing a barrel, the first operation 
at of fac ing, or arranging the first, 
perhaps the second, layer of apples S 
ncentri¢ rings in the bottom of the 
|. Apples of reasonably uniform 
ind shape and color are used for 
gy, but the sensible thing to do is to 
.pples for facing that represent fair- 

the average contents of the barrel. 
r the barrel is faced, it is moved to 
yacking bin or grading table, where 
filled. About a bushel of apples are 
red carefully into the bottom of the 
el and then the barrel is racked by 


-y movements. It is she ike n down 
ilarly as each half-bushel is added. 


st to the top, and the final racking 
viven, the barrel is tailed off by ar- 
ging the apples at the top so that the 
sure in heading the barrel will be 
aly distributed. In order to reduce 
amount of bruising among these 
_ it is desirable to use a corrugated 
ae r over the apples and underneath 
e head, and then the head is pressed 
vp, the hoop driven in place, and 
\-liners nailed in. 
\ good job of packing can be done 
in expert with little more time spent 


Vhen the apples in the barrel come up | 


the job than a second rate job of | 


king would require. An attractive 
: may easily result in an increased 
for the product sufficient to cover 

e cost of barrels and even more. As 
z as this is the case, attention to the 


wk is something that is well worth- 


hile 


\nyone who is interested in making 
even more thoro study of methods of 
king apples in the barrels out of the 


chard would be interested, I am sure, 


farmers’ bulletin No. 1080, ‘‘Prepara- 
' Barreled Apples for Market,” 


tainable from the United States de- 


‘tment of agriculture, Washington, 


he 


KEEP APPLES COOL IN STORAGE 


might be advised that all fruit in 
rage be kept cool. However, apples 
prise most of the fruit stored on 
belt farms, so any suggestions rela- 
to the handling of the stored fruit 
rally apply most directly to apples. 
hose who have stored apples will do 
to sort them over occasionally— 
ticularly if they are in common stor- 
Where high quality closely graded 
les have been put into cold storage, 
sorting is usually never necessary 
ss it does happen to be very late in 
season, beyond the usual date to 
h the variety can be kept. 
common storage the occasional 
rm spells thru winter cause develop- 
t of rots, and it is the danger from 
standpoint that requires the occa- 
il sorting over of apples that are in 
e or cellar or in any storage, unless 
cold storage. 


\ complete record of plant introduc- 
is made by the department of 
ticulture at the South Dakota 
eriment station at Brookings is 
ntained in the new bulletin, “Plant 
troductions’”’—Bulletin 224. The 
letin was written in response to 


iny inquiries for records of hardy | 


uth Dakota plamts, and will be dis- 
buted free on request. 
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Extra Profits 


you can make from 
Farm Machinery 


Here are 








New lubrication system is cutting produc- 
tion costs and increasing profits everywhere 





Implement Makers 
who have adopted 


ALEMITE or 
ALEMITE-ZERK 


Advance-Rumely Company 
Allis-Chalmers Company 
American Seeding N echine | Co. 
Appleton Manufacturing 
Athens Plow Company 

Athey Truss Wheel Company 
Avery Power Machinery Co 
The A. D. Baker Company 
Manufacturing Co. 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Bear Tractors, Inc. 

Belle City Mfg. Company 
Bloom Manufacturing Co, 
Bossert Corporation 


| Brown Lynch Scott Co. 


J. 1, Case Plow Works 


| J. I, Case T. M. Company 
| Caterpillar Tractor Company 


| Hockin 


Climax Corporation 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Co, 
Deere & Company 

Deere & Mansur Works 

John Deere Harvester Works 
John Deere Plow Works 

John Deere Spreader Works 
John Deere Tractor Works 
Electric Wheel Company 
Emerson- Sregueeee Corps 
A. T. Ferrell Compa 

Fox River Tractor ‘Company 
Full-Crawler Com ~~ 
Gehle Bros. Mfg 

Gravely Motor Biow ‘& Cultivator 


Gray Tractor Company 
Hart-Parr Company 

Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
Valley Mfg. Co. 
Huber Manufacturing Co. 
Hummer Plow Works 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co, 
Innes Shocker Company 
International Harvester Co, 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co 

J. T. Tractor Company, 
Joliet Manufacturing Co. 
Kewanee Implement Co. 
Litchfield Mfg. Company 
Louden Machinery Co. 
McAdam & Sons 
Massey-Harris “amotay 
Messinger Mfg. C 


Minnea —_ Threshing Mach. Co. 
Moline lement Company 
Monerch 1 ractors 


rp. 

New Beeman saat r Company 
Nichols & puogare 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Parker Pattern Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 
Rock Island Plow Company 

. W. Ross Ensilage Cutter & 

Silo Co, 

Stoughton Wagon Company 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
Toro Manufacturing Co. 
Van Brunt Mfg. Company 
Western Harvester Co. 
Wisconsin Tractor Company 


CANADA 


Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co, 
Cockshutt Plow Company 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. 

John ison Thresher Co. 
International Harv. Mo Ltd. 
Sawyer-Massey Co., 

Verity Works Massey Harris 
Waterloo Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Waterous Com any, Led. 

Geo, White & Sons, Ltd. 


© 1927, T.B. M. Co. 


High Pressure Lubrication for Farm I; sipdenneiila 


Farming with machinery is profitable, but it is 
equally true that a great many farmers—perhaps 
you, yourself—are not getting the greatest possible 
return from your investment in implements. You are 
letting certain unnecessary costs eat into your profits. 


These costs—80% of which you now can easily 
eliminate—are the result of just one thing, faulty 
lubrication. 

Poor lubrication, neglected lubrication, causes break- 
downs that mean lost time and expensive repairs. 
’ Badly lubricated machines cost far more to operate. 
And because they wear out long before they should, 
their original cost must be divided over a few crops 
instead of over a great many. All these unnecessary 
costs come right out of your profits. 

But there’s a way to stop them—to get every possible 
profit-dollar out of your machines. It is through the 
use of the lubrication system that has taken all the 
bother, all the messiness, all the uncertainty out of the 
job. It is called the Alemite High Pressure Lubrication 
System—the same system that is in use today on more 
than 10,000,000 automobiles. 


Look for Alemite on the new machines you buy 


You’ll have no trouble, because all the leading manu- 
facturers of farm implements have now adopted this 
easy, positive lubrication system for their implements. 
They adopted it because they found it would enable 
farmers to make more money. 

Look for Alemite equipment on all new machines you 
buy. You’ll be glad to know that this producer of 
extra-profits has not added anything to the cost of 
these machines to you. 

And remember, for a very small outlay you can easily 
equip your present implements with Alemite. A few 
cents for an Alemite fitting will save a bearing worth 
many dollars. 

To lubricate with Alemite you merely attach the 
Alemite Compressor Gun to the fitting on each bearing. 
A twist of the wrist forces clean, fresh lubricant entirely 
through the bearing, forcing out the worn-out, gritty 
grease at the same time. An entire machine can be 
perfectly Alemited in a few minutes. 

If your automobile or implement dealer cannot supply 
you with Alemite fittings, write us and we will tell you 
the name of the nearest dealer who can. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
2694 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co., of Canada, Ltd., ae Ont. 


Valuable Book FRE E 
Mail this coupon today and you'll receive our valuable and 
interesting book, ‘‘Alemite on the Farm.” It will show you 
how you can easily increase profits and cut down expenses. 





Bassick Mfg. Co., 2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your book, “‘Alemite on the Farm.” 


Name. 
Address 


Town... State. 
Check here (_) if your dealer does not carry Alemite Fittings 
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The Practical Storage Cave 
A Good One Will Pay Its Way 


Y no means the least of the garden’s 
value is in the products that are 
stored for winter use. Good stor- 

age facilities mean that a garden is of 
value in an economic way, not only 
during the growing season, but also 
during the months that intervene be- 
tween growing seasons. 

Small quantities of vegetables or 
fruits may be stored in barrels, kegs or 
pits underground, but such facilities 
usually mean that it is more difficult to 
get at the stored products during the 
winter than it is in a regular storage 
cave. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
regulate ventilation and moisture so 
closely, and these are factors that have 
a very great bearing on results obtained 
from any storage. 

Simply because of the convenience, 
if nothing else, a storage cave is a real 
asset to any farm where an ample 
supply of winter stores is appreciated. 

While you are building a storage cave, 
it might just as well be built large 
enough so that some of the surplus 
produced by the garden and the orchard 
can be put in the cave to be sold later 
in the winter, when prices are higher. In 
this way a large part if not the entire 
cost of the cave may be very quickly 
realized from the extra prices obtained 
for the product in the season of scarcity. 

There are many types of storage 
caves, and many different ideas con- 
cerning the construction of the cave. 
On this page you will see two different 
types illustrated, and both of these are 
giving excellent satisfaction. The cave 
illustrated in the larger picture is on an 
Indiana farm not far north 
of Lafayette. Itisbeingused 














every fall as a storage place for vege- 
tables, euc., raised by a market gar- 
dener. The brick storage, which is half 
below ground and half above, is on an 
Illinois farm, where it is giving excellent 
satisfaction as a cool storage according 
to the tenant. 

The several sketches of the plans and 
cross-sections of the side-hill storage are 


By L. G. WALTON 


adapted from plans furnished thru the 
courtesy of the Indiana experiment 
station at Purdue. 

As you will note, the plan is well 
adapted to use in a side hill, but it may 
also be adapted for an underground 
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Cross section showing ventilators, floor, 
double doors, etc. 









vitrified sewer pipes which are laid 
a grade of two percent, and carried 
to a point about fifty feet from the « 
to a lower piece of ground, wher 
outlet is obtainable. These drains | 
vent an accumulation of water at 
time on the floor. Also the large dr 
provides for proper ventilation, and t 
will prevent any collection of water 
the walls or on vegetables or fruit sto) 
in the cave. As the air in the cave | 
comes warm, it rises and passes « 
thru the two ten-inch vitrified sey 
pipes that are cast in the roof of t 
cave. As rapidly as the warm air 
discharged thru these openings in t 
roof it is replaced by fresh air draw 
thru the large tile entering thru th 





























Above is a 

brick storage 

half below 
grou nd 


To the left is 
a picture of 
the Purdue 


storage cave 
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cave, with provision for drainage. 

In order for any storage cave to be 
successful, it is necessary for it to take 
care of three very essential factors— 
moisture, temperature and ventilation. 

Let us see how this Purdue cave takes 
care of these factors. 

In the first place the cave is amply 
provided with drainage thru twelve-inch 


floor. For a cave of the dimensions of 
that illustrated in the plan these pipes 
will be ample to change the air at least 
once or twice daily and even oftener in 
cold weather. 

Slides should be provided at the 
lower ends of the roof ventilators, in 
order that they may be closed entirely 
or closed enough so that rapid change of 
air may be cut off in extremely cold 
weather. This will avoid unduly low 
temperatures, which would result in 
ruining fruit and many of the vegetables 
stored. 

Finally, when it comes to tne matte? 
of holding an even temperature, here i: 
a cave which is very efficient from that 
standpoint. Double doors are arranged 
in the front. In the illustration you will 
note that the interior door is slatted 
However, this should be made solid, 
especially in colder climates, in orde! 
that very thoro insulation may be had. 
Most of the cellar is underground. Thx 
front end, (Continued on page 39a 
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IGH speed is effortless 

for this new Dodge Four. 
High speed hour after hour— 
with ample reserves for the oc- 
casional spurt. Thrilling accel- 
eration. Dogged power. 


Bodies remarkably spacious 
without excess weight or bulk. 
Seats as comfortable as your fa- 
voritechair.Room tostretch your 
legs. Plenty of head clearance. 


From cadet visor to stop-and- 
tail light—a smartcar. Smart in 
line—smart in finish—smart in 
fittings. The most costly and 
luxurious upholstery on any car 
under a thousand dollars. 


Inspect and drive this brilliant 
Four. You'll discover many 
features heretofore unheard of 
in a car so low in price. 
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This practical 
book on farm 
building is free! 


UR new book, “Where to use 

West Coast Woods on your 
farm”, is just offthe press. This book 
was reviewed in advance of publica- 
tion by Professor W. J. Gilmore, 
head of Agricultural Engineering 
Department, Oregon Agricultural 
College, and Professor L. J. Smith, 
head of Agricultural Engineering 
Department, Washington State 
College. 


The subjects covered include farm 
homes, barn, hog houses, poultry 
houses, sheds, stables, fences, cribs 
and other farm structures. The 
economy, strength, durability and 
beauty of the important West Coast 
woods— Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, Sitka Spruce and Western 
Red Cedar—are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in relation to farm profits 
and efficiency. 


This important book is the first 
of a series on farm buildings to be 
issued by the West Coast Lumber 
Bureau. Others now being printed, 
and available in a short time, are 
specialized books on dairy barns, 
poultry houses, hog houses, etc. 


Your copy of “Where to use West 
Coast Woods on your farm,” is 
waiting for you to send us your 


name and address. 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


Douglas Fir 
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STERILIZING HOTBED SOIL 


Those of us who have made it a prac- 
tice to grow our own plants in hotbeds 
have almost always had some trouble 
with loss of plants from damping off. 
This sort of trouble can be avoided by 
sterilizing the soil. 

Sterilizing the soil in which the early 
plants will be grown in the hotbed next 
spring is simply a preventive of trouble 
the same as the formaldehyde treat- 
ment of potatoes for scab. 

A good many who are now sterilizing 
their soil in the spring would find it 
decidedly better to sterilize the soil in 
the fall before it freezes. That will 
usually make it possible to plant several 
weeks earlier. 

There is another peculiar thing that 
science has been unable to explain when 
the soil is sterilized, and that is the fact 
that plants will grow more vigorously 
in the sterilized soil. 

In sterilizing large amounts of soil, 
mix one gallon of formaldehyde with 
100 gallons of water. Use one gallon of 
the prepared mixture for each cubic foot 
of soil in the hotbed. The soil should, 
at the time of treatment, contain about 
the right amount of moisture for plant- 
ing. In a heavy soil it is well to mix the 
solution with the soil by turning it and 
applying part of the solution on each 
side. 

This formaldehyde solution generates 
a gas in the soil that acts as a sterilizer. 
The soil should be covered with paper, 
canvas or some similar material that 
will prevent the gas from escaping 
readily. Leave the covers on for several 
days so that the gas will permeate thru 
and thru the entire mass of soil. 

Remember that plants cannot grow 
in treated soil until it has been aired for 
about two weeks; and right there is the 
value of sterilizing the soil in the fall or 
early winter before the ground has 
frozen. 

This method of treatment has made 
it possible to overcome the damping-off 
disease in the hotbed. 

Those of you who wish to prepare a 
little soil for house plants can follow 
this method, or a small quantity of soil 
could be baked in the oven until it is 
hot thru and thru. 


BOOSTING NEXT YEAR’S ASPAR- 
AGUS CROP 


\fter the asparagus tops have been 
killed by the severe frosts, mow off the 
bed and burn. This will destroy the 
asparagus seed and also the spores of 
rust. The tops have to be removed in 
order to get them out of the way so 
they will not interfere with the develop- 
ment and harvesting next year’s crop 
anyway, and it might just as well be 
done soon enough so that there will be 
as little trouble as possible from seedling 


plants in the asparagus bed. 
As as you have removed the 


asparagus tops from the garden, apply 


soon 
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a liberal amount of stable manur 
While-not a great deal of plant food 
removed in the asparagus top, at th 
same time plenty of plant food shoul 
be supplied in order that a good er 
of the large size marketable shoots ma 
be obtained. The home patch is sti 
quite satisfactory even tho it produc 
only small shoots, but the consumin 
public discriminates against the sma! 
shoots, and in order to make the max 
mum profit, a person simply has t 
furnish the public what the publi 
wants and is willing to pay for. 

Leave this top dressing on the aspar: 
gus plantation until very early in t! 
spring. As soon as the soil is dry enoug 
to work next spring, dise the enti 
plantation thoroly, just the same as 
there were no asparagus on the ground 
thus working the manure into the so:! 
It is true that you will cut a few of th 
asparagus crowns by this discing, but 
this will cause no serious damage an 
it will be a highly satisfactory metho 
of increasing the quality and quantit 
of the crop. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


If you wait until Good Friday, next 
year, it will be too late to get the largest 
possible yield of early potatoes. Th: 
time to start that potato patch is right 
now. 

An old hog lot, a strawberry bed that 
should be turned under, or a rich fertil 
clover field that is well drained, should 
be selected, if it is at all possible. The 
best soil for the early potatoes will be a 
relatively sandy soil. Spread manur 
over the place selected at the rate of 
twenty to twenty-five tons per acr 
Just as soon as this manure is scattered 
on the land, plow the patch and do not 
fail to plow it deep.. The depth oi 
course must depend upon soil as any 
good farmer knows, but if you can plow 
it eight to twelve inches deep, it will be 
so much the better. 

Leave the land rough and then in 
the spring it can be double disced and 
worked into gréat shape for planting 
long before the land would ordinarily 
be ready to plow in the spring. 

Generally you can gain a week or so 
in the spring, and this week gained earl) 
in the spring usually works wonder: 
from the standpoint of increasing th: 
yield at harvest time. 


APPLE TREE BORERS 


Right now is the easiest time for | 
cating and destroying the larvae of th 
round headed apple tree borers, t! 
little pest that goes into the young app 
trees and does so much damage. 

Altho various means have been tri 
to control these pests, the knife an 
wire still seem to be about the best 
method. Every apple tree should 
gone over and examined near the bas 
of the trunk for the holes and the re 
dish castings from the 
borers. 

Whenever 
be either cut out 
and killed with 
ordinarily cutting « 
the wise method, 
destroying the borer then. 

The eggs from which the borers hat: 
are laid about two or three weeks af 


‘ eS eae ot fat 
blooming time and the larvae that hat 


burrows of t! 


ind it sh 
a knife, or probe 


I think th 


a borer is foi 
with 
the wire. 
it with the knife 
you are sure 
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from these eggs during the summer | 


hurrow into the inner bark and feed 
there until fall. In the fall they go 
deeper into the woody area of the tree 
where the feeding of the second season 
is done, so the time to get these borers 
; in the fall before they have gone into 
the inner wood of the tree. 


STORAGE CONDITIONS FOR 
VEGETABLES 


Staple garden crops suitable 
storage include beets, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
quashes, pumpkins and sweet potatoes. 
[he same conditions of temperature, 
noisture and air circulation, however, 
ire not suitable for all these. Beets, 


for | 


carrots, parsnips, turnips and cabbage | 
keep best at low temperature in a fairly | 
moist atmosphere without much circu- 


lation of air about the stored product. 
Potateés are similar to the above in 
storage requirements, but should have 
ore complete ventilation. Onions 
require very low temperature, dry air 
and free circulation of air. 

In contrast to the above, squashes, 
pumpkins and sweet potatoes require a 
higher temperature, and dry air circu- 
iting freely about the produet. If the 

use is heated by a furnace located in 
the basement, these vegetables may be 

ept in excellent condition on shelves 
| the furnace room, or in baskets hung 
from the ceiling. 


THE FARM STORAGE CAVE 


Continued from page 32 


which is exposed, is twelve inches thick, 
und the interior wall in such a case may 
be lined with 2x4’s laid on edge against 
the wall and then boarded up with the 
pace between filled with shavings or 
sawdust as a further insulation. The 
side walls may also be insulated if de- 
sired, but with a reasonable amount of 
fill all over the rear end, walls, and roof 
of the cave, there is practically no 
danger of freezing in any ordinary win- 
er temperature that we find in this 
country. A six-inch concrete wall cov- 
erd with a foot of earth ordinarily will 
vive sufficient protection for a tempera- 
ture of about thirty degrees below zero, 
I’ahrenheit. 
What will be the cost of such a cave? 
hat varies too much for an accurate 
stimate. On some farms it would be 
cessary to buy only a little lumber, 
» and the Portland cement, but the 
gures are sufficiently accurate to en- 
le you to figure rather closely the 
ount of concrete and other materials 
it will be required for a cave of any 
igth that you might consider. 


GRADING HONEY FOR MARKET 


Department circular No. 410, “United 
‘tates Standard for Honey,” is avail- 
le thru the United States department 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. The 
ormation contained in the United 
tates department of agriculture circu- 
No. ‘364, “The Color Grading of 
loney,”’ is also given in this publication, 
hich contains in addition other infor- 
ition which should be helpful in 
rading and packing honey. The circu- 
ir should prove valuable to producers 
honey who have surplus for sale. 
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The Service we give 
includes: 






1 Testing each cell. 


“Real Service 


Saves 
Repairs” 


? Replacing 


3 Cleaning terminals. 
4 Cle 
5 T 





evaporation. 


ightening 


hold-downs. 


aning top of 
batteries. 
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owner’s Car. 


and for radio, too. 
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REAL SERVICE sure does save repairs, and every one of 


us is prepared to show you a sample of that kind of service. 


The five points listed above show the thoroughgoing job a Willard 
Battery Man does when you ask him to service your batteries. 


But you must try Willard five-point inspection service to find out 
how much it saves you in money and the trouble it prevents. 

Sometime we hope you'll try a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, 
too. Then you'll really know what we mean when we talk about full 
measure of useful battery life and uninterrupted service in the 


We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars, for farm light 
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In cold autumn rains 


WEED Tire Chains will pull your car through 
soft, muddy roads—the hard steel links grip 
the road—they stop sliding and slipping. 

Keep a set of WEED Chains in your car. It 
takes only a few minutes to put them on. 


WEED Chains are standard—they have 
given sure traction in mud for over 24 


years. 


in business 
for your safety 
we ee 


Wet Rubber Slips — 
WEED CHAINS Grip 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Makers of WEED Bumpers and WEED Levelizers 








Make $60 Feed at less than $35 per ton with 


Get Your “Jay Bee” Now. You Need It! 
Only All-Steel Hammer Mill. 


Grinds any feed, dry, damp, wet or 

oily—toany fineness. Any roughage. 
hay—Kaffir corn- fodder—snap 

corn, husks on—leaves no sharp edges 

f) to cause sore mouths, as with buhr 

mills. No hulls in oats. No rats’ 

nests in shock corn. No metal touches 

metal. No friction. Grinds the feed 

J cool. No breakdowns. Always de- 

pendable. Biggest capacity. Lowest 

mE operating cost. UNEQUALLED 

= as grinder — fe saver—mon- 

ey maker. Free feeding booklet, 

literature, etc. Stock in principal cities, 


J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 302 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


“JAY BEE” 
HUMDINGER 


X\ 
Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer 


Yeoman Farms, Elgin, Il., made bet- 
ter feed for less than $35 per ton with 
their HUMDINGER, than they bought 
for $60. So can you 

Over 7500 “‘Jay Bee” mills fn daily 
use. There’s a reason. It’s the best 
mill—cheapest when work is done. 


3 SIZES—7 H. P. to 3¢ H. P. 


EASY PAYMENT 
PLAN 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS 


Continued from page 14 


advertisements. In the very first iss 
we carried a guarantee of advertisi! 
and tho we have had to pay some loss« 
we still guarantee our readers that th 
will receive fair treatment from co 
panies or individuals whose advertisi: 
we calry. 

This past year you not only renews 
your own subscriptions, but sent i 
125,000 new subscriptions of you 
friends and neighbors. As we prospe! 
you get a bigger and better farm mag: 
zine. I wish | knew how many who lx 
gan twenty-five years ago are still taki: 
Successful Farming. To the faithf 
friends who stood by us in the strugg: 
of the early days, I feel under lasting 
obligation. 

It is just as impossible to predict 
what will happen to Successful Farmin 
in the next twenty-five years as it w: 
to predict the many changes of all kind 
that have taken place since the first issu 
made its appearance. At that time mai 
of us had not seen an automobik 
electric lights were not very commo: 
gasoline power had not come into ver 
great use on farms, and many othe 
things which are common today ha 
not been invented, or were in thei 
infancy when Successful Farming was 
started. How many of you would hav 
predicted twenty-five years ago that 
radio, air transportation, automobiles 
combine harvesters and threshers, m¢ 
chanical corn-pickers, etc., would hav 
reached the development that they 
have today? Who will say that as great, 
or even greater developments will not 
come in the next twenty-five years? 

It can be said, however, that Success 
ful Farming will continue to be a far 
magazine that keeps -its feet on th 
ground, out in the open country wher 
you folks live. Its best efforts will be 
devoted to serving farm families 01 
their farms and in their homes. As con- 
ditions change and new developments 
take place, the paper will be kept up-to- 
date ‘and adapted to the changed condi- 
tions. We will appreciate and will make« 
every effort to merit your continuous 
support. 


POINTERS ON POTATO 
STORAGE 


Mr. Jay S. Bosworth, one of our 
Successful Farming readers, has writte1 
us about his method of storing pota 
toes. 

“We used the dirt covered dugout fo! 
years,” Mr. Bosworth, “and did 
enough work on it during this time t 
make a good start on a new Panama 
Canal, so last year we built a rocked-up 
dugout. We scraped out a hole in the 
side hill, and walled the hole with stone. 
We leveled off a space in front so that 
we could back a wagon in. We simply 


Says 


| put plates on top of the wall in the ce- 





=o 





ent with two-foot studdings of 2x6’s | 
hen 2x6 rafters directly on top of 
studs without a top plate; we boarded | 
ip on both inside and outside of the side | 
alls using asbestos paper next to the 
studs and a good grade of graveled 
roofing on the outside of the side walls, 
then a layer of concrete about three 

hes thick and about fourteen inches 
high against the outside of the wall. 
[he earth was piled in against this, and 

course the concrete prevents rotting 








vay. 
‘We sheathed over the rafters tightly, 


| then put on a good graveled surface | 
roof, after which we filled between the, 


ills and overhead with sawdust well 
‘ked. This has kept spuds fine as it is 
ilt on the principle of an ice house. 
is a lasting affair and if put up right 
| last for many years. I have a neigh- 
r who is building one this year follow- 
my plan.”’ 
In the course of his remarks Mr. 
sworth made another very important 
point. He says, “In keeping potatoes, 
‘ther important thing is to have an 
space both under and on the back 
es of bins, as anyone that has handled 
potatoes in a dugout in the spring will 
bserve that if there are any sprouted 
spoiled potatoes, they will be the 
es in the bottom and at the back 
‘s of the bin where the air cannot 
to them. Give potatoes air.’’ 


s 


KEEPING PARSNIPS 


One of our readers, R. R. Tichenor, 
lls us how he keeps parsnips success- 
lly. 
He digs the parsnips in the fall and 
ws them in a pile, putting a little 
iw over them. Just enough straw is 
ywn over the pile of parsnips to keep 
dirt off the roots. Then enough 
th is thrown over the straw to hold 
straw in place. The parsnips will 
ze, of course, but that is no objec- 
Whenever any are desired for use, 
y are removed from the pile and 
ed in cold water to take the frost 
When it begins to get warm in the 
ng, Mr. Tichenor covers the pile 
re deeply with straw or hay to keep 
parsnips from thawing out just as 
g¢ as he possibly can. He says they 
keep very well indeed even after 
y thaw out if they are kept moist, 
of course, the way he handles his 
snip storage, the parsnips are always 
=f 
The only trouble I ever had with 
snips stored in this way,” said Mr. 
enor, ‘“‘was that they did not last 
¢ enough, for they are always where 
‘an get at them and we use them too 
idly.” 


Farmers’ bulletin No. 1285, “Limes 
Sulphur Concentrate,’ should be in the 
ids of every man who prepares his 
1 limesulphur concentrate. It can 
had from the United States depart- 
nt of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


One of the best apple markets in the 
rid is right here in the Middle West. 
’ not abuse this good market by 
mping unsound, poor quality fruit on 








Slow | ‘ JELCO-~L IGHT puts 
lars in Your Pocket 
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Read how Delco-Light Increases Farm Profits — Jumps Egg Pro- 
duction as High as 300% — Saves Pigs at Farrowing Time — Cuts 
the Cost of Hired Help—Saves Time and Labor—Ends Fire Hazard 


New Model at Lowest Price in Delco- 
Light History—Small First Payment— 
Easy Terms. Mail Coupon for Valu- 
able Books. 
z “ “ 

OOK around you. Who are the most 
prosperous farmers in your com- 
munity? Which of your neigh- 

bors are making the most money? Go 
where you will—in your own commu- 
nity or any other place in America— 
and this fact holds true: Wherever 
Delco-Light is in use on the farm, the 
home is happier; work is easier; health 
is better. And—on top of it all—the 
owner of that farm makes more money. 


No More Lamps and Lanterns 
The moment you install Delco-Light 
your farm is transformed. You can 





Saves Pigs with Delco-Light 
“Delco-Light saved several pigs that otherwise 
we would have lost,” says Scott Brulsche, Coon 
Rapids, Ia. “We use a 50-watt bulb in a box to 
furnish heat for the pigs on cold nights which en- 
abled us to save several more. Without Delco- 
Light we feel that no farm is complete.” 


throw away or give away your dim and 
dangerous lamps and lanterns that add 
their share to the burden of daily toil. 
Thus you banish the terrible menace of 
open flames—flames that can wipe out, 
in a single unguarded moment, all your 
earthly possessions and rob you of all 
you hold dear. 


In place of lamps and lanterns, you flood 
your farm with bright electric light—light 
wherever and whenever you need it—all at the 
touch of a switch. 


Dependable Power, Too 
And with this better light comes dependable 
power—power to run the washing machine—to 
turn the churn and the grindstone—power to 
do many of the farm chores quicker, better, 
cheaper. And instead of endless hours at the 
pump handle, you simply turn a tap and have 
all the running water you need—under pressure. 


New Low Prices 

These things are worth 10 times what a Delco- 
Light Plant costs. But that’s not all. Farmers 
everywhere have found that Delco-Light in- 
creases farm profits in many other ways. And 
now—with new low prices, small first payme nt, 
and easy terms, this new-type money-maker is 
well within the means of everyone. 


$300 Extra Profit from 250 Hens 
Maybe you think this is too rosy a picture. 
Maybe you agree Delco-Light is a great thing 
fout doubt whether it can 
actually make money for you. 
Read about V. J. Ruppert of 
Currie, Minn., if you’re in- 
terested in facts. ie man 
pocketed an extra $300 in 
cold cash in a single year 
from 250 hens after he lit his 
hen house with Delco-Light. 


DELCO~LIGHT 


PLANTS 


Z&LeEaec rTRic 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-112, Dayton, Ohio 
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No More Kerosene Lamps 


Transform your home with bright, clean, electric 
light. Banish the menace of open flames, 


Then there’s J. M. Frost, at Weaubleau, Mo. His 
500 pullets laid 6 dozen eggs a daymorethan the 
same size flock without lights. Exceptional cases? 
Not at all. Thousands of others report similar 
amazing returns. As a result, more farmers 
have been won to Delco-Light than have boughe 
all other farm electric plants combined! 


Costs Only Few Cents to Operate 


Ed. Besten, Platte, s. a® says, = The cost of opera- 
tion has averaged less than $1.00 a month. We 
have spent nothing for repairs and have never 
been without light.” E. H. Sly also writes from 
Platte, “We light up the house, barn, chicken 
house > granary. Use a 75-watt lamp in the 
yard, se light all night during farrowing sea- 
son. awe al operating cost for a year only $10.95 
and not one cent for repairs.” 


FREE BOOKS—Send No Money 


How does it sound to you! Isn't it w orth look. 
ing into? Sure it is—if easier work, more time 




















DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Doubled Egg Production with Delco-Light 
Mrs. Pardee Green, Sioux Fails, §. D., reports 
egg production jumped from 930 eggs in Jan. to 
2296 in Feb. with Delco-Light. 


for fun and recreation, a modern farm and big 
extra profits mean anything to you. So just put 
your name and address on the > coupon and mz ~ 
ittoday. Don’t passit up. Get the Big New Dek 
Light Book, “A Day and Night with Dek 
Light,” and full information ~absolutel y ion 
Read what others say. Examine the evidence 
Weigh the proof. Then see if you can find a 
single sound reason for trying to struggle along 
without a Delco-Light Plant! 


Mail Coupon Now 


No matter where you live Delco-Light brings 
modern city conveniences right to your farm 
And it begins to pay big dividends the day you 
install it. 

Get the Free Delco-Light Book and full infor 
mation now. If you write promptly we will in 
clude free ““The Miracle of More Eggs’’—a val- 
uable booklet on increasing egg pré oilaceied a 
Mail the Coupon now. 
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OUR JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


For Farm Boys and Girls 


GIRL WINS WITH CORN 


Beulah Mallory of Morrill county, 
Nebraska, last vear showed the boys of 
the county how corn should be grown. 
She was the only 
girl in the corn 
club yet she won 
first and a trip to 
the annual club 
week at the Ne- 
braska agricul- 
tural college, at 
Lincoln. 

Beulah has been 
in club work for 
four years, in three 
different lines of 
endeavor. The 
first year she was 
in a clothing club 
and the second re- 
peated the first 
year clothing work because her parents 
moved and the only club available was 
a first year clothing club. The third 
year she was in a potato growing con- 
test and secured higher yields than any 
other member with early Ohio potatoes. 
In 1926 she entered the corn club and 
together with the winners in clothing 
and canning, pig and dairy calf clubs 
made the trip to the 1927 club week.— 
W.H. F., Nebr. 
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AN UNUSUAL STORY OF TWINS 


Robert and Richard Sucher of Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, are proud of the 
record that they have made in calf club 
work. The boys are twins, fifteen years 
old. Three years ago each secured a 
purebred Guernsey heifer and entered 
a calf club. Last year they raised two 
heifer calves from the club heifers. 

This year the club heifers—cows now 
—freshened in April, each with a pair 
of twin calves, three of them heifers. 
The boys feel that it is rather a distinc- 
tion to be twin brothers, to belong to 
the same club, each to own a purebred 
Guernsey heifer, and each to be fortu- 
nate enough to be permitted to raise 
a pair of twin calves the same year. 

But aside from this record the boys 
have good reason to feel proud of their 
own record. They have worked hard. 
They went in to win, and they got some- 
thing out of their work and also won. 
Two years ago Richard won first place 
in a demonstration contest in the county 
in a milking test and dairy judging con- 
test; with his team mate, Helen Cun- 
ningham, he placed second in the club 
contest at the state fair. The team gave 
demonstrations at the dairy cattle con- 
gress, Waterloo, and was later chosen 
as the state demonstration team for the 
contest at the National Dairy Show. 
Last year Robert stood first in club 


Conducted by Kirk Fox 


work for the county and received a free 
trip to Chicago. 

Both boys have won in many classes 
with their calves at different shows and 
fairs in the state. How to show the 
calves to the best advantage was one of 
the first things they learned. They 
learned how to take care of the calves 
and how to feed them. Each fall they 
have been busy fitting the calves for 
show and preparing themselves for 
some contest. 

They learned the practical things 
about the dairy business. Now they are 
growing a herd of Guernseys of their 
own. They have sold some of the milk 
and have sold some of the calves. The 
proceeds belong to them. Club work 
has paid these boys financially as well 
as in education and in practical experi- 
ence. 











THE SIGN PAINTER 


There’s a wonderful painter going about 
Whose paintings are all of them signs. 

They are all works of art, tho they follow 
No school of color or line. 


While the hues are joyful and gorgeous 
Alas, they’re not guaranteed “‘fast.” 

Even now they are paling and fading— 
There’s no means of making them last. 


The shapes of these signs, too, are varied 
But the wording’s the same on them all. 
Old Mother Nature’s the painter, 
And every sign says, “It is Fall.” 
—Myrtle Markham McCoy. 
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BOY’S TON LITTER WINS 


The first official entry ever made in 
Iowa county, Wisconsin, in the state 
ton litter contest, was a litter of eleven 
purebred chester whites owned by 
Lorenzo Rundle, a 4-H club member. 
These pigs were farrowed on April 7, 
1926. To qualify for entry at the county 
fair in August, they had to weigh 950 
pounds when 120 days old. They were 
entered at the fair when 117 days old 


and at the time weighed 1,330 pou 
well on their way to the ton ma 
These pigs attracted a great deal of 
tention and it was clearly seen tl! 
they would produce more than the 
quired 2,000 pounds of pig within 

allotted 180 days from farrowing. 7 
is good progress, 

Lorenzo won $54 in cash prizes 
these pigs, besides a very large silvw 
cup presented by the Chicago Li 
stock Exchange for the best litter 
pigs. 

Lorenzo says: “I did not aim 
make or break any records with 
ton litter. I believe it is best to produ 
a litter weighing slightly over a ton 
six months than to try for excessi 
weight hogs which do not usually bri 
the best price at the market. A load 
hogs uniform in size and weight bri 
a better price at market than mix 
loads. 

“The choice of a sire for the her 
depends upon the market type towa1 
which a breeder is working. Dad and 
judge a purebred sire more by |! 
progeny than by his ancestors. 

“In choosing a sow for my ton litté 
I selected a long and roomy body typ: 
with a maximum number of nipple: 
She had a deep and broad chest an 
strong back and legs. She was vigorous 
bright-eyed, and quick in her mov 
ments. She was neither too fat nor to 
thin, just medium, and her skin and 
coat had to be in a good, healthy cond 
tion. She was the kind that rustle 
about for her feed and was not too laz 
to work for her living. The lazy, sleep 
sow is a poor one to select for a breed: 
any time. 

“Before weaning, the pigs should b: 
accustomed to pasture crops and thi 
self-feeder and then they will not hav 
any set-back at the time of weaning 
The best age to wean is from eight to 
ten weeks. Boar pigs should be ca 
trated just before weaning. My ba 
rows brought $15 per hundredweight at 
auction after the Little Internation: 
livestock show at Madison.’’—N. R. M., 
N. Dak. 
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ards CPolicy has been. 
QUALITY first? — 
then LOW PRICE 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers Jower than market 
prices—it always brings you the largest possible 
savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue offers you 
more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the greatest 
possible value at the price. You are sure of a heap- 
ing measure of quality—you are sure of a full 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 









































We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a 
low price. We donot put cheap inner soles in a shoe 
to take ten cents off the price. We do not save in 
the weight of an automobile tire to meet low prices 
made on inferior tires. We try to sell only honest, 
reliable merchandise,—the kind of goods that will 
stand your inspection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower 
a price five cents or a quarter— by cutting quality! 
It takes vast resources and skill to maintain 
quality and quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible 
quantities—and paying cash. Cash always buys 
cheapest. Goods bought by the dozen cost less than 
goods bought one at a time. We buy by the car 
load, by the train load and pay cash to secure low 
prices for you. Ward’s savings are therefore real 
savings. Ward’s maintains quality and secures low 
prices for you through the vast buying power of 
eight million customers. 









Use your Catalogue Your orders are shipped 
Save on Everything You Buy within 24 hours 
You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing Your ordere will be shipped within a 
i i i hours. at saves time. Besides, one o 
that everything you buy will prove to be of reliable ain iis i a fe Bal. 
quality. You may as well get a heaping measure of Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
value for.every dollar you spend. And you too may as Your goods go to you quicker. It is 





quicker and cheaper, and more satisfac- 


well save on the price of every article you buy. So use ae co aund ch deat unlase Ge Wants. 


your Catalogue. Take full advantage of the savings 
and the satisfaction that may just as well be yours. 


Montgoiiieiy Ward &Co 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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ie ROAD to better results for less cost 
with all automotive farm machinery 
~is plainly marked_ —— 


Go to your nearest Champlin dealer today for a 
30-day supply of Champlin Oils, the petroleum 
products which are especially refined for use in 


all automotive farm machinery. 


The road to your Champlin dealer is lined with 


prosperous farms whose owners 


use Champlin 


Oils in their personal cars, tractors, and all other 
equipment, with better operating results at a 


lesser cost per month and mile. 


Nine gallons out of ten of Champlin Gasoline and 
Oils are bought by residents of farming com- 


munities; 90° 
farm states! 


of Champlin’s distribution lies in 
Champlin has learned the farmer’s 


need in oils and gasoline—Champlin dealers can 
fill YOUR needs completely. Test this statement 


with a month’s supply. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, ENID, OKLAHOMA 


CHAMPLIN 
-—-OILS~— 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD—ALL WAYS 
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Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
SA fa any farm truck, wagon or trailer. 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Farm Tractors— 
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a DON’T | BUY A ROD OF FENCING 


osts, Barb Wire, Metal or Re ady Roofing. 
ntil ye ~ al I 


Bar, ut 
| pay the freight, guaran wee. the 





THE ‘BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.2204, Cleveland, 0. S\ 


Roove; the-Horse 





Treatment 


guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
éboulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness. 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Gend for free book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains resulta 
and discoveries of our 35 years treating horses, 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 
Lp A CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the- Hore 4s sold with stgned guar 
antee by druggtsts or sent Lrepaid. 
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ment of the hogs on our home farm 


that time we 
brood SOWS and 


spring pigs. 


purebred durocs, 


were crossed wit 
boar. 

The pigs were 
and March, 
of, new bedding 
twice a week, 
gram accurately 
detail. 


During this period the 


had a 


Four of 


being 


and their 
carried out in ev 


herd of 
eighty-seven head 
the sows 
the 
registered di 


and 
ha 


farrowed in Febru 
very well taken 


the mana 


thirt. 


remain 


being furnished th 


feeding | 


SOWS Wt 


watered and fed at regular intervals, a 


best 
Their 


the very 


| hoghouse with a 


and plenty of sunshine 


attention 


home was a 
concrete feeding f 
and sanit 


given th: 
mode 


improvements to make it comfortai! 


As soon as the 
old, they were 


pigs were three we: 
allowed to run in 


outside pens and enjoy the fresh air : 


When 


sunshine. 


old, 


they 


part skimmilk to two parts of middli 
| or shorts. 


Thriving very 


tended to in this way, 


out on pasture as 
afforded an abu 
growing feed. 
corn and allowed 


| much water as the 


| some time, 








During the sows’ 


they got a well-ba 


shelled corn and a 
soaked oats and 
After the pigs hac 
the sl 
from the sow rati 

One day durin 


March the shotes were all castrated a: 
as soon as they had well recovered fro: 
which 
tenth of April, the 
an expert veterinarian. 
bred again the first of April, and far- 
rowed the last of July, eleven sow 


this operation, 


well while being 


were a mo! 
we started them on a ration of 


they were tur: 


quickly as the gras 


ndance of 
to have access t 


gestation 


succule 
They were fed plenty 


y wanted at all tim: 
peric 


lanced ration consist 
ing of approximately fifteen pounds 


slop made of one } 
three parts 


1 been on pasture | 


1orts were elimina 
yn. 
g the latter part 


was about 
y were 


The sows w 


raising seventy pigs. 


In the fall 
turned in a field 


supplied to them by means of a larg: 
During the late summer 
and early autumn the fall pigs were ru: 
ning on clover and grass, and from ther 
they were brought to the fattening | 
where they were given plenty of co1 
with tankage and minerals as the suppl: 
Their sleeping quarters were 


hog-fountain. 


ments. 


the 


spring pigs w 
of corn, water be 


always kept warm and clean, be 
cleaned out and rebedded every week 


Their mineral mixture consisted of lime, 


slack, salt and wood ashes. 


The spring litters were always kept i 
m and were pushy 
The pigs put 
on a daily gain of from a pound to 
| pound and a half 


a thrifty conditi 
right along all 


were a week old. 


oil. They 


worms or any of 


were 


parasites, but ke pt right on growing al 
‘ast as they could. 


putting on fat as f 


the time. 


from the time thi 
were treat 
regularly for lice every six or eight wee! 
with a solution consisting of two part 
of kerosene to one part of old cylind 
bothered wit 


They 


never 


the hog’s numer 


The spring pigs were marketed 
weighing an avera 


first of November 


of 265 pounds apiece, and bringing 


shor 


rt 
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vaccinated | 
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ice which was five cents above the 
rket top. The fall pigs were marketed 
first day of May of the next year 
ghing on an average 285 pounds 
ece, and also topping the market. 
his project being a success, I intend 
ise the same methods again, only 





ng all the while to become more | 


ient in hog raising —Edward P. 
vge, Ill. 

Note: Rogge took agriculture in high 
ol three years. At the close of his 


t term, the vocational instructor | 


-ked him to carry out a hog project, 


hich he has just told you about.] 


CHAMPION CLUB LEADER 


“Four-H club work has been a won- 
rful thing to me,” says Margaret 


‘ussell of Eau Claire county, Wisconsin. 





“T have been enagaged in club work for | 
years, ever since 1922. In this, my 


| 


ist year, I took up six club projects, 


ely calves, poultry, sewing, canning, 
king and thrift. I organized ten 
ys’ and girls’ clubs in our tounty this 
mer, and acted as leader for seven 
them. I had 130 members in these 
s, and I have many more who wish 
oin next year.”’ 
\ nineteen-year-old girl organizing 
clubs with 130 members! And that is 
t all of this remarkable girl’s story. A 
ior in high school, working for her 
rd, art editor of her high school 
ial, supervising all those children, 
wering, to be exact, 103 inquiries 
club questions and sending out 
st 200 circular letters to her mem- 
attending all their meetings and 
ib affairs, taking part in a jelly demon- 


ition team, and coaching a calf | 
ionstration team, all these and the | 


intless details in connection with 
em filled the life of Margaret Russell 
t summer. 
Can she cook and bake and can fruit? 
ten to this: “I did most of the baking 
my mother this summer during the 
[ was home on my school vacation. 
ade 311 loaves of bread, 803 buns 
| rolls, and innumerable pies, cakes 
| quick breads. In between times I 
ied 178 pints of fruit and vege- 
les.’ There is nothing alarming in 
se enormous quantities, my friends, 
\largaret has just three brothers and 
sisters, a father and mother, and 
ably several hired men at her table 
vy meal. 
in she sew and mend and make 
gs over? What will a sewing club 
thrift club teach a girl? “I have 
le all my own clothing for the past 
years, and also made some of my 
thers’ and sisters’. Last spring I 
le a wool suit for myself out of one 
iy mother’s old dresses that cost me 
five cents for the thread. I could 
buy a suit like this for $15, and 
1 I would prefer mine at that, for I 
w that it is much better made.” 
Vhy, this girl made a dress shirt for 
brother out of a flour sack! It may 
have been English broadcloth, but 
is not the point. She won first on 
very same shirt at the state fair 
fall. I wish I had a sister like that. 
\ club leader she is going to be, now 
it she has passed the age limit and 
no longer herself participate in club 
tivities. She will try to give to the 
er boys and girls in her community 
it she herself has enjoyed down to 
’ very last thrill—F. C., Wis. 
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20% more money 
for your butterfat 


in California 


Ir you are selling your butterfat at average 
prices, the fact that California farmers are 
getting 20% more than you are will help 
you to see how easy it is for a good all ‘round 
farmer to get along in California. 

Because the California farmer can cut five 
or six crops of alfalfa from his land, and then 
leave another crop standing for green pas- 
turage through the snowless winters—and 
because he can get cheap electricity every- 
where for milking and sterilizing—and be- 
cause his cows live longer in this gentle 
climate—the average production of butterfat 
per cow is the highest in the United States. 

A small dairy herd will give you your 
quickest, surest start in California farming, 
with 20% higher cream checks coming in 
immediately. Fill out with hogs and poultry 
—we import dressed poultry from the mid- 
dle west and raise only 25% of the pork we 
eat, although you can have green feed for 
all your stock the year ‘round and raise two 
litters of pigs each year. 

These illustrations are typical of farming 
opportunities in California's Great Valley 
and ..eighboring valleys for any capable 
farmer who has enough capital for a fair 
stake. Far north of San Francisco, where 


the frostless citrus belt runs, the earliest 


oranges ripen for Thanksgiving markets 
The Great Valley's cotton yield per acre 
exceeds all other states with a 3 to § cent 
premium over national market levels on 
account of its quality. California fruits and 
vegetables, fresh, dried and canned, are 
staples throughout the world. Altogether. 
we raise 180 different kinds of crops com 
mercially. 

$700,000,000 worth of farm products are 
raised each year in the Golden State, and 
four-fifths of the total farming area is in the 
Great Valley, the lovely coastal valleys and 
the foothills, north, east and south of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Soil, water and climate make these great 
crops possible—the same climate that you 
and your family will enjoy every month in 
the year. Come out and see a 500-mile-long 
sample of farm crops and farm life in Cali- 
fornia. See our vast mountains and seashore 
playgrounds, our roads and schools, the 
cities on San Francisco Bay where more than 
a million people live. Talk with farmers, 
and with the merchants and bankers in the 
Great Valley. Find:out exactly what you 
can do with the capital you can bring. 


Californians Inc., was organized to help yo: in your search for a place 
in California, where life is better. It is composed of citizens and busi- 
ness institutions interested in the upbuilding of the state. It has 
nothing to sell you, but much valuable assistance to give. As a first 
step, send this coupon for “Farming in California,’ a booklet with 84 






coupon today! 


pages of authoritative farming information. It is free—mail the 


Jloudquert 
@ an FRNGc0 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, RooM 714 
Please send me “ Farming in California ” —free 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


WE have used a red chair to brighten 
up adark corner of our informal liv- 
ing room. Two coats of paint, a pretty 
design on the back and a quilted seat for 
the bottom have combined in making 
the old straight chair of golden oak 
vintage into this much admired piece of 
furniture. 

Anyone who can wield a paint brush 
can paint a chair. Two coats are usually 
sufficient, but you should be guided in 
this by the smoothness of the wood. The 
color to be used depends upon the color 
scheme of the room in which the chair 
will be used. 

Lacquer red, green, yellow, and 
orange are popular for painted furni- 
ture. But you should select the color 
very carefully, for one piece of furniture 
which is too bright for the rest of the 














A painted chair adds color 


room will make other pieces look 
shabby. 

There are designs which may be pur- 
chased ready to put on the back of the 
chair, or a stencil may be used in apply- 
ing this bit of contrasting color: or if you 
are artistic, you may want to put on an 
original design. Perhaps you may pre- 
fer a plain back. A final coat of shellac, 
which is applied over the design and 
paint, makes a better-looking finished 
product. 

Select material for the quilted seat 
cover which harmonizes in color’ with 
the chair. We used a print with white 
background and_small figures in shades 


SUCCESSFUL 
of red which form a design in squares. 
The top is cut a little longer than is re- 
quired to fit the chair seat in order to 
allow for the material taken up in quilt- 
ing. Then a layer each of sheet wadding 
and cheesecloth are cut the same size as 
the print. The quilting stitches are put 
in by hand and follow the squares in the 
design, or may be varied according to 
the design of the material which you 
select. 

The quilted top is trimmed to fit the 
shape.of the seat and a plain piece of 
print, which finishes the underneath 
side, is cut the same size. Thetwo pieces 
are placed together and the edges are 
bound with bias binding cut from the 
material. Folds of print neatly finished, 
tie around the chair posts at the back 
and hold the seat cover in place.—M. R. 


THE LITTLE VEGETABLE BOY 


Joe Neuman is known in Bemidji, 
Minnesota, as the little vegetable boy. 
Joe is now thirteen. When he was ten 
his mother thought the time had come 
for him to begin to learn things that 
would make him a good future business 
man. 

Joe’s father has a small farm. He 
raises and sells vegetables as a sideline 
with his other work. Joe had helped 
him always by running errands. 

Mrs. Neuman, in her desire for Joe 
to get business methods, decided that 
he could sell vegetables and keep the 
money for himself as a reward for the 
help he gave his father. Both parents 
thought that perhaps he could make 
$10 or $15. But Joe did much better 
than that that first summer. 

He made $75. And when he began, 
he did not know how to count change. 
Every time he started out with his 
little express wagon loaded with vege- 
tables, his mother gave him a dollar in 
change. Whenever a housewife asked 
him to make change, he handed her the 
pocketbook and asked her to make 
change for him. 

Joe has increased the amount of his 
sales every summer. He says: “I 
always endeavor to make my vegetables 
look as attractive as possible. I spend 
considerable time on them, washing 
some, wiping others. And I never let 
anything look old or wilted.” 

He always leaves home looking as 
clean himself as possible. He says this 
about his appearance: ‘People do not 
like to buy vegetables from grimy men 
or boys.”’ And they have said this to 
him in praise: ‘We like clean vege- 
tables from a clean boy.” 

Joe delivers vegetables only in the 
forenoon. His mother believes that 
every boy should have time for rest and 
play. 

And Joe does not go to the same 
houses every day, but only twice a week, 
believing that if he went any oftener 
housewives would tire of him. And he 
has never tried to cover the whole 
town. He gets his customers and keeps 
them all season: 

Joe banks all his money in his own 
name. Not only has he gained quite 
an education in business but he is learn- 
ing many other things that go toward 
success such as knowledge of human 
nature, how to approach and talk to 
people, the value of a good appearance, 
and many other worthwhile things.— 
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HEALTHIEST GIRL IN KANSAS 


Marie Antrim, a product of King: 
county, is the healthiest girl in the st 
of Kansas. This decision was mad 
the annual 4-H club round-up at M 
hattan when Marie scored 99.75 perc: 
and won state honors. 

Marie is the daughter of Mr. and M1 
Guy Antrim and the fifth of se 
children. She is fifteen years old, weis 
121 pounds and is 5 feet 61% inches t 
In 1925 and 1926 she took second pl 
in the state health contest, last » 
scoring 99.65 percent. This year 
reached her goal. 

Marie completed three years of c! 
work, three in clothing, two in poult: 
Now she is enrolled in room impr 
ment and dairy club. She was a memb¢ 
of the poultry demonstration team tl 
won a trip to the American Royal 
Kansas City in the fall of 1926. 

At the Royal she and her teammat 
Nellie Graves, won the poultry demo: 
stration team contest, making the 
virtually the national champions 
1926. Marie’s mother said, ‘Mari 
knows how to do everything about t 
home and does it well.’”,-—W. 8S. & 
Kans. 











* He y Mister, lie dou 


make twice the time 


rn and roll—yo i 


St. Louis county, Minnesota, 4-H 
clubs have a schoolyard beautificati 
contest this year. 








FOR HEALTH 


this easy 
pleasant way 


(< OFF you have found that eating 
yeast is distasteful, try drinking 
it. This makes a very simple and 
pleasant method of securing all the 
health building properties of yeast. 
Just break up a cake of Yeast Foam 
into a glass of water; let it soak; 
stir well and drink the liquid before 
complete settlement occurs. 








Another easy way to take yeast is 
to mash one of these cakes tine 
and mix it with other foods, such 
as cereals. 

For better health, eat or drink 
Yeast Foam. For better bread, bake 
with it. For half a century it has 
been the choice of millions of 
home bread-makers. 
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—this ‘US: Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on 
into action- 
that’s in them 
understand why we say 
Blue Ribbon boot 1s 


W ear! 


pair—get them 
=—S6C the stuff 
and you ll 
this 
ail he 
a brute for 
Look at that thick, over-size 
S ¢ le m ade 
from a_ single 
piece of tough- 
est rubber. 


live and 

}? 

ij .s 4] / 

jes 5 43 LEU. 
That’s what 
get in the uppers. 
It resists cracking and break- 
ing—stays pliable and water- 


you 


pros rf. 


These boots have rugged 


























BLUE RIBBON 


streneth—and lots of it. From 
4to1ll separate layers of rubber 


and fabric go into every pair! 


Yet all these separate layers of 


fabric and rubber are moulded 


into a single tough, flexible, 


Wear-resisting and waterproof 


texture. 

“U.S.” Blue 
overshoes 
long 


When you get 
Ribbon 
you ll 
wear built 
And they are 
as comfortable 


boots or 
they've got 
all through them! 
as flexible and 
as you could 


find 


wish. 

The “U.S.” 
result of 
making 

Every pair is 


Ribbon 


> years 


Blue 
line Is the 7 
experience in Water=- 
proof footwear. 
built by master workmen 

hows it! Buy a pair. It 
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United States Rubber Company 
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Rubbers 


the “U. 3.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 
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A NEBRASKA LEADER 


Mrs. R. E. Norris, of Cass county, 
Nebraska, is just beginning -her third 
year of club leadership but her record 
; is an interesting 
one. She began 
with a poultry club 
of seven members, 
and all seven are 
still working. This 
year she has start- 
ed a second poul- 
try club. 

The first year 
her demonstra- 
tion team won 
first at the state 
fair, which is a 
real achievement. 
Last year, 1926, 
her team again 
won first and she 
took it to Ottawa, 
Canada, to repre- 
sent the state of 
Nebraska at the 
International 
Poultry Congress. 
The team is made up of her own son, 
Clarence, and Glen Heneger both six- 
teen years of age. Clarence last year 

n a trip to the American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City, and to 

how how successful he is, he this year 
hatched seventy-four chicks and at the 
end of nine weeks seventy-three were 
still alive and healthy. The one lost was 
killed by a rat. 

‘I believe the greatest thing the chil- 
dren get from their club work is the 
general broadening effect,’’ Mrs. Norris 

d. “They at first had a great deal of 
difficulty in conducting their meetings 
ind planning their work, but that is 
disappearing now. Club work is develop- 
ing leadership and initiative and is 
teaching them how to meet situations in 
a way that nothing else can. It is giving 
them so much broader experience earlier 

life, and that is a great help.—W. H. 

, Nebr. 














PUPPIES FOR PIN MONEY 


Boys living on farms often feel that 
ey are handicapped for earning 
ney beeause odd jobs are scarce. 
id Riemers, chairman of the Crawford 
inty, lowa, 4-H club committee and 
of Iowa’s most successful cattle 
ders, suggests raising dogs. A well- 
ined cattle or sheep dog is worth 
$25 to $50 to any stockman, yet Riemers 
declares not one farm in a hundred has 


On two of his farms Riemers has a 
collie and a German police. Each stays 
us own farmstead at all times. Either 
log alone will go a mile to the far end 
the pasture and bring back the cattle 
. slow walk in any kind of weather, 
light or night. When driving cattle 
iarket, the dogs watch for directions. 
ve everything else, the dogs come 
n called. 
‘tural boys can purchase well-bred 
ile collies, shepherds, or German 
ce at reasonable prices. ‘Training 
pups requires time and patience,” 
s Riemers. Never carry or play with 
dogs. When a pup is half grown, 
‘it when going after the cattle. 
‘lave a strong 60-foot cord around 
neck. The pup soon learns to lead 
| quickly understands the principle 
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of driving cattle. The cord is to make 
the dog obey when it fails to take com- 
mand. Recognize the dog with a gentle 
petting when it has performed its work. 

What Riemers says of stockmen’s 
dogs applies equally to hunting dogs. 
In either case, the trained dog, not the 
playful dog, sells. Train the pups so you 
can demonstrate their ability. 

Another suggestion comes from a 
prominent collie breeder. Exhibit at 
some kennel show. Here one learns to 
appreciate breediness. Fairs and shows 
are splendid places to demonstrate and 
sell your trained dogs.—John Quist, 
lowa. 

[Note.—Later we are going to tell 
how to raise and train puppies.— 
Editor.] 


A GLIMPSE OF DENMARK 


Continued from page 15 


cut into little squares or beds. Then 
they get children or grownups to look 
after them. Thus it is that flowers are 
everywhere and that there are hundreds 
of gardens in and around the city. 

Like Japan, Denmark has been called 
“A Children’s Paradise.’”’ They have a 
custom in Copenhagen and other places 
of having a day in May set apart as a 
“Childrens’ Help Day.” Solicitors with 
little tin safes collect multiplied thou- 
sands of pennies and small change on 
this day. Then in July thousands of 
children are taken by trains to hospital 
farms where the day is spent in having 
a rollicking time. These “children’s 
trains’ arouse great interest among the 
grownups as well as among the children. 

Thirty-five years ago the government 
of Denmark adopted the first of their 
old-age pension laws. Men and women 
who have attained the age of sixty can 
secure government pensions under cer- 
tain conditions. is is entirely differ- 
ent from almsgiving and is regarded as a 
highly honored reward for deserving 
people. In Copenhagen there is a great 
government old folks’ home. In this 
there are many aged people and they 
are tenderly cared for by trained nurses. 

Any good farmer over twenty-five 
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and under fifty can own a farm, it is 
said. The state will help him purchase 
it. Interest charges are not above four 
percent. Cooperative agencies also 
help the new owner. Of course, many 
farms are thus mortgaged to the state 
but a foreclosure is very rare. The 
laborers in the cities are also not only 
encouraged but often assisted in pur- 
chasing homes. 

Thorwaldsen was one of the great 
Danish heroes. While born and edu- 
cated in Copenhagen, he spent many 
years in Rome and became one of the 
great sculptors of his day producing 
more than five hundred works. His 
last years were spent in Copenhagen 
and they are all proud of his memory. 
The great Thorwaldsen museum is 
built around his grave and great artists 
travel thousands of miles to see the 
products of his genius. 

Another Danish name that is a house- 
hold word around the world is that of 
Hans Christian Andersen. His fairy 
stories attract the children of every 
civilized nation. Simplicity and kind- 
ness were great virtues with him. {In the 
heart of the city of Copenhagen there 
is a monument erected to his memory. 
On one side of the pedestal at the foot 
is engraved the figure of a little child 
riding on the back of a stork. 

















William Axe of Indiana and his 
grand champion pen of Southdowns 


“Winter Clothes for Clubs” is a new 
4-H club circular number 44, just pre- 
pared at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


Who wants to buy a 
puppy? Many boys are 
making money raising 
dogs 
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PECULATION is being elim- 

inated from beef production 

by Missouri farmers thru 
the marketing of grain fat calves 
produced by cows on the farms. These 
men have found that they can produce 
a pound of gain on a calf while it is 
nursing its mother for less than it costs 
to put a pound on a more mature feed- 
er. Eight farmers who kept records on 
176 calves and marketed them at wean- 
ing time in 1926, weighing 500 to 600 
pounds, found that they had produced 
animals worth $55.35 per head at a cost 
of $38.38. 

The cow and calf system is preferred 
by many farmers who usually feed one 
or two carloads of cattle each year, be- 
cause it fits into their general scheme 
of farming. The cows provide a market 
for the rough feeds and pasture that 
would be of little value unless utilized 
at the farm. 

Feeding calves on home grown feeds 
and selling them as iat calves at wean- 
ing, or as fat yearlings, constitutes a 
system which increases the income 
from the farm. It also reduces specula- 
tion and eliminates many of the in- 
conveniences and hazards incident to 
the buying of feeder cattle. 


souri farmers who own 520 beef cows 
show that in 1926 it cost an average of 
$19.10 to feed a beef cow for the year. 
The cost of keeping the cow was in- 
creased to a total of $25.30 a year by 
the charges for interest, taxes and bull 
service. These cows were wintered al- 
most entirely on rough feeds and turned 
on pasture during the summer. 


J, apr gongs of records from eight 
of these farms where the calves 
were fed grain while nursing their 
mothers, shows that the calves were 
worth an average of $55.35 per head 
when weaned at from 8 to 10 months 
old. These calves ate an average of 12.8 
bushels of corn, 2.8 bushels of oats, 
25 pounds of linseed oilmeal and a small 
amount of hay. The feed consumed by 
the calves cost an average of $11.46 
per head. After paying for the grain 
they consumed, their mothers’ feed and 
an overhead charge, covering interest, 
taxes and bull service, the calves re- 
turned a profit of $16.97 per head. 

Calves from similar cows that re- 
ceived no grain were worth $37 per 
head for feeders when weaned. They 
returned an average profit of $8.05 per 
head. 

Fat calves weighing 550 to 700 
pounds have been in demand on termi- 
nal markets because their carcasses 
provide the small cuts of meat desired 
by the housewife. However, the popu- 
larity of the calf and the light yearling 
does not mean that there will be no well 
finished beef produced on Missouri 
farms in the future. 


HE results of cooperative experi- 

ments conducted by the Missouri 
experiment station, the United States 
department of agriculture and Sni-A- 
Bar farms, show that calves fed grain 
while nursing their mothers were worth 
$19 per head more at 714 months old 
than similar ones that received no grain. 
The grain fed calves consumed an aver- 
age of $8.97 worth of grain per head 
and after paying for the grain left 
$49.16 for the keep of the cow. 

They were approximately 100 pounds 
heavier and worth $2 a hundred more 
at weaning time than those receiving 
no grain. The grain fed lots were fat 
enough to sell to the butcher while those 
receiving no grain had to sell as feeders. 
The ones receiving no grain returned 
$39.61 for their mothers’ keep. 
Records’ kept by twenty-two Mis- 


EEDING grain to suckling calyes 

is not a general practice 6n Missouri 
farms altho many farmers have” been 
feeding their calves for several years. 
However, the practice is growing in 
favor because of the active market de- 
mand for choice light weight cattle and 
a desire for a quicker return from the 





Yearlings that weighed 1,014 pounds and topped the market 


How Missouri Farmers 
Raise Feeders 


By H. M. GARLOCK 












the cow herd. Tony Meyer, in 

Chariton county, sold his early 

spring calves for $72 per head at 

weaning time last year. They 
averaged 600 pounds and sold in a 
special auction on the St. Louis market 
early in December for $12 a hundred. 
These calves were fed grain in a creep 
as soon as they were old enough to eat 
They consumed an average of 20 bushels 
of corn and oats before weaning. Rec- 
ords on the herd show that the feed 
cost for keeping the cow a year was 
$19.88. 

A. D. Davis and James N. Lamar, 
Platte county, fed grain to their calves 
while they were nursing, for the first 
time last year. The 33 calves ate 440 
bushels of corn and were sold to the 
local shipper for $1,950 about Novem- 
ber 15th. Twenty-seven of the 33 head 
sold on the Kansas City market for 
$11.35 a hundred. 
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HE feed cost for the cows was $641 

and the 440 bushels of corn cost 
$352 making a total feed cost of $993 
for the 33 calves. On this basis there 
was an income of $957 from the 33 
cows after charging market price for 
the feed used. 

Oral Holt, in Putnam county, bought 
18 cows for $46 per head at a time when 
his neighbors were selling because they 
thought there was no chance of making 
money from beef cows. He fed the 
calves an average of ‘$11.50. worth .f 
grain and sold them for $64 per, head 
at weaning time. ay 

The calves were started on feed Jung 
15th, when about three months old and 
fed a ration of corn and oats. Each one 
ate an average of 11 bushels of corn and 
634 bushels of oats. They made an 
average daily gain of 244 pounds per 
head during the last 3 months. The 18 
head averaged 640 pounds on Decen- 
ber Ist, when they were sold to {he 
local stftpper fot $10 per hundred. 

The cows were wintered on 75 acres 
of stalk field, a stack of straw andl three 
tons of timothy hay at a cost of $8.00 
per head. They (Continued on page 49 
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The World’s Most 


Amazing Combination of 


Beauty, Performance 
and Low Price 


All the beauty, comfort and style that bodies by 
Fisher assure! 


A chassis that is famous the world over for its re- 
markable performance and economy! The most 
impressive prices ever placed on a quality car. 


Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s 
outstanding combination of beauty, performance 
and low price! 


Go to the display room of your Chevrolet dealer 
and make your own inspection of this remark- 
able automobile. Note the sturdy construction of 
every unit—built to give years of service under all 
conditions of farm use. Observe the advanced 
modern design. Go for a ride—and know the 
thrill of Chevrolet performance. 


Here is everything you need in an automobile— 
at a price that is possible only because of General 
Motors vast resources and Chevrolet’s great vol- 
ume production! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


at these low prices! 
The COACH The Touring $525 The Sport $7 1 3 


or Roadster Cabriolet - 


$ des, . 9625 facimonilo745 
The 4D $ 1-Ton Truck $ 
ji re 695 (Chassis Only) 49> 


4-Ton Truck 
(Chassis Only )}$395 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include che lowest handling and 
financing! charges available. 
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OCTOBER HOG PRICES 


Hog prices usually show a downwa 
trend in October. The beginning of t 


1 3 pounds of pork to movement of the spring pig crop to mar- 
ket is the chief factor causing low 
prices. Receipts, in past years, at fi 
markets have averaged from twenty ¢ 
us e oO corn twenty-five percent greater in October 
than in September. 

At the same time, prices have ave: 
aged about seven percent lower 
October than in September. Compared 
with the season’s average price, October 
price was ninety-six percent of the si 
son’s average. 

In addition to lower average pri 
the top price for hogs in October | 
little chance of being higher than t! 
top price in September. In only six out 
of twenty-three years (1901-1923) has 
the top price in October been highe: 
At the beginning of a 95 days’ test, these six wormy, scrubby than the top price in September. Fi 

shoats weighed 406 pounds. of these six exceptional years were years 
‘ of large corn crops which tended to hold 
ON THE first day of October, these six shoats were started back receipts for the November and 
on a 95 days’ test with Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic December markets. 
added to their feed. In 1906, one of the exceptional years 

They consumed 118 pounds of tankage, 1112 pounds a very large corn crop together with a 
of middlings, 43 1/7 bushels of corn at 60c a bushel. upward trend in the general price level, 
The cost of the tankage and middlings at current Tae ee —— pate ole — - 
prices was the equivalent of 32 6/7 bushels of corn. The gor er Orage eae or: nga = 
total feed consumed was therefore the equivalent of 76 gery ew sharply in prod ond 
bushels of corn. They gained 1017 pounds or 134% pounds September which gave strength to the 
to each bushel of corn fed. October market. 

In 1912, the trend of commodity 


. wrices had been upward since the latter 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic eee of the Seeaailiied year and in addi- 
WORMER—~APPETIZER—MINERAL BALANCE tion the big corn crop checked the early 
F - fall movement of hogs to market. 
—all combined in one product Similarly, in 1915, a tremendous rise in 
general prices and a large corn crop 
checked October receipts and caused a 
rise in October hog prices. 
The two remaining exceptional years, 
1921 and 1922, were also years of large 
corn crops, medium October receipts, 
and slight price increases. In 1921 there 
had been an unusually sharp decline 
in hog prices from August to September, 
so that the October rise was to some 
extent a price reaction. | 
In 1922, commodity prices had been | 
Ae the end of 95. days, these same shoats weighed moving upward since January and there | 
— tommrtdax  — ° | had been a sharp price decline in hog . 
| prices from July to August with only a 
PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 94¢c; | partial recovery during September. 
1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 8}¢c per lb. | The rest of the time, seventeen years 
Except in the Far West and Canada out of twenty-three, October showed a 
| lower trend in hog prices. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio | In years of small corn crops and high 
corn prices, the October price decline 
starts earlier in the month than in years 
of large corn crops and low corn prices. 
In either case, however, the last part of 


Spare-time PROFITS SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK October is a weak period in the hog 


° ° ke 
Details in FREE booklet or bursitis are easily and F +] tite tows ually shov 
uickly removed with- aght weight hogs usually show 
You can profitably operate an “‘ American”’ Saw pe knife or firing fron. greater price declines in October tha n 


Mill hitched to your tractor or farm engine. No | etc a Saree : 
vic us, experie a re neg ent BR. KY | / Absorbinereducesthem heavy W eight he gs. This is due to Ul f 

€ nelr tractors busy make ex | Pal . . . = _ " e 
winter profits = Tagen oe om trees into lum- permanently and leaves no fact that the fu . movement v th 
ber. Your neighbors will neec sawing done, too. : . s ‘ : . is re ? — a 
Find out about the *‘American’’, known for 20 “A blemishes. Will not blister spring pig crop , Tings to mar xe t 
years as the quality mill for farmers. , or remove the hair. Horse liberal supply of the lighter weights. 
Maney where & Gur aimnative bet worked during treatment. a When corn prices are high the tendency i 
e "arm lumbering as a profitable - | : " . . . ca a - 
line”’ will be sent you free on request. se 50 — a ee a boll I is to send the lighte1 hogs to marke t in 

Teaksed tale trainee greater numbers early in October than 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. ever saw. Now all gone. I would not have thongnt that 7 
Absorbine could take it away so completely when corn prices are low. 


120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. aoe : : 
B Sg O te ra if This year, with prospects for a sho! 
y ri F S Mill corn crop, high corn prices, and a steady 

TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PaT. OFF of : 
American aw J | [W_F. YOUNG. Inc. 295 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass | t.declining general price level, we may 


expect the usual se: asonal decline 1n 


prices for most classes and grades of 
Write for our Guide Booas and ** Record 


0 i C. and CHESTER WHITE BOARS — I PATENT: ite for our Guide Roos and mec? | hogs in October and particularly on i 
see 
























































Bred gilts zs $10 each No kin, 2 
Prolific, large kind. Pedigreed. Inspection and Ban mnt — Terms a Keasonable. lighter weights. a 


Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washincton’ bd. c. Feeder hogs, on the other hand, have 
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a chance to remain steady or show a 
price advance in October of this year. 
The lateness-of the 1927 corn crop will 
probably produce a large quantity. of 
soft and frosted corn. The demand for 
feeder hogs as a result of this is likely to 
cause a steady to advancing market for 
feeder hogs in October. Each locality 
nd every individual hog raiser will 
ive his own set of conditions determin- 
his operations.—E. A. Stokdyk, 
Kansas Agricultural College. 





HOW MISSOURI FARMERS 
RAISE FEEDERS 


Continued from page 46 


vere on grass for seven months during 

summer and fall at a charge of 
$1.50 per head per month or $10.50 per 
head for the grazing period. This made 
a feed cost of $19.10 per cow for the 
vear. After charging the calves for the 
grain they consumed, their mothers’ 
feed and an overhead charge of $6.20 
for bull service, interest and taxes on 
the cows, they still returned $27.14 per 
head profit. 

Holt said, “I believe it paid to creep 
feed my calves while they were nursing. 
My calves sold for more money than 
my neighbors received for ones of about 
the same age that were from better 
cows. One neighbor sold his calves for 
$34.90 per head and another received 
$8.25 a hundred or $36 per head at 
weaning time.” 

The first prize load of fat Angus 
calves shown at the 1926 American 
Royal Livestock Show by L. C. Loest 
of Gentry county was fed grain while 
nursing. They were March, April and 
May calves that averaged 600 pounds 
and sold for $12.50 a hundred. 

Loest raised 47 calves from his 47 
purebred and grade cows. Twenty-six 
of the calves were fed grain and mar- 
keted for beef. The remaining ones 
were bulls to be sold for breeding and 
heifers to improve the herd. 

The twenty-six calves were separated 
from their mothers May 18th, fed 
grain and alowed to nurse twice each 
day. They ate an average of 12.9 
bushels of corn, 3 bushels of oats and 
97 pounds of linseed oilmeal per head. 

lhe cows were wintered from Decem- 
ber Ist to May Ist, on stalks and pas- 
ture, straw, timothy and alfalfa hay, 
at a cost of $11.25 per head. The charge 
for the grazing period was $10.50 mak- 
ing a total cost of $21.75 per head for 
the year. 

lhe 11 head of calves left after select- 

the load of show calves sold for 
$11.75 a hundred. The entire 26 head 
eraged $68.59 per head after paying 
shipping and sale expenses. There 

a profit of $27.27 per calf after 
charging $41.82 against the net selling 
price to pay for the cost of feed for the 

vs, the grain eaten by the calves and 
the overhead charges. 

Beef cows have been profitable and 
s apparent that there is a place for 
m on many cornbelt farms to con- 
ie rough feeds and to pasture 
igh land. The feeding of grain 
suckling calves produces good beef 
ha minimum of grain and insures a 
rketable calf at an earlier age. This 
ctice should be especially profitable 
farms where calves arelsold at wean- 
ng time. It should be useful in grain 
tions that are changing to livestock. 
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In one year 
~what a welcome. 


No wonder this new smooth-running home light plant 
has been so eagerly accepted! Its announcement of a year 
ago came at a time when the light plant had become an 
established part of the modern farm home—at a time when 
people had begun to give the light plant the consideration 
it deserves—at a time when people were in a position to 
appreciate @ REAL ADVANCE in light plant construction. 
“ “ “ 


N one year, as time is measured, the New Fairbanks- 

Morse Home Light Plant has become a tried and 
proved plant as service is measured. The total operat- 
ing time of the great number that are now in daily 
service would, in fact, run into centuries. 

A year ago the true value of this plant was known 
only to the engineers who developed it. Now thou- 
sands have watched the plant live up to every state- 
ment made in its first announcement. 

In the clean exhaust, they have seen proof that the 
engine is extracting the maximum of power from every 
ounce of fuel. In the smooth purr of the quiet engine, 
they have found proof of precise balancing. In the 
bright flickerless light, they have found evidence of 
perfect governing and ample flywheel capacity. 

The Ricardo cylinder head—once only a term, per- 
haps—has now become the known reason for lower 
fuel cost. F-M vapor-cooling—once only a technical 
term—is now a demonstrated reason for cleaner burn- 
ing of fuel and greater economy of operation. 

Each day of operation has shown the convenience of 
one-knob selective control—the certainty of pressure 
lubrication—the safety of complete enclosure, 

These features have been proved for you. Today 
you install the Fairbanks-Morse not merely because it 
possesses these advanced features, but for what these 
advanced features have been known to accomplish! 


Buy it on small payments Thanks to world-wide recog- 


nition this plant is yours at a 
moderate price—small payments if you prefer. By all means see it in 
operation at the nearest Fairbanks-Morse dealer's, The coupon brings 

an interesting booklet, 


FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 


me Light and Home Water Plants 
Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks-Morse Products a= Line a Leader” 
F eanenenenn MORSE & CO., 


Dept.A-121,900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 








! 
| 0 Home Light Plants (C Electric Motors 

QO) Home Water Systems © Washing Machines 
| 4 Saeed Hen w a [) Pump Jacks OP . 

Steel Eclipse Windmills +9 "late Type 

| C) Fairbanks Scales Cc] Feed Grinders © Hammer Type 
| Please send free book describing the items I have checked. 
| R.F.D 
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These are demon- 
strated advantages 


1 Compact. Completely 
enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oil or water 


2 Both electricity and 
engine power from one 
plant at one cost 


3 Easy to operate. Use 
with or without stor- 
age batteries. With bat- 
tery, simply press lever to 
start 

Selective control. 

Note single switch 
knob control in illustra- 
tion for “start,” “high 
charge,” “low charge,” 
“stop,” “belt’’and “line” 


5 Advanced design. 
Rotating parts bal- 
anced as in finest auto- 
mobiles, Has patented 
“Ricardo” cylinder head 
and unique cooling sys- 
tem of our own design. 
Pressure lubricated. And 
many other advanced fea- 
tures 
6 Economical. More 

power from same fuel. 
Operates on kerosene or 
gasoline 

Safe. Approved by 
7 Fire Underwriters 


Ss No flicker of lights 
9 Completely equipped 
This new plant is built in 


two sizes, 750 and 
1500 Watts 


“ a . 
Other F-M products in- 
clude those listed on the 
coupon below 





The new F-M Home 
Water System 


70) 


) complete 


cash f. 0. b. factory 
(with 60-cycle motor) 


Just $70 to eliminate the 
old order of pumping and 
carrying water! Thatisthe 
new low price of the new 
Fairbanks- Morse Auto- 
matic Electric Home 
Water System for shallow 
wellpumping. 210 gallons 
per hour. Finest construc- 
tion. Totally enclosed. 
Complete. Ready for 
quick installation. 

Buy it for $20 down 
and $5 per month under 
yy 
pon brings ut 
this plant. 
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Ten Years of Experimenta 
Hog Raising 


Old and New Methods Are Tested 
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INCE 1916 over twenty ex- 
periments involving nearly 
2,000 pigs have been carried 

to a satisfactory completion at 
the Nebraska agricultural experiment 
station. Roughly, one-fourth of these 
trials have been summer pasture tests, 
comparing different pastures and the 
various protein supplements on summer 
pasture. 

Alfalfa can be grown easily on most 
Nebraska farms and has been used a 
great deal at the college. Sudan grass 
and sweet clover have been the other 
favorites and have given excellent re- 
sults. Alfalfa has, in general, given bet- 
ter results than clover because it does 
not get so coarse late in the summer, but 
the difference is very slight. 

Both of these are legumes are higher 
in protein than sudan; therefore they 
should require less tankage or other pro- 
tein supplement. Actually, the differ- 
ence has been very slight, however, and 
the ability of the sudan to recover 
quickly after drouth is very much in its 
favor. It is, of course, an annual and 
must be reseeded each year. 

For authoritative differences be- 
tween alfalfa and sudan we need 
more work. In 1925 the alfalfa appar- 
ently was worth 25 percent more than 
sudan but in 1924 the two gave nearly 
identical results. Something like that 
might also be said of sweet clover and 
perhaps local conditions, more than any- 
thing else, still determine which is the 
one to use. The essential thing is to use 
one of them and use it with tankage or 
other suitable protein feed. 

In the summer of 1924 a comparison 
of tankage and ground soybeans showed 


By W. H. FORSYTH 


but little difference in cost, and indi- 
cated that thirty-seven pounds of 
ground soybeans and 2.6 pounds of 
bonemeal would replace _ thirty-six 
pounds of tankage in producing 100 
pounds of gain. 

Soybeans are, however, rather un- 
palatable, and this reflects itself in a 
slower gain because of the pig eating 
less. 

Many men do not full feed their pigs 
during the summer but purposely carry 
them on a light feed and allow them to 
follow cattle or throw them in a lot for 
a short full feed later in the year. In 
view of the lower price on later markets, 
it is perhaps a questionable practice. 
But in 1924 and 1925 several lots were 
carried thru the summer on a feed of 
214 pounds of corn per day for each 
100 pounds of live weight. 


HE difference between alfalfa and 

sudan was slight. These pigs on al- 
falfa pasture gained 100 pounds from 
283 pounds of corn and 32 pounds of 
tankage, while the full-fed pigs required 
361 pounds of corn and 29 of tankage. 
Their daily gain was .74 pound. 

The pigs that were full fed from the 
start were ready for market first and 
beginning at 61 pounds, were made into 
225-pound market hogs on 607 pounds 
of corn and 50 pounds of tankage while 
the half-fed hogs (we are comparing 
only those fed corn and tankage on 
alfalfa pasture) were put thru to the 
same weight on 508 pounds of corn and 


47 pounds of tankage, but were 

not ready for market until 28 days 

later. In 1924 that meant that 

the full-fed lot was marketable o: 
a $10.45 per hundred market and the 
half-fed lot on a $9.05 per hundred 
market. 

The problems undertaken in winter 
feeding include comparisons between 
white and yellow corn, barley and corn, 
two and three-time a day feedings, the 
addition of mineral to the fattening 
ration of well-grown pigs, and the use 
of one or a mixture of proteins. 


HEN seventy-five pound pigs were 

fed corn and tankage, they put 
on larger gains and did so on less feed 
than when the ration was supplemented 
by bonemeal, block salt, or a mineral 
mixture. However, when alfalfa hay 
was used as the source of protein in- 
stead of tankage, there was a slightly 
different story. 

Corn and tankage pigs, without a 
supplement, gained 1.46 pounds per day 
but corn and alfalfa pigs would put on 
only .89 pound, or over one-half pound 
less per day. The addition of the min- 
erals improved the corn and alfalfa ra- 
tion by increasing daily consumption 
and to a slight extent increased the 
gain. 

Mixing one part linseed oilmeal with 
three parts of tankage increased the 
daily gain from 1.29 to 1.53 pounds. It 
also reduced the amount of corn re- 
quired for 100 pounds gain by one-half 
bushel. Twelve pounds of linseed oil- 
meal replaced twelve pounds of the more 
expensive tankage. A third lot was fed 
half linseed (Continued on page 53 
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The Overalls, Shirts, Trousers, 
Combination Suits and Play Suits I 
make are produced in bright, cheer- 
ful, sanitary and efficient plants by 
skilled hands. I take pride in my 
work and enjoy my healthful sur- 
roundings. 


The money I earn finds its way to the 
local stores, banks, markets and charities 

I am a taxpayer and a citizen. The gar- 
ments I make are highest quality, clean, 
long wearing and they always give most 
service and greatest satisfaction. My~ em- 
ployers have a reputation to uphold—they 
mark the garments I make with their 
name and also the Union Label of the 
United Garment Workers of America. 
These products of my toil are sold in your 
community by reputable merchants. 


For your protection against the menace 
of Prison Made Work Garments and thosé 
of doubtful manufacture, always look for 
and demand this 


UNION LABEL 





ISSUED | BY LIGSDJAUTHORITY OF 

















UNION MADE 


‘4 and exposes the conditions whic 
‘} surround Prison Made Work Gar- 
ments. 


MAILED FREE! 









1 7 am a Free Worker bl 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 








You are the Judge and the Jury 
-The Choice is in Your Hands ! 

















Iam a Convict Worker 








For a few cents a day I am “sold”| 
to a Prison Labor Contractor and) 
“taught” to make work garments by 
‘unskilled henchmen. I am given a) 
“task” — a certain number of gar-) 
ments — which I must complete 
every day, regardless of my health or! 
ability. 
| To fail means flogging or some other} 
‘punishment. I take no pride in my work! 
and suffer in my unspeakable surround-| 
ings. The garments I make are produced 
under threat and force—they are exposéd 
to odors and diseases that sometimes reek’ 
in prison pens. Later, these convict made 
garments are dumped on the market and) 
sold under fake and misleading labels. The 
contractor who owns me does not want) 
you to know the truth. Beware! | 


] 








Beware Of Prison Made | 
Work Garments! 


Do not risk possible contamination through 
wearing work garments made in prisons. Avoid 
the purchase of work garments of questionable 
origin—there is no economy in such: merchandise, 
so why take chances? 


REMEMBER—There Is One Sure Way To Avoid 
The Purchase of Prison Made Work Garments— 
Look For The UNION LABEL Before You Buy 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. They 
should also, as far as practicable, be used in occupations that will train them 
to properly fit into the economic system after they have been freed. Some 
states have recognized the injustice of the contract prison labor system and 
do not permit prison-made goods to come into open competition with the 

roducts of free labor and enterprise. All other states should follow this 
eadership. 


Seine Book TheNational Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


It takes you behind Prison Walls of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
~ and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
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“Tt’s up to us to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


help cut tl 





enormous fire waste” 


That was the substance of a talk made by 
a well known farm leader to a gathering 
of farm owners. He was referring to the 


annual fire loss of more than 150 million 
dollars, which every farmer helps to pay, 


whether he has a fire or not. 


He emphasized the fact that the cost of 
be in proportion to the 


insurance has to 


E You can easily get 
in touch with an 
agent in your lo- 
cality. rite for 
fone copy of book- 
et— ‘Fire Preven- 
tionontheFarm.” 


losses sustained, and that the way to get 
premium costs down is to cut losses down 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning —W indstorm—Tornado—Cyclone f even “lion 


The first consideration of the Legal Reserve 
companies named below is to help the farmer 
reduce his fire losses by properly safeguarding 
his property. The second is to provide the 
farmer with good insurance so that if a loss 
occurs, he will be properly reimbursed. 


The companies named below are agency compa- 
nies, dealing with the public through agents only. 
Through any of them you can get the right insurance 


for your farm. 


Continental Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 


he fe 4) | 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Led. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Great American Insurance Company 

lowa National Fire Insurance Company 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
; &.& 
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FASTEST CUTTING SAWS 


15 CORDS 
“a oars 


Let Me Send You 


My Greatest LOG SAW Offer! 

It’s easier, now, than ever before to own this fastest cutting, 
easiest moved, most powerful Log Saw. Now, you canmake 
‘ big money sawing firewood, stave-bolts.| ice, shingle timber, etc. Write 
>) today for the full details of this most worderful offer. 
43650 CUTS A MINUTE— Make BIG MONEY—Wood 











nearly six each second. Just siling at $3 a cord brings owner 


m think of it — now you havea 
log—in a few seconds it’s all 

% sawed up into len _ ou can use 
—without any h: ork! 


‘0 into the wi 
ad Lt of sendy money nape by Phone 4 


ay. Saw your own wood— 


business. Don’t 


We sell on very 


OTTAWA a 


lemonthtouse TOSAVE 


machine to 


~ nnn ns 
ou & col days after you order, AS 4 from: 


diana 
Tt 
;ouee 
my wondacfal = new new olitie 


Minn: Albany, ¥ N.Y. M 
polis, Ind.; 


ex.; 
d address, 90 postcard today—so I 
of the** Wood : Sawing Wecrclapodia® 


St. Paul, 
23 


FRi care 


to investigate—it will help you to make big money. HARRY OVERMAN i bagi Dp, 4 | 
0/3 
PA 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. nse 2120-6 Scpee tae: rirvsounen, Pa 


| symptoms possible, 


| cations for this 





| fluid extract of poke root, an 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to mi 
inquiry thru this department and t/ 
questions will be answere d free of cha 
Give age and sex of animals, all 
and previous tr 
ment, if any. Do not fail to be a 
plicit as possible. Address all commu 
department to 
“Veterinarian,” Successful Farming, D 


Moines, Jowa 





Cure of Foot Rot in Sheep—I have 


| a small flock of sheep and there are three 
| ewes that are lame. 
| it is caused by foot rot. 


I have been told that 
Is there a cure 
for this disease?—B. R. G., Minn. 

The disease is curable by the following 
method of treatment. Cleanse the hoofs. 
then cut away every bit of loose or rotten 
horn of sole or wall and then immerse the 
foot for five minutes or more in hot water 
containing all the bluestone it will dis- 
solve. Afterwards keep the sheep for two 
days in a pen on the floor of which slake: 
lime has been spread three or four inch 
deep. Turn the sheep out on a high ry 
pasture. Keep them out of wet, mud and 
grit. Repeat the treatment when see! 
to be needed. 


Nettlerash on Horse—I have a mare 
that at times will get full of bumps < or 
knots under the skin and she wants to r 
when they are on her. Please tell me 3 
there is anything to do for her?—E. \ 

Urticaria, also called nettlerash or 
surfeit, causes the ‘“‘bumps” and is brought 
on by a sudden change of feed or a slight 
attack of indigestion. It is similar to hives 
in a child. 

Make no sudden change of feed. Pro- 
tect the mare from flies. Bathe affected 
parts with soft water containing one-half 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda per quart. 
Also mix a tablespoonful of granular 
hyposulphite of soda, once daily, in the 


| feed. It is better to feed oats and bran, 


instead of corn, to an affected horse and 
to feed hay instead of grass. 


Early Garget Control Is Important— 
I have a milk cow that gave milk before 
she was hardly two years old; she will b 
three in October. Her milk was nice up 
till about six months after we began milk- 
ing her, then her udder began to swell and 
she gave lumpy milk. She does this about 
twice a month, at other times it seems to 
be all right. She does not give very much 
milk during these spells. Can you give 
me some advice as to what to do for this? 
—J. E. J., Ohio. 

The udder is affected with simple mas- 
titis (garget) which may at any time as- 
sume the incurable and destructive type. 
Keep her isolated and let her nurse her 
calf. The milk is unfit for human use. If 
the calf at any time does not take all of 
the milk. strip the abnormal milk into a 
vessel containing a disinfecting solution 
and then throw it out ina place not visited 
by cows. There is no certain remedy for 


| the disease, but it might be worthwhile 


to have your veterinarian give hypodermic 
treatment with anti-mastitis serum. At 
times of attack, strip the udder clean once 
an hour and in the evening rub in a yo 
ture of one part each of joni oy al 

eight ps oa 
lard. 














TEN YEARS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
HOG FEEDING 


Continued from page 50 


oilmeal and half tankage without the 
beneficial results of the one to three 
mixture. There was no increase in gain 
and no increase in efficiency of the feeds. 

Two pounds of alfalfa with every 
three pounds of tankage was equally as 
good as the one to three linseed-tankage 
mixture and depending entirely on the 
prices and quality of the alfalfa, would 
be more or less desirable. One-half 
tankage and one-half cottonseed meal 
made a ration that was considerably 
more efficient than the others. 

Two tests were made to determine 
the comparative values of barley and 
corn. In the first of thése, using 145- 
pound shotes,-100 pounds of gain were 
put on at almost equal rates using 
either 432 pounds of barley and 44 of 
tankage with 12 of alfalfa, or 433 of 
corn and 28 of tankage and 18 of alfalfa. 
This was ground barley, soaked before 
feeding, and it produced a daily gain 
of 1.6 pounds. 

Whole barley or ground barley, fed 
dry, or whole soaked barley was con- 
siderably less efficient and if rapid gains 
are desired, must not be used. In the 
second trial that year, using 100-pound 
pigs, whole barley repeated its poor 
showing of the fall trial even when 
soaked for twenty-four hours before 
feeding. 

When the pigs were given an oppor- 
tunity to choose, the consumption of 
yellow corn was slightly higher than 
white. The difference is slight and to 
well grown pigs for short feeds or if 
‘plenty of green alfalfa is available, the 
white corn seems equal to yellow in 
feeding value. Self-feeding for fattening 
hogs proved better in all cases than hand 
feeding. 

Three similar lots of 94-pound pigs 
were fed in a comparison of self-feeding 
and two and three-time a day rations. 
The self-fed pigs actually ate more tank- 
age but less corn to make their gains. 
They gained one and one-half pounds 
daily. The other lots gained almost a 
quarter of a pound less. With the saving 
in labor and the logical reasons for 
greater gains, there is no argument 
against self-feeding fattening hogs. 





WINTERING SPRING CALVES 


Warm shelter, plenty of fresh water 
and good feeds mean more than most 
farmers think in growing good milk 
cows from spring heifer calves, accord- 
ing to E. G. Ruch, McLean county, 
Illinois. 

‘As soon as the calves are weaned and 
as the fall pastures begin to fail, that is 
the time to start giving your future 
milk cows additional feeds,’’ says Ruch. 
“lL give my calves all the good clover 
hay they want with some oats and 
chopped corn. 

_ “This continues the calf growth, an 
important point in raising young 
heifers.’? Ruch’s calves have the run of 
a lot. Their shelter is a warm shed 
tightly closed on three sides. —G. C. T. 





Reports from thirty-nine Illinois 
counties indicate that herds of hogs 
raised under the McLean system of sani- 
tation are comparatively ..free.. from 
serum breaks,’? 
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Could you use an extra 1000.2 


An extra thousand dropped in your lap! .. . How many 
wonderful ways to spend it! A new car! A trip abroad for 
two! ... Of course you could use that extra thousand. So, 
right now, make up your mind to be one of the winners— 


| 10 Ol cash prizes | 
i “PQOSTUMS =: 


510.000. 


Contest 


Three big contests in one! Three first prizes of $1,000 
each! 998 other prizes! No tricks! Just a little easy writ- 
ing! Read the details. They may mean a $1,000 to you! 


im 


~— 











The 30-day-test contest 
HOUSANDS have made this famous test—used Postum in place of caffein beverages 
for a month and noted their progress—and become regular Postum users forever after! 
Hundreds had written us about it before this contest started. How wonderful it was to find 
a hot drink that gave them everything except regrets! Now we want to hear from you— 
whether you are a life-long user of Postum, or only a beginner. The best letter wins $1000! 
333 additional cash prizes! 


The Instant Postum made-with-milk contest 

Teachers and mothers throughout America tell us Instant Postum made with milk is 
the best hot drink for boys and girls. $ drink made of whole wheat and bran, plus all the 
body-building nourishment of milk! Healthful—easy to make—and loved even by the 
children who “don’t like milk!” Tell us why you think Postum is the best hot drink for 
children! $1000 for the best letter. Hundreds of other prizes! 

: The *“‘How I make Postum’’ contest 

Some people are enthusiasts for Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with boil- 
ing water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others swear by Postum Cereal—prepared by boiling, 
or in a percolator. Then opinions differ on the proper strength of the drink—whether it 
should be strong, weak, or “medium.” As with other hot drinks, a little experimenting is 
needed to suit the individual taste. Hundreds of cash prizes for the best letters on this 
subject—beginning with a $1000 prize! 


Read the rules on this page—then enter the contest while there is yet time! 


Subjects and Prizes 


**What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 


2. ‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.’’ 


3. “How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 
and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 

Write the subject at the top of the first page of 8 Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 

Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 584—CC, Battle 
ness counts, Creek, Michigan.”’ 

Write your name and address on each manu- 10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m, 
script. December 31, 1927. 

In case of ties, each tying contestant will be (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. of prize winners announced as early as_ possible 


Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the in 1928.) This contest is not limited to residents of 
judges as final. the United States—it is cpen toeveryone everywheres 


On Whe 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Piakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in t ne 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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BIG YANK 


FLANNEL Shirts and Jackets 

















$1000 Reward a 
will be paidto 7 (bee x fit alt 
anyone furnish- Ay eniees { a V) 
in roof that FY / | | 
BI ANK Flan- Y = @ =d | | 
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Jackets are being | aH ft 
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Thread-Riveted at ' 
All Strain Points 


Here’s Comfort for You! 


Frost on the meadowthese prised look at the moderate price— 
mornings—leaves turning—a nip __is enough to tell you Big Yank has 
in the air—time to slip into come through with a bigger value 
your Big Yank Flannel Shirt or than ever—that it’s now as always 
Jacket. —the world’s best buy! 

Comfort! Freedom of movement! Ask your dealer now for one of 
Warmth! Looks! BigYank has’em _ these beautifullypatterned Big Yank 
all! One feel of these soft, extra  garments—now, before snow flies. 
heavy flannels—one slipping-on of | Then, this winter, you'll know real 
the big, roomy garment—one sur- outdoor comfort. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
qf D costs you nothing. The cost cf an Auto-Oiled 
Hi Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
“J self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
en supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
» circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
3 part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR co. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 






October, 1927 
| HOGGING DOWN SOYBEANS 


Twenty head of shotes after tl 
months of. grazing on thirteen acres 
soybeans and corn from which ) 
bushels of corn had been gath: 
brought in enough money to pay $10) 
an acre cash rent for the land and 
$117 in addition with the farmer. 

M. N. Lamb, a Dunkin county, Mis- 
souri, farmer and his son, Billy, in 1025 
rented the 13 acres at $10 an acre to 
put in corn. After talking the matter 
| over with County Agent C. R. Talbert, 
| they decided to plant soybeans with 
| corn. Mammoth Yellow beans y 
| used at the rate of about two plants 
| hill or around five pounds of seed 
acre. In October they gathered 30 
bushels of corn or 30 bushels per a: 
The corn had been injured some by a 
prolonged drought. 

After gathering the corn they bought 
20 head of shotes at 10 cents per pou 
These shotes were turned into the ficld 
to get the soybeans and whatever corn 
was left. The hogs were weighed before 
turning onto the field. 

About three months later they 
weighed the hogs again. They found 
that the bunch had made an average 
gain of about 123 pounds per hog. 
Lamb figured that the total gain of 
2,470 pounds was worth at least 10 
| cents per pound or $247. The rent was 
$130, so the Lamb & Son firm gained 
the rent and $117 besides by taking 
advantage of the soybeans in their 
corn to hog down the field. The waste 
corn was thereby saved to advantag« 

Lamb thinks he made one mistake. 
He did not have enough hogs for the 
size field he had and consequently at 
least one-third of the beans were left in 
the field.—C. C. H., Mo. 








COTTONSEED MEAL IN THE HOG 
RATION 


The low price of cottonseed meal last 
winter led the Missouri college of agri- 
culture to try a number of hog-feeding 
experiments in which cottonseed meal 
as a substitute for tankage in the ration 
and as part substitute could be thoroly 
tested. 

The experiments indicated that eco- 
nomical gains could be made where one- 
third to one-half of the tankage was 
replaced with cottonseed meal, but 
decreased gains were indicated when 
more than half of the tankage was re- 
placed with cottonseed meal. 

Compared with a lot of hogs fed corn 
and tankage in a dry lot, the hogs re- 
ceiving a mixture of three parts tankage 
and one part cottonseed meal with corn 
and bluegrass pasture, a reduction of 
86 cents a hundred in the cost of feed 
for 100 pounds of gain was shown. That 
the bluegrass pasture had much to do 
with the economical gain was pointed 
out. 

A mineral mixture of equal parts 
ground limestone, bonemeal and salt 
was fed all of the hogs in the exper'- 
ment. It was pointed out by Professor 
| Weaver that in addition to the corn an 
tankage-cottonseed meal supplem¢ 
the hogs required minerals which were 
supplied in the mineral mixture and als 
| required vitamins carried in green, lealy 
| eured legume hay like alfalfa, or, winter 
| pasture—bluegrass, wheat or ry‘ 
| C. F., Mo. 
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Before Cholera Comes 


By A. A. BURGER 


OG cholera thruout the cornbelt 
caused a greater loss last fall than 
has been experienced for many years. On 
.ccount of the heavy demand for serum 
it was impossible to secure it in a great 
many instances at the time when the 
hogs were beginning to die with the 
lisease. In an effort to head off the 
lisease, the United States department 
f agriculture cooperated with the 
states, and in a great many counties 
warnings were issued suggesting that 
serum be ordered in advance in plenty 
f time, whenever hog cholera made its 
appearance within a few miles of a farm. 
Losses from hog cholera should be 
avoided. If precautions are taken in 
time, they can be. Vaccination properly 
done, with good serum and in time is an 
absolute preventive for hog cholera. At 
the present time there is little loss due 
te poor serum—it must all be govern- 
ment tested and inspected, and is not 
passed for use or allowed to be sent out 
unless its purity or potency measures 
up to the required standards. In herds 
of hogs badly affected with worms, 
necro diseases or other infections which 
seriously impair their vitality there is 
sometimes a loss thru vaccination. But 
even then it will pay to take a chance 
on immunizing the herd. The greatest 
loss occurs when the disease has already 
advanced too far. 

A Buchanan county, Iowa, farmer 
ordered serum for his sick herd when he 
finally suspected that the trouble was 
cholera. It required three days to secure 
the serum—rather fast time considering 
the searcity of serum at that time. With 
the shortage of serum and the enormous 
demand for it in the present emergency, 
he could have considered himself lucky 
if he had secured it in a week or ten days 
if, indeed, he could have secured it at all. 
\s it was, when the serum arrived sixty 
of the hogs had died and the rest were 
too sick to be vaccinated. 


FR )M Grundy county, where cholera 
raged, came the report that a farmer 

marketed a load of hogs. Fifty-five 
f these hogs were condemned to the 

tank for cholera. Of course, the farmer 

stood the loss. There have been numer- 
is instances of losses similar to those 

just mentioned. They are serious, but 
together avoidable. 

From all sections of the country hogs 
were rushed to the central markets 
inderweight in order to avoid the dis- 

ise. This happened at a time when 


there was already a shortage of hogs and 


vhen they were the most profitable 
itlet for the corn crop, especially the 


soft corn. In some parts of Black Hawk 


unty, Iowa, as is true also of other 
ices, farmers took chances on losing 
their hogs by cholera rather than vacci- 
te. Many of these men lost their en- 
e herds. It costs money to vaccinate 
it usually four or five animals—and 
nerally less—will pay for the serum 
d vaccination of the entire herd 
iether the individuals in the herd 
e all either large or small. 
Many farmers follow the plan of 
iccinating the pigs as soon as they are 
eaned. Vaccination for suckling pigs 
oes not give permanent immunity or 


may not be effective at all. It is advis- 
able to wait till the pigs are weaned if 
there is no cholera near. Weanling 
pigs can be vaccinated, under ordinary 
conditions, at an approximate cost of 
twenty-five cents per head—not a pro- 
hibitive expense at any time and cer- 
tainly not at hog prices which have 
prevailed for the past year. Fall pigs 
may be vaccinated now at a minimum 
of expense. 

In some places during the recent out- 
break, where the losses thru cholera 
have been very heavy, hogs were not 
vaccinated because of the fear that 
vaccination would bring hog cholera on 
the farm. Experience has shown that 
there is little danger in this respect. On 
the other hand, wherever there has 
been a general outbreak of cholera un- 
controlled by vaccination, few of the 
farms escaped, the loss per farm was 
many times complete, and on some of 
these future outbreaks are to be ex- 
pected. To such communities the value 
of vaccination should be plainly evident 
for when the herds in all the territory 
about them have been treated in time, 
the spread of hog cholera has been 
checked. With plenty of serum avail- 
able, an outbreak can be checked and 
controlled in the cornbelt. 


= practical farm conditions 
double vaccinated hogs are cholera 
immune for life; that is, as long as they 


are usually kept on the farm. They live 


unaffected thru the most virulent at- 
tacks when hogs all about them suc- 
cumb to the disease. Whether it will 
pay to keep the herd immuned every 
year is a question which must be left 
to the judgment of the individual 
farmer. But in a serious epidemic it 
will be the part of good judgment to 
watch very closely the progress of the 
disease and, if necessary, order the 
serum in plenty of time in advance. 
Cholera is sometimes carried long 
distances by dogs, crows, pigeons, 
streams, or by vehicles. Just now it will 
pay to keep close watch of the herd. 
Even tho your own herd be vaccinated 
avoid spreading the disease by keeping 
out of cholera-infected yards—the neigh- 
bor’s hogs may not be vaccinated; you 
may carry it to him. Cholera hogs 
should be burned, not buried. In 
Jackson county, Iowa, the farm bureau 
has caused to be put up signs, Quaran- 
tine, Hog Cholera—a very commendable 
practice that might well be followed 
on every farm that has been visited by 
cholera. It is a protection to the neigh- 











bors, a good warning to all that cholera | 


exists in the locality. The thoughtful 
neighbor who reads such a sign will lose 
no time to order his serum and will 
vaccinate his entire herd as quickly as 
possible. 
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wy a Grebe 
Synchrophase 
means somuch 
to the jum.. 


Es gives you the power to reach 
out and get market and weather 
reports, music, lectures—every- 
thing offered—in just as clear, true 
and natural a tone as when put 
on the air. With the one dial you 
easily aw J in stations—cleanly 
separated, sharply tuned—without 
any discordant notes to make a 
jumble of what you want to hear. 


Think of a Grebe Synchrophase.as 
a permanent investment. Because 
of sound design and careful con- 
struction, it will serve you for 
years. Many early models are still 
in active service. 

Send for Booklet F. Ask a Grebe dealer 
to demonstrate all pew Grebe features. 
A. H. Grebe © Co., Inc., 

109 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch : 443 South San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 


The 

6 REB 
SS yNCHROPHASE, 
RADIO 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven $y 35 





Grebe 
Natural 
Speaker 


$35 






Grebe Socket Powers 
Type 128 for ¢ 
“ ” power $60 


Type 671 or 671-B 
for “B” and “C” $50 


power, less tube 
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CHEAP PORK FROM A VARIETY 


00 d OF FEEDS 
Farmers have g reasons Skimmilk, pasture and a variety . 
feeds mean cheaper pork, according t, 
for preferring RED TOPS B. F. Harper, Bourbon county, Kansas 
farmer who in 1925 produced 2,400) 
RED TOP pounds of pork at a total cost of $6.5¢ 
, per hundred pounds, receiving $15.75 
With the RED TOP makes fenc- hundred for the hogs. This left a profit 
can drive 200to300posts ing easy, CCOo- of $9.19 per hundred pounds. 
ina day ead align them ° Records were kept in cooperation with 
ectly. ; : 
ew nomical and the Kansas agricultural college and the 
profit- feed cost, figured at market prices, w: 
bl $4.93 per hundred pounds of pork pro- 
OR 4 ~ a able duced, including 252 pounds of corn, 
@& stronger post. Handy 43 pounds of kafir, 12 pounds of wheat 
eo — shorts, 4 pounds of bonemeal, 2 pounds 
of tankage, 169 pounds of skimmilk and 
wheat pasture. The labor cost was 
: figured at 95 cents per hundred pounds, 
cando the con interest at 38 cents and 30 cents for 
that formerly ‘re- ! Aluminum finish other expenses, running the total cost 
quired two men a : baked on. Makes to $6.56. 
week—when post > va! pare dhs pera Harper considers pasture of some 
holes had to be dug. ~ adds to the ap- kind essential to economical pork pro- 
CONOMICAL — be- nckond duction, alfalfa, wheat and clover being 
cause they outlast four e his favorites. Skimmilk with a little 
or five ordinary wood posts. we shorts added is important, being an 
Save cost of time and labor usu- \ excellent growing feed, and the liquid 
—— —_ Seine in a andion OS Made of seasoned food tends to increase the animal’s food 
rep acements an re-s ap ing. i railroad rail stee capacity. Kafir was used because ther 
Lengthen useful life of your fence. OTS sp ere 4 was a surplus on the farm and.not be- 


PROFITABLE—because only good : } ~ Agama an a cause it was superior to corn. Tankage 
fences can make the new farmin and bonemeal are considered by Harper 


Me 


rarer art 


ASY— because 





system of crop and stock rotation profit- YA | as necessary in the hog ration.—C. F., 
able. Build good fences on RED TOP a 
Steel Fence Posts. 


R q a ik | wolateserivetedy | SORGHUM POISONING 
e a Op f A | Sorghum and its relatives Johnson 


grass and sudan grass contain a trace 


‘Ste e | Fe n ‘oa le) ets | . a. | of prussic acid, an exceedingly powerful 


Mo. 





poison that disappears when these 


WHEN you buyasteel post, whyexperiment? RED TOP is the | plants are cured for hay. The amount 
.. , pioneer. It has earned its leadership through itsservicerecord i of the poison increases greatly when 
in the fence linefor many years. It is guaranteed. RED TOP ; : b A 

has eatisfied the hardest and most critical buyersof fencing mate- these grasses are wilted or stunted. In 
rial. illions are to be found in all sections of the country. Rail- : | » Uae etree Ac setie 
roadsuse themextensively. One of the heaviest purchasersof RED ee the West heaviest losses among dome stir 
TOP has been the United States Government. Use only fencing : A | animals due to sorghum poisoning have 
materials that are known to be durable. In the long run they are | been experienced as a result of eating 


SS 
aN | plants wilted by th, while i 1e 
Ask Your RED TOP Dealer \ | plants wilted by drouth, while in tl 


East the greatest danger seems to be 

§ Hewillshow youinan actual post the differences that make RED TOP the best for | f . tl Pat ; t ro a 1 +t] 
you touse. That he Handles RED TOPS indicates him an authority on fencing | trom the frozen, stunted second growth. 
materials and on the proper and timely use of fencing to turn waste intoprofits. , Plants stunted by poor soil conditions 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY ‘SS | are not dangerous. The amount of 
. | poison decreases as the plants mature 

38-Q South Dearborn Street, Chicago and specimens in flower or seed are be- 
lieved to be quite harmless. It is also 
curious to note that the climate seems 
to influence the formation of the poison 


LISTENS. oo > REST tases HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY since comparatively little trouble along 


Rel elp/e!e) BUSH ELS this line has been recorded from the 


M 

RY : if ~ eee ae southeastern states where sorghum and 
Clean, fast husking guaranteed with sta Sic winlattecen inewhenssl, . iain 
‘1 ' deb, caverlinnts Jas 0 pao eniadiogerdeg its relatives, particularly Johnson grass, 
wo) OD, IE i with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a are very common. 

2 mn Foedson or equal power. Doitin your spare The symptoms as observed on a 


M ETAL time. Real money in custom work. Shred- . L ] 
EDWAR ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. southern Indiana farm on which four 
tele} al fe Government to destroy the Corn Borer. cows died after eating frozen second- 


; Sold on Trial! d wes hen ti: 5 ete 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on growth sorghum, were drowsiness, stag- 


control every operationfrom the raw material to your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial gers, general weakness. difficult breath- 
toe Fie Brod et ove METAL SHINGLES and money-back guarantee. § sizes, 6 to 20 ° ‘tohi f t] | 
WA “ 4 . i oe a HM ee 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs, No paint- H.P. Write for catalog and prices; alsouseful | Ing, ne rvous twit¢ ung oO the muscles, 
ing of repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. | free flowing of saliva, spasms, paralysis 
rhtning-proof. Easy to put on. e also se - rn 
Crimp, ereasien, Sema, Painted or Gal- Ge ey Hosters eager wey? | and death. The symptoms usually ap- 
yanized Roofings, 8 . Wall , Paints, ate <n Saas : menos : 
Ready-Made Steal Garages, Farm Buildings: | FF ait pear within a half-hour after the poison- 
By buying direct from us you save money, get - - ous herbage has been eaten and the 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of f “HF y, | victim may die quickly or linger for 
metal roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied t } - ‘ . = : 
customers every year are our best advertisement. i “avy, several hours. Sugar or corn sirup in 
rite today! Get our won- S< / ° + . » 4 
FREE derfully: low , Drices, lasting i= liberal quantities is said to countera 
ction. k fo o fi 3 A Wars § . a ° ‘es ° . 
Book No. 156 or for Garage - ae the effect of prussic acid poisoning i 
SAMPLES & THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. administered during the early stages « 
Roofing Book 1006-1056 Butler se., | the trouble—A. A. H., Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | ’ 


the cheapest. 














Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
= er, Worms. Most for cost. 





: Pre: iam Two cans satisfactory for 4 . 4 " = 
Send Model or drawing for “= 4.3 [esse Heaves or money back. $1.28 “Forest Planting in Michigan. 
Preliminary Examination 4 per can. Dealers or by mail a ° * ° ° . 
Booklet free. Highest ref- E ~*) The Newton Remedy Ce, Special bulletin 163, Michigan agricul- 


di 
@rences. Best results. Promptness assured. 0+ Toledo, Ohic. : “- aaa Toc P 2 
WATSON E COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. at tural college, East Lansing. 











GETTING THE CALVES ON FEED 


Many farmers have trouble getting a 
load of range calves.on. feed and some 
have given this as one of their chief 
objections to feeding calves. “I’ve had 
neighbors come to me and say that feed 
ad lain in the bunks for almost a week, 
hardly touched, but start them on feed 
the way they are used to eating, and 
you’ll have no trouble,’”’ says Clark 
\Murray of Madison county, Ohio, who 
fed large numbers of cattle every year 
since 1890. 

“When the calves arrive from the 
range, turn them into a pasture and 
salt them a little. In a few days scatter 
some shelled corn, or whatever grain 
you are going to feed, on the sod when 
you salt them. 

“Increase the grain each day, giving 
all that they clean up nicely, and in a 
short time they will be almost on full 
feed and ready to go into the lots and 
eat out of bunks. An old bunk is better 
than a new one because it is less con- 
spicuous, and the calves are not afraid 
of it, but they will pitch right into the 
fee . 

“We let pigs kill their own lice with 
an oiler, why not do the same with the 
calves?” asks Murray. “I take a pole, 
usually an old telephone pole, and wrap 
it with gunny. sacks which have been 
soaked in oil. I place this pole diagonally 
across a corner of the feedlot, just high 
enough for the calves to get under and 
rub. They do the rest, and we are never 
bothered with lice.” 

Mr. Murray is manager of a 3,000- 
acre farm on which cattle have been fed 
for over a hundred years. He was one 
of the first feeders in his state to change 
to baby beef production, and each year 

is from 1,000 to 1,200 Texas calves in 
the lots. On a smaller farm which he 
owns, he feeds about 200 more calves, 
ind each year sells several loads near 
the top at Buffalo.—W. H. F., Nebr. 


BARLEY FOR HOGS 


Barley comes in mighty handy for 
George Forke, of Dupage county, 
lilinois, in the finishing of the carload 
of hogs that he fattens each year. Living 


in a dairy district, Forke has a chance | 
to buy quite a few pigs weighing up- | 


ward of 150 pounds, which the dairy- 
men cannot finish because of lack of 
“T put out about nine acres of barley,” 
he said. “I save this until my corn runs 
hort, and it is generally enough to tide 
e over until the new crop is ready to 
‘The barley is ground, of course, and 
the pigs take to it. It seems to increase 
their appetite and to improve them 
physically. Often I mix in a little oats, 
d later when new corn is ready for 
eding, I finish up my barley by feeding 
tas aslop.”—T. J. D., Ill. 


SELF-FEEDS SOYS TO SHEEP 


Sheep will do an efficient job of get- 
ting the most out of soybeans if they 
are given free access to them, accord- 
g to Parley Gantz, of De Witt county, 
linois. He feeds Manchu soybeans to 
oU ewes, yearlings and two-year-olds. 
“T let the sheep eat the beans when 
they feel like it,”’ said Gantz. The beans 
are fed in low racks.—G. C. T., Ill. 
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Many farmers are now using 
electric power—the same kind of 
power the largest millers use. 





Electricity will hel 
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bring better times to the farm 


URAL electric lines mean 
much to the farmers they 
serve—time saved, labor less- 
ened, better living conditions 
and wider horizons. These 
benefits already have been 
brought to cities and industry. 


Rural electric lines, today, are 
helping to bring “better times” 
to 260,000 farm homes. With 
a moderate investment, these 
homes are provided with com- 
forts that formerly only city 
homes enjoyed. 


And now electric light and 
power companies are further 
extending farm service. After 
forty years’ experience with 
city service, and through joint 
research and investigation by 
farm >rganizations, electrical 
manufacturers and the light 


and power companies are help- 
ing the movement to build the 
greatest rural civilization the 
world has ever known. 


There are still many obstacles 
to be overcome—the great 
stretches ofrural America can- 
not be electrified all at once. 
But with the practical cooper- 
ation of responsible groups of 
farmers who can develop a 
reasonable demand, not only 
for lighting—but for power 
uses on the farm—the expan- 
sion of rural electrification is 
assured. 


Asnewusesare discovered and 
better equipment is designed, 
agriculture, like industry, will 
find in electricity the greatest 
productive force yet placed in 
the hands of man. Ask your 
power company for informa: 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 


Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National 


Grange, American Society of 


A icultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation o 


omen's Clubs, American Home Economics 


Association, National Association 


of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™STREET- NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Dietz finds way 
to make pigs 


—grow faster— 


His Worthless Runts Grew 
Like Weeds 


He says it is now 
possible to de- 
stroy all the 
many kinds of 
worms, prevent 
ordinary hog 
sickness and sup- 
ply essential min- 
erals at little cost 
in new, easy way. 


HEN W. L. Dietz, Mer. of the E. G. 
Taylor Grain Co., in central Ne- 
braska, found himself with a bunch of 
worthless, worm-filled runts on his hands, 
he had to decide between killing them and 
finding a way to make them grow. 

He MADE THEM GROW! In 60 days 
they doubled in weight! He tried the 
same treatment on good growing pigs and 
on 200-lb. hogs. Now, he has the best 
looking bunch he ever had. 

Dietz says: 

“These runty pigs were full of worms 
and worthless. I had decided to kill them. 
Then, I read of 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate. A 60-day trial amazed me. 
They have doubled in size, hair is slick 
and short, tails are curly and I can almost 
see them grow. Though I have tried all 
kinds of minerals and worm medicines for 
hogs, 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
is the best I ever used. I will continue to 
use it as long as I raise hogs.”’’ 

Ask any one of the thousands of hog 
men who now use 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate and they will tell you it is 
the one and thoroughly dependable treat- 
ment for ailing hogs. It destroys all 
worms. Puts hogs in wonderfully.healthy 
condition. Makes them grow like weeds. 

3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate is 
the original and exclusive 3-purpose liquid 
hog concentrate. Formula protected by 
u. S. patents and cannot be used by 


others. 3.Fold Benefits 

(1) A TRUE wormer that destroys all 
hog worms. There are more than 20 
kinds including Round, Lung, Thornhead, 
and Gland worms. Gets them all, easier 
and more certainly than any other method. 

(2) CHARGES THE BLOOD with min- 
erals in the most easily digestible form. 
Builds big bone and large frame. No 
other mineral: necessary. 

3) A splendid DIGESTIVE CONDI- 
TIONER enabling the hog to get the ut- 
most value from all feed. Causes proper 
functioning of all gland secretions, 


Straightens Up Sick Hogs 

Does it quickly—in 7 days or less. Most 
positive aid in preventing and treating 
Necrotic Enteritis, Thumps, Hog Flu, 
Swine Plague, Mixed Infection, Pig Scours, 
etc. Most effective. Easy to use. Feed 
in slop, with dry, soaked or ground grain. 
Pigs like it. 


Leading Hog Paper Says: 
“After careful investigation we find one 
remedy we can freely recommend to our 
readers—3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concen- 
trate.’’—Duroc Journal-Bulletin. 


New, 60-Page Book FREE 


Remarkable new illustrated 60-page 
book, greatly enlarged. Just off the press. 
Be sure to get your copy. Full details 
about 8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. 
19 pages of valuable information on symp- 
toms and treatment of hog diseases you 
see most frequently. Send your name for 
copy. Write NOW, giving number and age 
of your pigs. Address DROVERS VET- 
ERINARY UNION, Dept. J-15,—, Omaha, 
U. S. A. 
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When Seeing Is Believing 


Continued from page 10 


spots in each one. The things I saw in 
those carcasses have changed my 
opinion of the test. I’ve learned that 
stories I’ve heard against the test have 
grown and become twisted in traveling 
and often are wholly without founda- 
tion. My regret now is that my herd 
was not tested sooner. 

“My loss is heavy, but I’m glad the 
test is made and that those cattle which 
reacted, among which were five tankers, 
are off my place. I’m strong for the 
test and the sooner more men get be- 
hind it the sooner the disease will be 
cleaned out of the county. 

“T will be only too glad, as will also 
the men who were with me, to explain 
as best I can the information I got at 
Cedar Rapids. Further than that, I 
urge every herd owner whose cattle 
have not been tested to get that done 
just as quickly as _possible.’”’—John 
Wanner. 

Wanner told me that when he saw. the 
inspector at the packing house cut into 
the first lesion of that steer, and the pus 
flow out, he was convinced then and 
there that the test was all right, and that 
eradication was necessary. That steer 
was so rotten it had to be tanked. 
“TI then understood why Dr. Thomas 
did not want the steer slaughtered at 
home, and I respected him for his oppo- 
sition to my demands. I only wish all 
my neighbors who, like me, did not be- 
lieve in the test, could have seen what 
I did that day when my cows were cut 
open at the plant. I made a terrible 
mistake in my opposition, and now I 
want to do all I can to correct that mis- 
take. I want the whole country to know 
that I believe now in the tuberculin test, 
and that I am strong for eradication.” 

On March 3lst Wanner wrote the 
following letter to the broadcasting sta- 
tion asking that the letter be broad- 
cast. 

“T have a radio of my own and have 
been listening in on your programs a 
great deal with a lot of interest and 
approval, and I know your reputation 
for broadcasting both sides of a ques- 
tion. 

“T’ve been with you on this testing of 
cattle for tuberculosis. I’ve been op- 
posed to the work ever since it started 
in Iowa county where I live. The county 
is on the accredited area plan and under 
it my own herd of forty yearlings and 
older cattle was tésted against my desire 
about ten days ago. When reading day 
came the inspector found 31 reactors. 
That hurt awfully bad. I made up my 
mind I was going to see the job clear 
thru to the end and if there wasn’t 
anything to it, somebody was going to 
hear from me. 

“T went with my reactors to the pack- 
ing plant at Cedar Rapids and watched 
the killing and inspection of each car- 
cass. Before I went, I got a home doctor 
to tell me what I might expect to see if 
there was tuberculosis in the carcasses. 
And believe me I saw it. Every carcass 
showed from a few to a lot of infected 
places in fact, five carcasses were so 
bad they went to the tank and two 
others were held for sterilization. 

“Now what I saw in my cattle has 


changed my mind about this testing 
business. I can see a whole lot to it 
now and I believe so firmly in it that | 
think every owner whose herd has not 
been tested ought to have that job do: 

just as soon as he can. Anybody wl 

has a doubt should see some brand 

and tagged cattle slaughtered and i 

spected just like I did. If anybody ev: 

had doubts, that was me, but now I’, 

seen and I’ve changed my mind. 

“T’ve been with you on your sta 
against tuberculin testing and I hope 
you will do me the favor of broadcasting 
this letter as the opinion of one who 
mind was changed by seeing. This i 
part of the*other side of the question 
and remember your reputation for giv- 
ing both sides. 

‘My friends and I are going to listen 
for this and because we will be busy in 
the field and about the barns on week 
days, won’t you broadcast it on Sun- 
day? Thank you.”—John Wanner. 

He also adds: “Any cattle owner who 
does not have the misfortune that I had, 
but would like to be gonvinced, can 
make arrangements with almost any 
packing house in the United States and 
see reactor cattle slaughtered, as the 
packers are glad to show any man who 
is interested in cattle. And they say 
the sooner the stock of the country is 
clean, the better prices they can pay 
the farmer, as they will have less risk.” 


HAVE THE INTERMEDIATE 
BANKS HELPED? 


Continued from page 7 


bentures or bonds sold by the fiscal 
agent for the banks to the investing 
public. For example, the rediscount 
rate to lending agencies right now, fixed 
by the Board, is 424 percent, and direct 
loans to cooperative associations are 
made at 4!% percent. The lending 
agencies, such as credit corporations, 
financing companies, banks and similar 
institutions, may charge the borrowers 
not to exceed 11% percent interest more 
than they pay for it or a total of 614 
percent. When loans are made on live- 
stock, however, a spread of 214 percent 
is permissible, the maximum being 714 
percent. 

Loans to cooperatives to date have 
been on warehouse receipts on the fol- 
lowing commodities: Wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, beans, red clover seed, alfalfa 
seed, white clover seed, canned fruits 
and vegetables, raisins, potatoes, broom 
corn, wool, prunes, peanuts, coffee, 
olive oil, nuts, maple sirup, extracted 
honey, and: rice. 

The law permits the banks to loan up 
to three-fourths of the current value of 
the products. Federally bonded ware- 
houses are held in high esteem every- 
where because of their reliability and 
uniformity. State bonded warehouses, 
where the states have adequate laws and 
enforce them, also are looked upon with 
confidence by bankers and the public. 
The Intermediate Credit banks do ‘not 
differentiate between state and federally 
bonded warehouses but do insist upon 
adequate safeguards. 









The wheat growers of Minnesota and 
Kansas received more than $3,000,000 
of intermediate money in the first ten 
months of 1926; the tobacco growers of 
Kentucky, Maryland, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts were provided with near- 
ly $20,000,000 from the Intermediate 
Credit banks; the California Raisin 
Growers benefited to the extent of near- 
ly $20,000,000; Minnesota and Califor- 

ia fruit and vegetable growers had 
$1,800,000; the wool growers of Minne- 
sota, Wyoming and Washington bor- 
rowed $2,217,000 and lesser amounts 
ere advanced upon coffee, olive oil, 
seed, peanuts, and prunes. 


With cooperative marketing assum- | 


ing such a large role in our selling opera- 


tions, there is ample opportunity for the | 


Intermediate Credit banks to be of 
great service to farmers. The United 
States department of agriculture esti- 
mates that more than $2,400,000 worth 
of business is transacted by cooperatives, 
the great bulk of which is selling their 
own products, not buying. In the 
Middle West the business is greatest. 
In 1925, for instance, Minnesota co- 
operative business totaled $223,980,000; 
Illinois, $195,210,000; Ohio, $107,340,- 
000; and Iowa, $172,000,000. 

However, there is much of this busi- 
ness that will never need credit, such as 
local shipping associations, . which, in 
many places constitute the greatest part 
of cooperative marketing, and possibly 
where the greatest savings are made. 
Many cooperative marketing associa- 
tions are being served well and ade- 
quately by local banks; others need the 
services of the Intermediate Credit 
banks, and can get them whenever they 
have the products which have been ap- 
proved, such as listed above, and have 
them in proper warehouses, and prefer- 
ably graded according to federal or 
other well-recognized standards. 

The entire service rendered by the 
Intermediate Credit banks to agricul- 
ture cannot be measured solely by the 
vardstick of how much money they have 

nt. Very frequently, when they have 
signified their willingness to loan, other 
banks then have been very keen to get 
he business and have met the interest 
ite charged by the Intermediate Credit 
ink and have been able to carry the 
in for the desired period. Frequently, 
‘0, @ cooperative will borrow from both 
the commercial and the government 
ink, since it has use for short-term 
money as well as money for more than 
x months. 
The facilities of the Intermediate 
redit banks are adequate to meet any 
nand that is likely to be made upon 
em, since they can loan up to $660,- 
100,000, each bank having a govern- 
ent capitalization of $5,000,000. In 
fact, it now could loan cooperatives 
170,000,000 more that it has out- 
inding if there is demand for it. 
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When a 
World Champion 


picks an axe... 


Peter McLaren 
A World Champion 
hopper 
In chopping competi- 
tions all over the 
world, McLaren never 
uses any axe but a 
Plumb. Let him tell 
you why. 


OURING from Coast to Coast... meeting 
the best of the country’s choppers...and 
cutting through any log in half the time they 
take—that is the record of Peter McLaren, 
champion chopper of them all. 





And always with Plumb Axes. Because, he 
says: “A Plumb has the finest steel, hardened 
and tempered to just the right degree. That 
tough blade holds a keen edge,— bites deep 
into a log. 


“A Plumb is balanced. My swing puts all 
the force right into the cutting edge. The 
Plumb design is right; the blade rolls the 
chip and clears itself for my next stroke. I 
can cut faster with a lot less effort. And chop 
longer without tiring. 

“I have no trouble with loose handles. 
When a Plumb Handle finally loosens from 
steady chopping, I just turn the Screw Wedges 
and tighten it again. 

“Above all! Every Plumb is uniform. When 
a competitor claims I have a special axe, I 
go to the nearest hardware store and buy 
another Plumb.” 

That is the axe you need, It costs you no 
more. Look for the Red Handle and Black 
Head at your hardware dealer’s. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 













































































‘They Now Have Better Cows 


Way Was a Cheap One, Too 
HEARNE 


The 


By C. C. 


EN percent of all dairy cows in the county bred to good 
purebred bulls is the record of the Ripley county bull 
association in the short space of three years. This asso- 
ciation owns ten good, purebred Jersey bulls and has a mem- 
bership of nine percent of all the farmers in the county. 
This achievement has brought the service of bulls from 
highest production lines within the breed as close as four or 
five miles of 147 men at a total cost of less than $2.50 per cow 
per year. This figure includes all costs—proportionate share 
of the purchase price of the bulls, transportation charges, 
bull keep, feed, etc. Some- 
what cheaper than each 
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composed of all the members of the original three groups that 
had bulls that varied considerably in costs. A constitutio: 
was drawn up, officers elected, and the total costs of the three 
bulls were totaled. This sum, which included insurance, was 
then prorated among the three groups equally so that now 
each bull cost each group the same amount, or $202. This 
arrangement was necessary since the bulls were to be changed 
every two years. 

The first annual meeting found the association owning 
eight bulls. This was considered too many for one circuit. 
One new bull was added 
to the original three to 





of these 147 men attempt- 
ing to buy and keep bulls 
as good, especially when 
the number of cows per 
man ranged from one to 
five! 

Three communities were 
organized by January 1, 
1925. The farmers with 
dairy cows in each of these 
communities had signed 
year notes that were to 
bear no interest since the 
money was being furnished 
by the banks of Doniphan. 
These notes were to be paid 
back thru $3 service fees of 
which one dollar went to 
the keeper and two dollars 





es SS STR 


form one circuit, leaving 
the other four bulls for a 
second. The cost of the 
animals (since five new ones 
had been purchased during 
the year) was redistributed 
over the clubs. The cost 
now amounted to $199 
per club. 

So far in 1927 finds the 
tenth club organized, bull 
purchased, and the petition 
of the club accepted for 
membership by the county 
association. An eleventh 
club is in process of or- 
ganization. 

The charge to each club 
is now about $75. One club 








towards retiring the note. 
Each man thereby pays in 
proportion to the use he gets 
from the bulls. In each of 
these three communities a bull keeper was selected by the 
men who had signed the notes. The dairy department of the 
Missouri college of agriculture selected the bulls. The first 
tiree bulls cost $100, $150, and $200 respectively, plus trans- 
portation charges. They were distributed to the clubs, each 
club being at that time a separate organization. 

The project so far had developed nicely. In order to head 
off any possible trouble, the first job of the new county agent, 
James E. Crosby, Jr., was to federate these three separate 
clubs into a strong central association. Meetings were held 
with each group where the federation plan was explained and 
a delegate selected to attend a central meeting for organiza- 
tion. This central meeting was held in February with Crosby 
and E. M. Harmon, then dairy project leader for Missouri. 

Here the Ripley county bull association was born. It was 


Winning calves from the association bulls 


had its bull paid for and 
had reduced the service 
charges to members from 
$3 to $1.50. Non-members 
still pay $3. This is the general plan all of the clubs will use 

A sinking fund was created of $10 per club for 1927 and 
$15 per club every year thereafter to use in replacing bulls. 
Each of the three circuits keep their financial arrangements 
separate. 

Bulls are exchanged every two years within the circuits. 
Circuit numbers one and three exchange in even numbered 
years. Circuit number two exchanges in odd years. The time 
of exchange is at the fall show. The first exchange was made 
at the show in 1926. 

In 1926 eighty-three members and sixty-four outsiders 
bred 333 cows to the association bulls. This represents 9 per- 
cent of the farmers and 10 percent of the dairy cows of the 
county. December 1, 1926, five of the bulls had a total of 
sixty-three daughters. All ten of the (Continued on page 63 


Here are shown eight of the association bulis 
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if inht NING 
: cant reach you 
. through a 

: Steel Roof 












IGHTNING—that flashing, 
stabbing terror that darts 
savagely out of a stormy sky—is 
no respecter of time, person, place or 
circumstance. When the thunder clap 
sounds too close for comfort, even those of us 
strong men who admit we are brave, experience 
a sudden desire to shrink up within ourselves. 
Our wives and daughters, not prone to emulate manly 
bluffing, act the truth and tremble unashamed. ‘Gosh, 
that was close,” is a typical remark always accompanied 
by the fearful thought that the “‘next one” may reach its 
mark on our own house or barn. 


¢ 


The vision of $150,000,000 loss in farm fires last year, and 
the knowledge that more than one in every eight of these 
fires was started by lightning, seems to be clearer and more 
impressive as the lightning comes closer. 


How to escape? There is one sure way. 


Since we must have roofs, why not the kind of roofs 
that offer the most protection? Long life, low cost per 
year of service and good appearance are three prime requi- 
sites. Sheet Steel roofs fill this bill anp More Too. They 
are barriers against lightning. 


To the best of our knowledge, no buildin}, properly 
protected with Sheet Steel ever burned as a result of 
lightning. Because it covers all of the roof area, a metal 
roof is the surest protection against lightning. Then 
too, it protects against fire from other outside causes. 





This trade-mark stenciled on galva- Send for your copy of our free booklet, “Stee. Roormsc—Its Use 
nized Sheet Steel is definite insur- AND APPLICATION,” which tells how to buy and apply steel roofing 
ance to the buyer that every sheet and explains how to properly “ground” it. Sueet Sreer TRave Ex- 
so branded is of prime quality— TENSION Committee, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


full weight for the gauge stamped 


on the sheet— never less than 28 2 = 
gauge—and that the galvanizing is E T 5 I —] bE I 
of the full weight and quality estab- Beene Bem 


lished by the Sueet Steet Trave 
Extension Committee specification. for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 
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| county cow testing association. 








Colt’s have always kept abreast of the times 


OLT’S of 1836—the original revolver—could not “hold a 
candle” to the latter day models of Colt Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Yet, they were the most reliable Fire Arms of 
their time. Today, as then, they excel in materials and work- 


Like the developments in artificial lighting, Colt’s have brought 
to home, business, alley, street and road a safer, more depend- 
able and comforting means of Protection. 


And after the lights are out, the alert companionship of a Colt 
strips the night noises of all terror and worry. The whole family 
feels more secure when a Colt is at hand. 


eMCaxers OF GfisToRY 
is a book of thrilling adven- 
tures in which Colt’s have 
figured. May we mail it to 
you with our Catalog No. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Pum. B. BEkEART COMPANY 


21. 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT'S Me Arm of Law and Order 






































Make Feed 





A corn crop which, fed as shelled corn 
lasts 5 months, would last 5'2 months if 
fed as corn and cob meal. But—the same 
crop would last 74 months ground up with 
stalk, stems, leaves and all. 50,000 owners 
say that Letz Mixed Feed Makers will: 
1. Save 25% to 50% of peeneie feed crops 
2. Release up to 30% of your present acreage 
for additional cash crops 
3. Increase milk and meat production up 
to 30% through better feeding. 
4. Save up to 25% of labor in handling feed 
crops 
5S. Improve health and condition of all farm 
animals 
THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1029 East Road - Crown Point, Ind. 


Ss 2 


Write today for 
free copy of the 
“Letz System 
of Home Crop 
Fecding.”’ 


MAKE 
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JOHNSON GOT GOOD ONES 


The herd of nine Holstein cows « 
the R. C. Johnson farm in Saunder 
county, Nebraska, produced 2,70 
pounds of butterfat in eight months 
Seven cows in milk the month of Se; 
tember brought a gross income of $21( 
The lowest month in the year that f 
had been $204. Five of the cows in tl} 
herd are purebreds. The others a: 
grades. The highest cow produced Ss 


| pounds of butterfat in one month. 


Taking the herd thru a year, it wi 
average around 400 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. Veeman Vale Pontiac, a pur 
bred, has given 556.9 pounds of butte: 
fat in eleven months of a year in 
Wh 
I viewed the records at Johnson’s fan 
there was a month yet to run with th 
tests. 

Johnson told me that he got go 
cows because he bought the kind th 
good dairyman did not want to sell. Al! 
of them were bought since four years 
ago, and now there is a herd bull on 
the farm whose grand-dam was thi 
first 1,000-pound cow in Nebraska. 
have always kept records of the cows 
said Johnson. “I had only four befor 


| I got these. They were grades and I sold 


them because they were getting old. 

“Feeding is the main thing. You can 
have all the breeding you want, and if 
you don't feed well and right, there will 
not be any profit,’’ Johnson explained 
He takes good care of the dry cows, feed 
ing them almost as much as he would 
if they were milking heavily. They are 
always better producers if you hav 
them in condition when freshening. 

The udders and flanks of the cows ar 
washed before the milking as are the 
milker’s hands also. The milk is whole- 
saled to stores in a nearby town, the 
price for summer being nine cents a 
quart, and for winter ten cents. All 
utensils are sterilized, and because of 
the reputation the product has won, 
there is never any surplus. The bottles 
bear the name of the farm, ‘Early 
Dawn.”’ Oats are the grain ration for 
the cows all summer, and in winter 
corn is added, while alfalfa hay or clover 
hay is the roughage. 

Because hogs are a companion line to 
cows, Johnson makes use of them also. 
He went into a state hog growing con- 
test and won a blue ribbon on litters 
that averaged 1,437 pounds per sow 
at six months of age. All fields are 
fenced hog tight. Corn, tankage and 
oats are a steady diet for the pigs. The 
self-waterer is a necessity Johnson de- 
clared. ‘‘You must keep pigs contented 
to get good results,’’ he added. Rye is 
sown in fall for early spring use and in 
May. Then the residue goes down and 
sweet corn for early hogging off follows 


—G. R. H., lowa. 


GRAIN THE CALVES 


Calves on skimmilk make excellent 
gains when they get oats, corn or barley 
as a supplement. They also need somé 
bulky feed like hay or fodder. Tests at 
several experiment stations show that it 
is impossible to raise a calf on milk and 


| grain alone. 


J. R. Dice at the North Dakota 
agricultural college finds that calves 
learn to eat whole oats sooner than a 
mixture of ground feed. Whole oats 
and milk will give a calf a good start 











THEY NOW HAVE BETTER 
COWS 


Continued from page 60 


bulls have proved to be breeders and 
all have daughters. Every bull is kept 
in a bull pen and is subject to inspection 
at any time. 

These bulls are being bred to grade 
cows (in 1924 there were less than 
twenty registered cows owned by asso- 
ciation members) with an average but- 
terfat production in 1924 of around 80 
pounds. 

These bulls are from dams with rec- 
ords ranging from 388 pounds of fat for 
ten months as a junior two-year-old up 
to 585 pounds for a year as a mature 
cow. In most cases maternal grand- 
dams have similar records. Six of the 
ten bulls come from proven sires (have 
daughters with official records). Three 
of these proven sires are silver medal 
bulls. 

The other four out of the ten Ripley 
county bulls have paternal granddams 
with records of over 600 pounds each, 
two of which are gold medal cows. 

These ten animals cost about $1,800 
including all charges against them. 
With an eight-year service from each 
bull, the cost per cow figures out less 
than $2.50. 

County Agent Crosby realized that 
the bringing in of this good stock was 
not sufficient to solve the dairy problem 
of his county. The owners of the bulls 
realized that other things were neces- 
sary. The two got together to solve 
first the feeding problem to make a 
proper background for the good calves 
being sired by these bulls. Feeding 
meetings were held with each club where 
arrangements were made for increased 
acreages of soybeans, kafir corn to re- 
place field corn on the hill land, and 
clovers. 

A carload of lime was ordered by 
one club in preparation for sweet 
clover pasture. The acreage of soybeans 
in the county has increased from 83 in 
1923 to over 2,000 in 1926. Demon- 
strations on various legumes are being 
sponsored by the various clubs in 1927 
vith good results. 

This feeding work is bearing direct 
fruit. In 1924, 121 men shipped 146,000 
pounds of cream. This figure jumped to 
550,000 pounds in 1926 shipped by 425 
men. The 1925 figures were 213,000 
pounds from 180 shippers. 

The association has had all cows of its 
nembers tested for tuberculosis. 

Great credit is due H. A. Tanner and 
many other business men for their 
support of this work. 


MINERALS FOR ABORTION 


Infectious abortion is not stopped by 
the use of minerals in dairy rations. 
This conclusion has been reached at 
the Iowa state college as a result of 
experimental tests. This does not mean, 
however, that minerals are of no value. 

Cows suffering from lack of minerals 
ire benefited by additional minerals 
supplied in their feed. Abortions result- 
ng from mineral deficiency are pre- 
ented when minerals are fed. There is 

distinct difference in the two types. 
\nyone who attempts to cure the infec- 
tious types with minerals alone will be 
disappointed. Strict sanitation is the 
nly sure treatment so far developed. 
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Your car—and your radio—will give you greater enjoyment 
if powered with Vesta Batteries. You can cover the road—or the 
air—inacarefree manner that only the best quality can give you. 


Vesta has been known as the “‘quality”’ battery for thirty 


years. 


In the ISOLATOR, Battery for Automobiles 


-Vesta 


offers an exclusive patented feature that adds greatly to 


battery life and service. 


find sturdy qualities that give extraordinary 


get the very best results from your radio set. 


There’s a Vesta dealer near you. It will pay 


him for your auto and radio batteries. 


service 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


VES iA 


AUTO-RADIO BATTERIES 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR THIRTY YEARS 


COUPON 


In Vesta Radio Batteries you will 


that 


you to go’to 








VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send illustrated folders on the products which I have checked below 


r— Automobile f—] Radio| 
LJ Batteries LJ Batteries a 
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VESTA DRY “‘A”’ 


Socket power unit. 
Everything visible—in- 





COMPLETE 
“‘A-B”’ UNIT 


Socket power (dry recti- 


NEW “B” UNIT 


Socket power with auto- 
matic relay. 40 mils, 180 





S.F. 10-27 
Vesta Quality 
Radio Tubes 
VESTA DRY 
TRICKLE CHARGER 


ludi batt — dry volts, $39.50; fier) automatic relay. 40 
talsblovhnsmerenstiaslib- mils, 180 volts, a mils, 180 volts, $72; $17.50. 
inthydrometer. With re- $44.50. { Fae 180 volts, | 


lay $37.50; without 
ve Aan $32.50. 
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_ Address__ 





low charging rates 





High and | 
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Socket Power, without 
relay $15; with relay, 
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OW!I—for the first 

time, the farmers 

of America have 

a chance— if they act 

cueetl— S see and 

SE, on 30 Deore’ Free 

Trial, the NEW Low 

Model Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator. 


For three years past this NEW Low 
Model Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
secure even ONE shipment for America. 


AT LAST!— 2000 have just arrived! Go- 
ing fast! You must act quick! Mail 
coupon NOW! This great NEW Low 
Model Melotte retains ail the best fea- 
ures of the World’s Leading Separator, 
intluding the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melotte Bowl—plus—the NEW Swinging 
Waist High porcelain-lined Supply Tank 
and many big NEW features that have 
started the whole dairy industry of Eu- 
rope talking. Mail coupon now. 


Dont Pay for 
Months 


Ball —of course the NEW Melotte 
Be has Bal! bearings. The Melotte 
arings Separator has always had ball 


bearings. It has had ball bearings for 38 years. 


Special Introductory Price 


Right Now—we are making an especially Low 
ntroductory Price on this NEW Low Model 
Melotte. The price may be higher later. Act 
Quick — mail coupon now and get this NEW 
Low Price. Get the FREE NEW Melotte 
Book. Learn how we will ship this NEW 
Melotte direct to your farm for a 30 Days 
Trial — FREE— with no obligation to buy. 
Learn how you do not have to pay one cent 
for 4 months after you receive it—OR— you 
ean pay for iton small monthly payments. ut 
you must ACT Quick. Mail pon NOW! 


Send for 
FREE Book! 


Get this Big Free Book. Even if 
you feel you won’t need a new 
separator for some time, find 
out all about this wonderful 
NEW Melotte right now! 

Don’t Delay! fl cou- 

pon TODAY, Sure/ 








The Melotte Separator 


H. B. BABSON, U. 8. 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept.,25-17 Chicago, Ml. | 


2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator 
Catalog and your ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months” 
Offer and Special Low Introductory Price. 

(Print Your Name and Address Plainty) 


Name 
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VACCINATION AGAINST ABOR- 
TION 


The term vaccination is too loosely 
used. Popularly it is applied to the 
hypodermic injection of any biologic, 
including serums, bacterins, antitoxins 
and true vaccines. Properly used, it 
should apply only to injection of a true 
vaccine Which contains the living germs 
causative of the disease it is expected 
to prevent. 

Injection of true vaccine causes a 
mild attack of disease which imparts 
immunizing elements that render the 
animal proof against a natural attack 
of the disease. 

Abortion vaccine contains live germs 
which cause abortion disease in the cow. 
Its use does not, therefore, eliminate 
the infection and were the vaccine in- 
jected into a pregnant cow, it might 
cause her to abort. Immunization with 
true vaccine against abortion is, there- 
fore permissible or advisable only when 
a herd is thoroly impregnated with the 
disease and should be applied only to the 
unbred heifers and cows, two months 
before they are bred. 

Such vaccination, however, is not 
recommended for general application 
and before it is applied the cow owner 
should be informed as to the nature of 
true vaccine and its effect and give his 
consent to the treatment, if the veteri- 
narian is sure that such vaccination is 
advisable. 

Serums and bacterins do not contain 
live germs of the abortion disease and 
cannot, therefore, cause the disease. 
They are quite commonly used, but 
unfortunately have not given very good 
satisfaction in practice. Vaccine, on the 
contrary, has proved fairly effective in 
herds where its use has been deemed 
advisable by a veterinarian and the 
treatment is much in vogue in 
Europe. 

The Wisconsin agricultural experi- 
ment station authorities advise, as fol- 
lows: “It should be decided upon only 
after a thoro study of the herd has been 
made by a competent veterinarian. 
Vaccination should be restricted to 
cattle in infected herds. Only unbred 
cows and heifers may be vaccinated 
with safety, as the living abortion 
bacilli constituting the vaccine might 
induce abortion in pregnant animals. 
At least sixty days should pass, 
after vaccination, before the cattle 
are permitted service.—Dr. A. 8. A., 
Wis. 


Copies of an address entitled “Stand- 
ard-Efficiency for Cooperative Livestock 
Commission Associations” are available 
for distribution. Numerous suggestions 
for practical ways of rendering maxi- 
mum service at a minimum of expense 


are made. Copies of the address may be | 


obtained upon request to the Division 
of Cooperative Marketing, United 
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Judge 
by Results 


Theres one best way to judge 

anything, Thats by results. 

And that’s the way we ask you to judge 
the Hinman Milker. 

The Hinman has had nineteen years 
of unbroken success. It was built around 
the right milking method at the start. 
Individual pump—gradual application of 
vacuum—complete release after each 
suction. Constantly improved and re- 
fined, it is today the easiest to clean, 
better for cows and most economical to 
operate. It is the modern milker. At 
the same time, you know it’s the milker 
for practical, continuous results. Years 
have proved it so. 


Send for the 
HINMAN CATALOG 


Tt’s a book you’ll like. Shows you what 
the Hinman has done and therefore can do 
for you. Pageafter page of real experience 
—in all climates—under all conditions— 
on all sorts of dairies. 

Write for your copy. 
Drop a card for it today. 


HINMAN 


aS »PORTABLE 
AS ENGCING * STANDARD?” & fecrnic 


MILKER 





ore Cows? 


More milk, better and cleaner milk. Increased in- 
come from your cows and increased net profit. 
How? Clipped cows is the answer. Hundreds of farm 
ers have proved it to their own satisfaction. And I’!! 
add to that my own iron-clad 


Money- Back Guarantee 


that this STEWART clipper will do everything we 
claim for it—that it will give you cleaner and healt! 

ier cows—more milk! Better milk! More profits! 
And there’s but one small cost—no extras—no con 
tinuous expense, 


You Can Afford It! 


If you’re milking four cows or more, you can get your 
money back in four weeks’ time. Others have done it. 
Ask your dealer or 


I’ll Send You the Facts— Free 


Doesn’t obligate you for a penny to learn the exp: 

rience of others, and the big money-making possibi! 

ties for yourself. Write me personally, 

make me prove it now. A post card will do. Andy Olson 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. 118, $656 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





Ametican cream) 
SEPARATOF 


Free eatalog. Tells about this world fa- 

mous Separator. Liberaltrial offer attrac- 

tive terms. Prices low as $24.95. Monthly 

payments low as $2.20. Write today. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 2-T, Bainbridge, N.Y., or 

Box 2-1, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Il. 








CITY—EASY AT LAST’ 

FLEC arn By Doing s 90 Days 
NO BOOKS—NO LESSONS. pare for jobs lead 

fi to and Come to COYNE for 90 daye 


Learn nine COL NE gi training-and 

e ol Ul Tves you aintr, per 
then Get ont ok bis FREE book. COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500-524 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 77-86; Chicago, ilinois 


States department of agriculture, Wash- | 
ington, D. C. 








DEVELOPS HIS HEIFERS 


“There is no special trick in raising 
fall calves,’ says Frank C. Davidson of 
Shelby county, Ohio. He has been 
dairying for a long time and has made 


good. He has built up a splendid herd | 


by saving the heifer progeny from the 
first good cow he owned. The first thing 
1 his plan is to sell his bull calves for 
veal. He is in the business of producing 
ilk and cream for market and not con- 
cerned with selling surplus stock, so he 
gets rid of the young males as soon as 
the butcher will take them. 
He starts the heifer calves on whole 
ilk. After the calf is four or five days 
f age, he begins to mix skimmilk in a 
little. He adds more and more until at 
the age of two weeks the youngster is 
drinking skimmilk only. Thus he saves 
ie butterfat and reduces the cost of 
feed very materially. He insists that he 
can raise just as good calves on skim- 
milk as he could on whole milk. 
He places a handful of alfalfa at a 
convenient place for the calves to nib- 
ble. They learn to like this at the age 


of two or three weeks and when they | 


are a month old, are actually eating a 
considerable quantity of it. It seems to 
him that the nice, leafy alfalfa which 
he selects for the calves possesses the 
vitamins or whatever seems to be lack- 
ing in skimmilk. 

He places a small quantity of grain 











in a shallow box where the calves ean | 


eat from it. For this purpose he prefers 
plump, whole oats and cracked corn. 
The corn substitutes partly for the fat 
removed from the milk. 

After the calves are two or three 
months of age, the principal part of the 
feed consists of alfalfa hay and corn 
silage. They are weaned from the skim- 
milk as soon as they will eat heartily 
of hay and silage. Davidson says that 
he does not wean the calves but that 
he merely changes their feed. Weaning 
to him means a sudden change and a 
shock that interferes with the thrift and 
growth of the young stock. That is 
what he avoids. This change from skim- 


milk to dry feed occurs when the calves | 


are about three months of age. 

Thru the winter he keeps the calves 
in a large box stall and turns them into 
. lot during bright, nice days to get the 
benefit of direct sunlight. By using the 
box stall, he is able to keep an abun- 
dance of feed before them at all times, 
egardless of what the weather is out- 
side. He gives them plenty of -bedding 
to keep them clean and contented. 

In ease any of the heifers do not de- 
velop to his satisfaction or if they lack 

igor or have puny appetites, he dis- 
poses of them. “If she isn’t a good calf 
that can do well on the care I give her, 
he will not make a good cow and I don’t 
vant to bother with her,” is the reason 
ie gives for culling his heifers w henever 
there seems to be any need for doing so. 
He likes to see his cowseat v igorously for 
it is his theory that a good cow is always 
i vigorous eater. A heifer calf that is a 
trong and active individual and a vig- 
rous eater is likely to grow into the 
kind of a cow that he wants.—H. E. M.., 


[ne 





“Dairy Herd Improv ement Thru 
( ‘ooperative Bull Associations.”’ Farm- 
ts’ bulletin 1532, United States depart- 














ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. | 
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Preserve your home as our 


forefathers safely preserved /” 
the stately beauty of their ( 


Colonial mansions — by 


painting with lead. Your 
painter will tell you it pays 
to paint with lead paint, 
made with Dutch Boy 
white-lead. 


AN you answer the many 
C questions that rise up when 
you decide to renew the paint 
covering which protects and beau- 
tifies your farm house? Our book- 
lets, “Handbook on Painting” 
and “‘Decorating the Home” 
(printed in colors) will help you 
answer a great many of them. 
These booklets give valuable in- 
formation about the use and ap- 
plication of paint and the selection 
of distinctive color treatments for 
the interior and exterior. Send 
to our nearest branch for these 
helps and a decorator’s data 


form for use if you desire 
the help of our Department of 
Decorationon any special deco- 
rative problem about the farm. 


7 + 7 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway 7 Boston,800Albany 
Street ¢ Buffalo,1160ak Street 7 Chicago,900 
West 18th Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue * Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue 
¢ St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 

Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


Paint with lead’ 


DUTCH BOY WHITE ~ LEAD 








The One-Profit WITTE | 
» TEee Saw 


Log and 








Low PRICE 
F EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS—everythi: yun aned for working fn tim- 
ber. Saws 16 to 40 cords a day! to tree saw in 8 minutes. 


PREE (acidic TA 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
7617 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
7617 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


G0 IN 0 BUSINES Beha an ee 
| Establish and oper 
ate a “New Bystem 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. . We furnish ev ery thing. 
Money-making ©; portunde es Eithe er men or women By 
Candy Booklet Frea, Write for it today. Don't put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 











It Won't 
Pp 


ncture 
. No Wonder Agent 
' Makes‘57 a Day 


No matter how many nails you drive into 
a tire it won't puncture—it won't le oak @ 
bit of air—you can pull the nails right out and drive away! 
New scientific discovery seals all punctures while driving. 


Earn $75-$150 a Weekl, oece Tost 


times without a leak! Catheart made $157 in 2 days. 


Richardson made $18 in a few hours. Right now we are 
making a big special offer to send you FREE Sampies of 
Air-Stop. Write for full details. 


AIR-STOP MFG. CO. M-510 Hewitt Bidg., DES MOINES, OWA 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 218, 429-W. Superior St., 





CHICAGO 
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FEEDING FOR OFFICIAL 
RECORDS 


The main difference in feeding cows 
for advanced registry test and those 
on a purely economic basis are more 
fitting during the dry period for the 
former group; probably a little higher 
protein ration; and some changes in the 
character and amounts of roughage. 

In fitting for a short-time record a 
light ration of low protein content is 
commonly used (generally bran, linseed 
oilmeal and ground oats and corn), with 
a higher protein ration for yearly 
records. However, there are many 
purebred feeders who have conditioned 
a cow carefully for a large short-time 
record who have been badly disap- 
pointed. Altho the cow previous to 
freshening apparently has an excess of 
fat of a quality that should induce a 
high butterfat test soon after freshen- 
ing, there may be no abnormal test at 
any time and the cow will simply milk 
off her excess fat slowly in spite of a 
high protein ration fed her early in her 
lactation period. 

The most important period of the 
advanced registry test is, of course, the 
When it’s first few weeks after freshening. We 

often hear the remark, “Give the cow 
all she will eat but do not throw her off 


hot and you are dry— || tei” 


The best barometer we have found in 

M ‘ ’ determining whether the cow is eating 
then it 1S that WRIGLEY S more than she can handle is the milk 
scales. We have always found it a 


comes in aS a good friend, safety-first measure to withhold any 


increase in grain until there is an in- 


& cooling hot, dry mouth crease in milk production to warrant 





elas 


more grain. Some cows can apparently 
d h d h stand this crowding on grain before 
an parc e throat. | they have come to a full flow of milk. 
| But there have been thousands of cows 
a ee |’ f injured, sometimes permanently, by 
— And after every mea O course! increasing the grain ration too fast in 
proportion to the rise in daily milk flow. 
The exact amounts of grain to feed 
| by the time the test has started depends 
both on the condition of the cow and 
her size, the highly conditioned cow 
requiring more careful watching. As 
with all other procedures in advanced 
registry testing, a study of the indi- 
vidual -cow at this time is of greatest 
importance in getting the maximum 
production. : 
. We have attributed some of our best 
4 records to the fact that we supplied 
some cows with an abundance of cer- 


Keeping ; tain feeds or roughages for which they 
ac- had a particular liking. Where cows 
; are milked three and four times a day 
Millan on official test, they will naturally con- 
Warm sume large quantities of grain. This 


j \ . 
am || \\ I the method may or may not be as economi- 
n : cal as twice a day milking on less grain. 


The New Series F rozen se On our own records we have used 


various rations. A test ration should 

De Laval Separators North have balance the same as any other 
cf'semsrator mnaclacure'sad Teste fa || Old Reliable | eee oie tock shop bo 
skimming efficiency, ease of turning, convenience ’ of variety and ony arly work should be 
—- gat, of workmanship and beauty of Brown § Beach Jacket changed occasionally. Test cows re- 
eee eee a quire a variety in their roughage and 

Sold on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- om arth Crectiond ‘re oedition Semen ten most cows will respond well to green 


ances made o y 2 rig ‘limate w ‘ 

% Aone SRS eae ere Sheva he both parenaned your. Beach Jackets feeds during the summer and roots and 
e val Separator Com | and found them so entirely satisfactory and aa ¢ altel: o- - : 
New fore a Co — comfortably warm that we desire to equlp OUr possibly = ge ote ae, a 
crew and scientists w 10 ‘0 ave always use ¢ 
105 Broadway 600 JacksonBivd. 61 Beale St. coming expedition which leaves Wiscasset, winter. . or = 4 7S ye os 
Maine, June 25th, knowing that they will ex- beet pulp soaked with molasses the 
perience the same pleasure we did in wearing | 
them in the Aretic regions.” | year round. 

; ) ‘ 


s ». B. MaeMills ° 
dy yy - It has been our experience that some 


Three styles—coat with or without cows should have their silage limited 
— end eget. Ask your dente. | on test while others would do equally 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY | as well when given all they want. We 


\. plahensn esata y, | use either alfalfa or clover hay and let 


Se ae 


Bs 
ih 





























the quality of that available determine 
which kind to feed. 

Of unusual interest to men in cow 
testing association work who plan at 
some time to run their cows on official 
test, is the announcement of the 113th 
Holstein-Friesian cow to make over 
1,000 pounds of fat in a year, age, 11 
vears. This cow, Linden Clara Plasma, 
owned and developed by a breeder in 
the state of Washington, produced 1,072 
pounds of butterfat from 28,541 pounds 
of milk on her first official test. Her 
ability was discovered thru the cow 
testing association as she had made two 
records in the cow testing association 
that average 933 pounds of fat from 
over 27,000 pounds of milk.—F. C. 
Barney, Iowa. 


THE SLOW START 


The wisdom of the lesson taught in 
the old fable, “A race between a turtle 
and a hare,’’ was reemphasized to me 
when H. A. Baxter, a dairyman in Van 
Wert county, Ohio, told me about two 
heifers he had on test. He said, “‘After 
Woodland Ilo had made a record of 
over 669 pounds of butterfat, inciden- 
tally making her one of the class leaders 
in the Guernsey breed, we wanted to 
see what her daughter would do. In 
fact, we expected her to make a credit- 
able record. 

“We had another heifer of different 
breeding that we started testing at the 
same time. It was interesting and disap- 
pointing to watch these two heifers 
making records. The best the heifer 
from our good cow would do was 32 
pounds of fat per month while the other 
went better than 45 pounds for several 
months. But here is the point. The 
one making 45 pounds suddenly began 
to fall off and rapidly, too. At the cal 
of the year the heifer from our good 
cow actually made 107 pounds more 
eee than the one that started off 
leavy. 

“Keeping at it,”’ I am told, “won the 
race for the turtle.” It did for this 
Guernsey heifer, too.—G. K. R., Ohio. 


SELF-FEEDING DAIRY COWS 


Tests were recently made at the 
University of Illinois on eight dairy 
cows to determine the value of self- 
feeding. The practice was not econo- 
mical nor were the milk yields appreci- 
ably increased. 

For a short period after calving the 
amount of feed consumed was too 
small. Later it was too large, and the 
cows increased in weight. The animals 
were not injured by the practice be- 
cause they were gradually accustomed 
to it. 


determine the relative palatability of 
different feeds. Corn proved most 


palatable of the low protein concen- | 


trates. Complete details may be ob- 


tained by writing for bulletin 289 pub- | 


lished by the Illinois experiment station, 
Urbana. 


Definite directions for laying con- 
crete floors may be obtained from 
ulletin E — C “ag ll college of agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N. Y. 








The chief purpose of the test was to 


SU 
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Before and after 

using safety or 
straightrazor,draw blade 
between thumb and fore- 
finger, moistened with 
3-in-One. 


33 YEARS OF 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SEWING MACHINES 
TrPewmirers ®& 
cLectanc fans 
RaTORS & ere 
-” 
ree aa 5 
howe cas aces ens & om 
ma MS LIGHT mac 
"Os, vuawiTuse ow 


To r4 “oes 
on ~4,: _— 
PRicE 30 CENTS 
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More Shaves 


A new razor blade every day or 
two? Nonsense! Apply 3-in-One to 
the edges before and after shaving 
and your blade will cut keen and 
smooth through 10-20-30 shaves. 
Here’s why: 


3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


The apparently smooth edge of your 
razor blade is actually like a fine-toothed 
“saw”. Unless protected by a film of fine 
oil, lather and moisture get in between 
these invisible teeth, which you cannot 
wipe entirely dry. Rust forms. The teeth 
bend—break. Your blade is dull. It pulls. 
You discard it. 

3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, 
sporting goods, auto accessory, grocery, 
department and general stores,in the pop- 
ular 3-oz. Handy Oil Can and in three 
sizes of bottles. 

Generous sample and _ illus- 

FREE: trated Dictionary of Uses. Re- 
quest both on a postal card. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 
KR961 








Se BE tees DRIVE W 
ELEVATOR 






Runs Easiest. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 


Corn runs same direction as 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, 


“Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 


LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


» Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


E MEYER MFG. €O., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 


IRY 





her-Terracer - Grader 
All steel i pd jestable, reveraible. Cuts V- 
shaped di 


Open, tiling or irri- 
| old ditches: bulide field 
| era' 
buck- vs Vere ee 
Ear 





Radi: 
Tubes 
a. at aeke vi 
is of has a a advert i 
All listed and illustrated in my Big New 
wpe and FREE Call Book. 
32 Pages of valuable Radio = , 
formation _ Pat finding, ’ 
gases | knowledge of all kinds. 


City, qiaesaet 











street from Patent Office) 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patente. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-G 
Security Bank Santee. (directly across 
ashingtoa, D.C. 
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SINCE WITMUSS WENT TO 
DAIRYING 


A change from grain farming t 
dairying some years ago has giv: 
William J. Wittmuss and Sons 
Sarpy county, Nebraska, a more reguls 
income and assurance of prosperity i 
the years to come. The Wittmu 
family were not poor farmers befo: 
the change was made. They are on! 
better ones now, and certainly thei 
land has more capacity for producti: 
than it ever had before. 

All hands were getting ready to { 
the silo the day of my appearance 
the premises, but there was time { 
John Wittmuss, one of the two sons 
the partnership, to lead me down whe: 
the Holsteins were eating sweet clov: 
and to relate something of the exper 
ences with the cows. 

It used to be that the land gre 
| poorer. There was little chance to r 
| place the fertility that common cro} 
| were always taking away. Clovers a 
| not the whole need on a farm like thi 
| so what the clovers lacked in sufficien: 

the dairy cows have supplied, and tl 
| land becomes richer the crop in ever 
| field declares. 

There is now not an acre of bluegras: 
on the Wittmuss farm for the reason 
that it cannot pay its way. That is 
how it appears to father and sons, so 
sweet clover and alfalfa serve for pas- 
ture, alfalfa alone for hay, and corn for 
silage and grain. Not even oats receive 
much attention here, because they, like 
the bluegrass, are usually a losing crop, 
good as they are in the dairy ration. Th 
Wittmuss family believes that ground 
corn fed in connection with alfalfa hay 
and silage is sufficient for the maximum 
milk flow from their herd of highly 
bred and carefully selected individuals. 

No matter how good the pasture’crops 
are, the Wittmuss cows get alfalfa hay 
every day, and they receive a little 
grain also. This is probably the reason 
that the green legumes have caused no 
| bloating. All spring an alfalfa meadow 

had been grazed every afternoon but 

no harm resulted. In late summer twen- 
ty-eight acres of sweet clover were 
supplying forage for twenty-six milk 
cows and several heifers. 
The alfalfa hay serves in summer as a 
night feed in the dry lot where the herd 
goverace, Calve-tehend moter tee Wonka remains for morning convenience. No 
onstruction. | Comes completely equipped with matter how good the green pasture, the 
e x ma. asy ° * 
Payments. No interest. Write for new FREE book. cows will eat considerable hay also. 


Sizes 1 44 to 30H. P. Engines, also 3-in-1 Saw Rigs “ ° . . 
end Pump Outfits, Get my unheard of Lifetime When winter comes, the first feed in 
. the stanchions at night is the ground 
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~ Protect Farm 


g Profits With 


a Good Fence 
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Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us tomakefences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service, 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions, 


Zine [nsulated 


d€merican 


dnthony 
Fences 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago . New York . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
Oklahoma City Birmingham . Memphis . Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 








Over the World 


I GUARANTEE the Witte Engine to do the 
work of 3 to5 hired hands and to save YOU 
one half the time, labor and cost of any job 
on your place. It will increase your 
Profits $500.00 to $1000.60 a year. Used all 
over the world—Guaranteed for a Lifetime! 


Small EASY Payments! 


With my liberal EASY Terms the WITTE En: 

sei pay ter ioe ap ae - ax Y fuel. Be a 
. Starts right off a , 

Parts INTERCHANGEABLE. “FGrele, ehrotling 


GUARANTEE, Write TODAY 


for every farm job” 


1% h.p. to 90 h.p. engines 
Pumping Outfits—3-in 1 Saw 
, Log and Tree 


Witte Engine Works, 
$517 "Eire Slag Baas: Pa 


Write Today For 


dog and T Big New Book FREE 





orders for Non-Alcoholic 
lavors. Every variety. Put 
up in collapsible tubes. 
fresh. Three times the strength 
bottled flavors. Not sold in stores. |} 
Fast rep Big i every 


day. 
Men and Women 


AGENTS 56 





tak b ta 

tiv for Zanol Pure 

Products, Toilet Pr: ations, 

Scaps, Laundry and © “ 

ng Pociities and House- 
d Sapplies. fraty entero 

Sle Outht and Money’ Mak- 
je aney 

bs Propoaition. 


7145 American Building, Cincianati, Obie 





Turn Idle Timber 


Into Extra Profits 


With the Corley Portable Trac- 
tor Sawmill you can easily make 
from $19 to $33 a day sawing 
your own and neighbors’ tim- 
ber into high grade lumber? 
Complete outfit quickly pays for, 
itself. Write today for complete. 
information. No obligation. 


Corley Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. F, How! 











| ration. After milking comes the offering 
| of silage, and for the night thru it is 
| alfalfa hay, all the animals can eat. 
| This is the only part of the ration which 


is not limited in quantity to any degree. 
In the morning there is the grain and 
hay in the barn, but the silage is fed 
in bunks in the lot if the weather is fair. 
If stormy, the cattle are out only long 
enough to drink and silage is given in 
the barn afterward. 

This herd is headed by a bull from a 
thousand-dollar sire. Heifer calves from 
the best cows are raised and others are 
vealed. For almost six weeks the calves 
nurse their mothers and are then taken 
off, the veals sold, and the select heifers 
fed by hand on whole, sweet milk, 
about a half-gallon a day, and ground 
grain and alfalfa. This plan keeps the 
heifer calves in good growing condition. 








The Witmuss dairy barn would not 
attract attention from the casual passer- 
b Dy r be cause it does not rear its roof in the 

This low building is in keeping with 
soouasiad and with ideas in haymaking 


and feeding that the father and sons | 


practice. In the first place, all hay is 
stacked in the field with sweep and 
stacker combination to gain time in the 
uusy season. In the second place, all 
roughs age is put thru a cutting machine 
to make it last longer. In this case the 
hay can be hauled in winter when time 
is not pressing, and turned into the 
more compact form so that it does not 
require much mow space. But the barn 
is a good one with cement floors and | 
drains kept clean, and the manure® is 
carried well away from the building and 
hauled to the fields practically as fast | 
as it is made. 

The silo is regarded as one of the most 
valuable features of the farm. It would 
be more valuable still were it a little 
larger, John Wittmuss said, for usually 
before June its contents are exhausted. 
It is of 100 tons capacity. One year 
seven acres were enough to fill it, but 
again fifteen acres may be required, 
depending upon the season. Silage is 
cheap feed, say all of the Wittmusses, 
and no difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting help at filling time because they 
belong to a well-organized silo-filling 
ring. 

The Holstein milk is sold to the 
Omaha trade, and Wittmuss himself 
makes delivery every day driving over 
some fifteen miles of gravel and pave- 
ment. As the foundation of this herd, 





Wittmuss bought five heifers and a good 
bull and raised all the heifers for in- | 
‘ease. —G. R. H., Iowa. 


STERILIZING MILKING 
MACHINES 


Milking machines sterilized in water 
heated to 160 degrees and held for 20 
to 45 minutes by the United States 
department of agriculture were kept 
between milkings by (1) placing in a 
weak chlorine solution, (2) allowing to 
stand in the water in which they were 
sterilized, (3) placing them in a refrig- 
rator and (4) piacing them in a warm 
room. 

Milk drawn by machines kept under 
the different methods was then tested 
for bacteria. The methods ranked in 
order for efficiency. The weak chlorine 
solution is effective if changed often 
enough. Trouble soon develops when 
the solution loses its strength. 





ALL FROM A LITTLE CHANGE 


A herd of eight Jerseys in Moultrie 
county, Illinois, was receiving last 
inter a ration of 2 parts ground corn 
nd 1 part ground oats plus alfalfa hay 
d corn silage. Each cow required the | 
ne amount of grain. Monthly pro- 
ction of butterfat was worth $50.42 
$15.14 less than enough to pay for 
feed, not to mention all the other 
enses, 
\t the suggestion of P. J. Smith, the 
ter, one-half part of soybean meal | 
s added to the ration and the amount 
grain and silage dropped to $43.16 or | 
tving of $22.80. Production increased | 
‘4.08 or $23.66 over the previous | 
onth. Consequently $46 were saved | 
vy the small change. 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 





telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who are separated by afew 
miles or by a continent. 

Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army 
—men and women vigi- 
lant to meet a nation’s 
need for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System is in effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 
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7 Never Idle. Berne ssacon the 
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Fa i nel rene Wonka @ Walking or Riding ss 
Sry tes wer. or. Patented Y Types. 
aod N control. peyite . 
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weeds, etc. 
Aiso 80-inch Cyl. Dent. SF-16 
Type Lawn Mower. Galesburg, Kans. 











SaveYourFeet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with the 
Heefner Arch Support 
No Metal 


Fully patented It re-adjusts 
the entire foot Write for 
free book and statements 
from doctors and users 











Heefner Arch Support Ce. ,875 M.E.Taylor Bidg Lovisville,Ky 


I soa p ay \ eafactery 


~and a 
Write quick for new proposit ry 
I offer you a chance to earn $8. 
a day commissions and a —— 
Chevrolet Coach, for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
Comer All-Weather Topcoats/B 
and Raincoats. Spare time.\ 
No experience required. Sam- 
ple Outfit Free. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 45-H, Dayton, Ohio 
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Its heavy zinc 
coating resists 
wear and weather 


Farmers are paying closer attention to 
proper fencing, for they realize that the 
well fenced farm is the bigger profit 
maker. 

The heavy coating of pure zinc on 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence is the result 
of 36 years’ experience in galvanizing 
hundreds of steel products. 

You will find Wheeling the best fence 
for cattle, hog, poultry and all enclosures. 
Its Hinge-Joint supplies maximum 
strength and flexibility. 

Be sure to insist upon genuine Wheeling 
Hinge- Joint Fence—full gauge wires, full 
weight, full value. The name Wheeling is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: NewYork Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis St.Louis Kansas City 
Richmond Chattanooga 




























































































Channeldrain 
ROOFING 


Channeldrain Roofing, coated for long 
service with pure zinc, is fire-proof, 
lightning-proof, easily put on and will 
not leak. Patented lap contains drain- 
ing channel, through which any rain 
that gets under edge of lap drains off. 
No rain can get under roof itself. Get 


the genuine Wheeling 
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Double 


of your 
. 

Exchange your wool for 
beautifulwarm bed blanketsor 
auto robes of superior quality. 
Our extra profit plan en- 
ables you to double the value 
of your wool. Obtain these 
blankets, either by making a 
nominal payment in cash or 

entire payment in wool. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
costs refunded. Thousands 
of satisfied customers heart- 

ily endorse this plan. 


Mati coupon for booklet gtetng 
details of plan today. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO, 
Winston-Salem, N.G, - 





CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
19 Chatham Road, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Please send me further information on your | 


EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 





KEEPHUNTERS OFF YOUR PLACE 


with our rainproof signs, reading “KEEP OUT. 


NO HUNTING ON THIS PROPERTY. ALL | 


TRESPASSERS PROSECUTED-” Big black 


letters on heavy 6 ply waterproof cardboard, 10x14 | 





FLANNEL /g@ 
NITE-GOWNS | = 


\|Let Us Send You) 


‘Warm 

















FARMS IRRIGATED FROM AMERICAN 


F LLS big reservoir; no alkali; no drainage uired. 
A Very best water right. Rich, fertile soil, 

ducing big crops. Seed, grain, corn, beans, potatoes, all 
kinds of fruit; best dairy and poultry section; mild cli- 
mate, pure weil water, good schoois and roads. Buy 
land now cheap. Small cash payment, easy terms, 


inches. Mail $1 today for TEN signs—postpaid. | Come, see, deal direct. Write TWIN FALLS NORTH 


Carter and Wilson, 204 N.Third St., St. Louis, Mo. | SIDE LAND and WATER CO., JEROME, IDAHO | 
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KING CORN YIELDS TO POWER 


Continued from page 5 


mechanism and the decreased power re- 
quirements, appeal to them as a co 
mon sense proposition. In dry corn, t] 
snapping rolls will remove from 60 to 7 
percent of the husks and the result 
corn husked as clean as many fast ha 
huskers will bring in from the field. 

All manufacturers of cylinder cor 
shellers agree that their machines wi 
shell the snapped corn satisfactorily a1 
no objection from a practical shelli: 
standpoint will prevent shelling an 
marketing snapped corn. Prominent 
agricultural engineers predict that mu: 
of our corn in the future will be ha 
vested by snappers instead of by husk- 
ing machines. If the corn must bh 
husked, they ask—and it will be a lo: 
job to convince a lot of farmers and 
shellers that snapped corn will kee 
in the crib and can be shelled satisfa: 
torily—why not have a small, stationar) 
husking machine at the crib and still 
use the two or three-row snapper i! 
the field to obtain greater speed and 
lower the cost of harvesting? The husk: 


| ° . ° 
| collected at the crib in this manner could 


be used as roughage for cattle and 
horses, or as bedding, adding valuable 
fertilizer to the farm supply. 

Experiments are being carried on by 
manufacturers and college experiment 
stations along this line and data will 
undoubtedly be available in the near 
future which will show if snapped corn 
can be cribbed in safety. The opinion 
of the experts is that it can. 

The picker-husker is not the only 
machine rapidly coming into use for 
harvesting the corn crop. 

The corn binder needs no introduc- 
tion, of course. In Wisconsin, where 
there are 110,000 silos, a sixth of all the 
silos in the United States, 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the corn crop is cut with the 
binder and put in the silo. A new 
development in harvesting corn for 
silage is the field ensilage cutter which 
enables two men to fill a silo formerly 
requiring the services of a crew of seven 
tc twelve men. It takes longer by this 
method, but the cost of filling is cut to 
a minimum and the backbreaking work 
of twice handling the heavy bundles of 
green corn is eliminated. The field en- 
silage cutter or binder equipped with a 
low cutting attachment is one sure 
method of destroying the dreaded 
European corn borer almost 100 percent. 

In Ohio, it is estimated by the agri- 
cultural engineers at the state university 
that 80 percent of the corn in the state 
is cut and shocked or put in the silo, 
while 60 percent of this amount is cut 
by hand. Some fields, of course, are too 
small or hilly for a binder to be used, 
but much of the hand-cut corn could 
be cut more easily, cheaply and quickly 
by machine. Hand cutting also leaves 
high stubble which will harbor the corn 
borer during the winter. 

The common practice in husking 
corn in the eastern part of the cornbelt 
is to husk from the shock, most of which 
is done by hand. The husker-shredder 


| is taking the hand drudgery out of this 


work in many sections and is rapidly 
coming into widespread use, partly as a 
result of the corn borer invasion. In ad- 


| dition to destroying 98 percent of the 
| borers in the shredding operation, the 
husker shredder greatly reduces the cost 


of husking and furnishes a valuable 








roughage for feed. The extension service 
f Ohio state university recently made 
a . ae in Delaware and Greene coun- 
ties as to the cost of hand and machine 
husking. ‘“Husking corn by machine 
instead of by head increased the effi- 
ciency of man labor 123 percent, accord- 
ing to records collected in Greene coun- 
ty,” said the official report. Most of 
this machine husking was done from the 
shock with a husker shredder. 


The saving effected by a picker-husk- | 


er, a shredder, corn binder, or field 
ensilage cutter, of course, varies with 
the acreage to be harvested, the yield of 
corn, the skill of the operator, and field 
conditions. The saving effected by the 
picker-husker over hand husking varies 
see four to ten cents or more. If the 
acreage is large, or the yield heavy, or 
both, the saving is larger than if the 
corn is poor and the owner has only a 
small acreage. Custom huskers can 
often be secured by the owner of a small 
acreage, however. Do not forget, either, 
that by husking a field in four or five 
days by machine rather than in 20 or 30 
days by hand, 16 to 25 days are made 
available for other work. 





The fixed charges of cost and deprecia- | 


tion are largely constant and the more 
use made-of the machine, the more it 
will cut the cost per bushel of harvest- 
ing. The amount of saving is deter- 
mined at the last analysis by the man- 
agement of the individual farmer or 
group of farmers who own a machine 
in partnership. 


THE BILL FOR RUST AND DECAY 


Continued from page 13 


improve efficiency and length of service. 
The wooden parts of hay loaders, 
wagon boxes, the running gears of 
wagons, racks, etc., keep their shape 
better and last many years longer when 
painted. We have seen wagons that 
were kept properly painted and housed 
still in service after many years of heavy 
work. Needless to say it is such service 
that reduces the overhead and the 
interest charge of the implement. 

Farm management surveys indicate 
that cutting the cost of farm machinery 
is one of the important factors in effi- 
cient farm management. It is getting 
the most out of the machine at the least 
expense. Aside from plenty of use and 
efficient use of the machine itself is the 
matter of its proper care. These re- 
quirements are neither expensive nor 
complicated. 


NEW BULLETINS 
Growing Flax in Kansas. Circular 133 
Kansas agricultural experiment station, 
Manhattan. 
Soybean Hay and Sweet Clover Pas- 


ture for Growing Purebred Draft Fillies. | 


Bulletin 292, University Illinois, Urbana, 

Blackhull Wheat in Kansas. Bulletin 
241, Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Manhattan. 

Rat Control, Farmers’ bulletin 1533, 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Raspberry Diseases in Iowa. Circular 
105, Iowa state college, Ames. 

“Wintering Steers With and Without 
Silage Preparatory to 
Grass Without Grain.” 
tucky bulletin 267, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 
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Visit your dealer during 
Remington Sportsmen’s Week, 
October 17th to 2and. 





SHUR SHOT SHELLS KEEP SCORES 
HIGH AND EXPENSES LOW 


ROM the first car to the caboose, there isn’t a poor 
load in a trainload lot of Remington Shur Shot Shells. 


Straight strings at the traps and fine results in the field 
have convinced experienced shooters that in spite of their 
moderate price they are high quality shells in every respect. 


They give splendid patterns and uniform results. Use Rem- 
ington Shur Shot Shells and end hangfires and misfires. 


Buy a case of them from your dealer. Send for folder on 


Remington Shur Shot Shells. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 10-SF, 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


© 1927 R. A. Co. 





Rifles 


Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers Service Machines 















Buy 


Prompt shipments. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “I saved 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You 

Don’t delay, write for our new Paik Cor c a Baa 


save. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 


Low Prices Now Ready 
Big 5 money .qavend, values in Farm, 
Poultry and Law 

Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
now while prices are down. 





PUNCTURE-PR 
Tires in ONE minute 









ble forever, Punctures heal instantly. Stops 
slow leaks. Preserves rubber. Increases tire 
life. Clean,scientifically correct. Not a Liquid. 


FREE SAMPLE [270320 profits. No 


talking—justdrive nailsin anoldtire.GET THE FACTS. 

Territory going fast. Full particulars— Big Book and a 

| — SAMPLE postpaid by return mail. Send No 
Money, just your name but ACT NOW. 


C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. Jackson Bivd. Dept. gg7 , CHICAGO 


‘ence, Steel Posts, 








Factory to you. 





$23.50"" 





Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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FEED COB, CORN AND HUSK 


The Bloom Ear Corn Slicer and Cob Crasher 
willdoublethe value of your corn by 
abling sguto feed ALL the ear. © Frosh 
es Ear, Husk,Cob of snap- 
ped, Ry —" or frozen 
corn. Best feedfor 
calves. Folder Free 
J. 8, Bloom Mfg, 
"Company 


“FOR BIGGER 
PAY! 


Earn more money, thousands 








of fine chances in this new field. 

Write today for AMAZING FREE BOOK. 
We train you quickly, easily at home in spare 
Earn while you learn, Many special features. 


—send for Free Book teday. No obligation. Write, 
National Radic institute, Dep F-1, Washington, D. 


62 
Independence, lowa 











































































ACK of power 
is the great thief 
of farm profits. 


* * #& 


When you own 
a Case tractor 
you never have 
to skimp a job, 
miss a planting 
or harvesting date 
or lose 
a rotation. 


With ample power 
for every job 
you can step 
your work up 
to the highest 
standards, and 
make more money 
every year. 


Mail the coupon. 





Sg a a ee 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. J24 Racine Wisconsin 
Please send me a copy of “‘Modern 


I 
I 
i 
i 
Tractor Farming’’. 
| 
I 
| 
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Hand Power 
Hercules 


puller pulled stumps faster than any 

other method. Quick work—low cost 

and one man does the job. Hand pow- 

er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
power. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
features. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 
for prices and catalog—get m: a 

1927 introductory offer, eS 
B. A. FULLER, » ceady to 


Pres. 


Hercules Mfg Co, 


820 29th St. 
Centerville, lowe 

Write for our Evidence ot In- 
INVENT a vention Blank and guide book 

“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 
or sketch tf your invention for our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At a contest held recently in England, $ 00 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump Annan 
Down 

Easy Payments 


Hercules 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


METHODS ON WEAVERSON 
FARM 


Continued from page 12 


things in mind, the ewes drop their 
lambs in February and the lambs are 
fed for quick growth so as to be out of 
the way before the gilts farrow in June, 
a time of year when farrowing sows re- 
quire the minimum of attention. The 
cows freshen in the fall, September and 
October, which makes the time-con- 
suming work of milking and feedin 
calves come when field work has cease 
to press. On this farm of 183 acres, 
about 35 Shropshire ewes are regularly 
kept, 10 Chester White gilts are bred, 
while the herd, mostly purebred Jerseys, 
is handled with an eye to the big cream 
check. 

In Indiana the sheepmén have a state 


| organization which awards medals on 
| the basis of early lambs fattened 


rapidly. S. E. Weaver has tried four 
years for the gold medal and has won 
three years out of the four. The ewes 


| are kept in the fields until about Decem- 


ber, then they are brought up and fed 
alfalfa hay and silage, just enough to 


furnish succulence. 


As soon as the lambs will eat they are 


| given a creep in which is kept a mixture 


| 
| 


of ground corn, oats, oilmeal and bran. 
Weaver has tried the self-feeder idea 
with the lambs but finds that it does 
not work out. Of all particular eaters, 
a lamb is the most fastidious. Lambs 
refuse the feed they have mussed over 
before, so now this shepherd feeds them 
twice a day, more liberally in the 
morning, then sweeps up what is left 
and gives this to the old ewes. Weaver 


| wants the lambs to gain fast so they 


can hit the early market which is gen- 
erally the highest. 

Chester White gilts are bred each 
year for June farrow. This method 


| gives Weaver the maximum of pork 





| money with the least labor. With his 


early spring pigs, he was not getting 
full use of pasture and generally had to 
buy feed when feed was highest. 

With his present plan, the pigs are 
always farrowed on clean pasture, they 
are given just enough corn to keep 
them gaining during the summer and 
then are turned into a field of corn- 
soybeans with access to tankage and 
minerals in a self-feeder. 

The Jersey herd last year provided 
gross receipts of more than $2,800. 

It seems to me that the Weaver family 
has learned the fine art of successful 
living as well as the science of successful 
farming. As I often meet farmers finan- 
cially successful yet mentally and socially 
destitute, one may well wish for some 
emphasis on successful living. 
are four children here and they openly 
admit that they enjoy life in the open 
country and they make the most of its 
opportunities. The house is_ well 
equipped with conveniences and the 
radio brings the world’s greatest artists 
and entertainers to play before the 
Weavers as they sit in their easy chairs. 
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costs millions 
Tow ) heroee Straved 


stories about poor 
Sencing. 
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Swine killed on high- 

ways; dairy cattle 

dead from bloat; pure 

bredsmixed with scrub 

sires; bad blood between neighbors— 
these are only a few of the many penal- 
ties a poorly fenced farm must bear. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
**Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
Can’t be rooted up from the bottom, 
or broken down from the top, when 
droperly erected. Full length, picket- 
ikestays, wavy strands and can’t-slip 
knots keepit hog-tight and bull-proof. 

Noother fence can match**RED BRAND.”’ 
We put copper in the steel, like old-time fence. 
This adds years of extra wear. Our patented 

“Galvannealing’’ proc- 
ess welds on an extra 
heavy coating of zinc. 
This keeps rust out and 
long life in. 


m What has been your ex- 

perience with or without 

‘ood fence? We will pay 

or more for each letter 

that we use. Write for de- 

Sie, catalog ane 3 inter- 

esting booklets that tell 

how others have made 

more money with hog- 
tight fences. 


Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. 
3710 IndustrialSt. 
Peoria, Illinois 





’ Always 
lookior the 


top wire 











Every Home Should Have ‘ 


ORONA 


An Amazingly Soothing, Healing Ointment 
Works like magic on Burns, Sealds, Cuts, 
. Eczema!or any flesh wound on man or 

beast — Sore Teats and Caked Udders 
& of Cows. Corona is extracted from 
S. the wool of sheep. Wonderfully 
<q effective. Every home should 
keep it on hand for any emer- 
gency. Your Gregetet has it. 
rite us for Sample and booklet 
of uses. Both Free and postpaid. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 
11 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 











I Offer You 
ca Da 

$$5 = 

~and a 
Write quick for new proposi- 
tion. I offer you a chance to earn 
$8.00 a day commissions and a 
new Chevrolet Coach for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
Comer Suits. Spare time. No ex-(@ 
periemen required. Sample outfit 
ree. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 35-H, DAYTON, OHIO 


Steel Wheels 


Chesper than any other whey, COST 
Sown—easy to load. No repairs. LESS 


ood as new. © Low 











Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third. 
Direct to User. We Pay the Fi it. 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 535 Morton, Illinois 








WHAT CROPS SAY ABOUT LIME 


Continued from page 11 


is the oft-recurring contention that 
slaked lime or “agricultural” lime is 
more readily available, it corrects the 
acidity quicker and, therefore, brings 
larger crop increases. 

In these test, 1.2 tons of slaked lime, 
or an amount equivalent in acid neut- 
ralizing value to 1.75 tons of 10-mesh 
limestone, did not produce as great 
crop increases as the ground limestone 
during any year. Even the first year 
the ground limestone brought $5.57 
worth of crop increase while the 
slaked lime gave but $5.12 worth of crop 
increase. ““There is enough fine stuff in 
the ground limestone to neutralize the 
acidity as quickly as possible and there 
is nothing quicker than that,’ says 
Conner. 

The slaked lime had cost $15.60 for 
the application. In the four years, it had 
produced $8.62 worth of net crop in- 
creases, $2.15 a year, or 14 percent on 
the investment. The 10-mesh limestone 
in ton and three-quarter applications 
was more than five times as profitable as 
the slaked lime. 

Our old standby recommendation of 
three and a half tons of screenings to the 
acre tells another story, which is—that 
it cost $10.50 to make the application 
and in the four years $16.08 worth of net 
crop increases were produced, which is 
$4.02 per year. This is 38 percent on the 
investment. 

Here are some figures that mean 
money. We have dug down under the 
surface for the facts. Why do we use 
limestone? Are we trying to get total 
crop increase or return on the invest- 
ment? 

If I am any judge, we want returns 
on our investment. And there is this 
significant fact that one and three- 
quarter ton applications of either screen- 
ings or 10-mesh limestone gave, over a 
period of four years, 73 and 78 percent 
returns respectively on the investment. 
Doutle appiications of the same ma- 
terial brought the returns on the invest- 
ment down by a half, in both cases less 
than 40 percent. 

Any man who sows lime wants to 
get the greatest possible return on his 
money which means the same as was 
learned about manure many years ago; 
namely, that small applications bring 
the greatest proportionate crop in- 
creases. 

There are those who will ask if the 
larger applications will not last longer 
and keep on increasing over costs. The 
answer which the crops have given does 
not indicate this nor do the yearly in- 
crease trends give any hint on this 
point. The one unfigurable fact ts that 
as soon as lime is applied, plant-foods 
are retrieved from the soil pickle and 
made available; also plant roots go into 
the subsoil and tap a source of lime 
hitherto untouched. 

Better to lime forty acres at the rate 
of a ton and three-quarters to the acre 
than twenty acres at three and a half 
tons. How much better? Using these 


data, twenty acres limed heavily would 
in four years produce net crop in- 
créfses worth $370.20 while the same 
amount of limestone put on forty acres 
instead would in four years produce 
$767.60 worth of crop increases. 
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4 out of 5 


invite Pyorrhea 


Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious ills, 
It comes as the 
guest of Neglect and Carelessness. 

And four persons out of five after forty (and 
thousands younger) contract Pyorrhea. Often 
serious diseases follow, destroying health and 


does not come uncalled for. 


youth. 


You need have no fear of vicious Pyorrhea. Start now 


using Forhan's for the Gums. 


Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
or checks its vicious course. It firms the gums and keeps 
them healthy. It protects teeth and keeps them snowy 


white. 


It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains 
Forhan's Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 
Safeguard your health! See your dentist twice a year. 
Forhan's regularly morning and night. Teach 
Play safe—get a tube to- 


Start usin 
your pri, ba this good habit. 
day. Atall druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Forhan's for the gums 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... 


We make this promise 
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Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 

















hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors, 
Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 


Forhan’s / 











STUDEB 21 
Qhe Insured Watch |Jeve!s 


Only $1.00 down! Balance Savoy meets 
posments, So good we insure it for 
ifetime. 21 Roby and J my wry Jewels. “s 
ofjenments bee ing heat, cold, iso- 
chronism and 6 itions. Amazingly 
accurate. Sold direct from factory at 
lowest prices. You save at least 
Over 100,000sold. Investigate! 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
Send at once for our $1.00 down offer and 
beautiful six color catalog showing 60 new 
FREE. est Art Beauty c: ont designs in yel- 
low gold, green gold ‘and. white id effects. 
while this offer Men's strap watches and Ladies’ bracelet 
lasts. watches also. §; 




















WATCHES ¢ DIAMONDS @® JEWELRY 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO.,Dept.W-727 South Bend, Indian 
Canadian Addrese—Windeer, Ontario 








| NEW LAMP BURNS 94% 





Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp. that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. 8. Government and 25 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 day’s FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Com- 
ments is for our critics, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with 
them or We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will 
pe rmit. 


with us. 


KEEP SWEET 


I wish to thank and extend my appre- 
ciation to Mrs. F. W. B. for the article 
she wrote entitled “(Keep Sweet.” It just 
expressed my sentiments. 

If all mothers would let this sink deep 
in their hearts and practice it, how much 
more happiness would be shed abroad in 
our land today; how many little hearts 
would be spared of aches and sadness. 
Nothing chills my own heart more than 
to hear a mother scolding and saying ugly 
things to her children. 

You know they said that God could not 
be everywhere so He made mothers. In 
raising my own children I felt that I 
could do nothing without God’s help 
daily. I taught them to say their prayers 
at my knees. We must not only give them 
love and care but set the help we get thru 
an all-wise God before them so that when 
the trials and tribulations come to them, 
they will have something to keep them 
sweet.—Mrs. J. W. W., Iowa. 


WOULD TRAP CORN BORERS 


I notice considerable discussion thru 
the public press concerning the war on the 
corn borer and the methods used to 
destroy the pest but have not seen it 
suggested anywhere that the war might 
best be conducted on the borer when in 
the moth stage. 

You doubtless will recall that when the 
streets of our towns were first lighted by 
electricity, the lights used were open arc 
lights and they proved to be excellent 
insect destroyers. Now that we have paved 
roads thruout the country and the-public 
is demanding that they be lighted for the 
convenience of night travel, it has occurred 
to me that if such light lines were erected 
along the highways, using the open are 
electric light, these lights would answer 
the double — of lighting the high- 
ways and killing moths of any sort. 

A network of such light lines thruout 
the country certainly would work wonders 
in destroying insect pests of every kind, 
corn borers included.—N. S., Mo. 

{Comment: Lights of various kinds and 
colors, and also several kinds of baits, 
have been tried in efforts to trap the corn 
borer moths, but with very little success.— 
Editor.] 


SUGGESTS A REMEDY 


I notice that there are many public men 
who try to keep themselves in the lime- 
light by talking about the poor farmer, but 
have the first speech to read where a work- 
able remedy has been suggested. Neither 
do I expect to read of one, because there 
cannet be a legislative act of any kind to 
save the farmer from his present condi- 
tion. 

If the farmer ever expects to get out of 


debt and be free he must be organized 
not for extortion but for protection. There 
are plenty of laws to prevent the former. 
If the government would spend the money 
needed to educate him, that he may see 
the need of organizing, and instruct him 
on the reduction of acreage sufficient to 
supply the needs of the country and put 
the dle lands in clover, he could enrich the 
soil and thereby save the enormous 
amount of money that is spent for com- 
mercial fertilizers and save the overhead 
expense which he now spends at a loss by 
working all his tillable fond instead of a 
part. It would bring the farmer out of his 
discouraging condition and put him on a 
profitable basis. 

I feel sure the suggested remedy can be 
worked out. Some may say that the gov- 
ernment cannot sanction such an organiza- 
tion, but there are plenty of such allowed 
by the government. If the supply of food- 
stuffs is too great, it means loss and no 
legislation can control it.—J. T.S., Ohio. 


USED AS STANDARD 


I want to take time ’midst canning, 
sewing and harvest activities to tell you 
that I appreciate S. F. Have taken it 
about three years since I’ve been married 
but used to get it when I was a little girl. 
For a long time I did not see anything of 
your paper, but later welcomed it back 
again as an old friend. We get several 
other farm papers and I’ve used S. F. as 
a standard to judge other papers by and 
I think it stands out above all the rest for 
real value. 

You made a real good addition when 
you started the “Squibs” by Mr. Godfrey. 
There’s so much real sense and real farm 
knowledge in his articles. His is one of 
my favorite parts of your paper. 

There’s always something good in 
‘Birdseye Views’ and also the dairy, 
poultry and home departments. The 
stories are of the better kind and it’s even 
good to know the advertisements are guar- 
anteed and to notice the absence of naked 
women and numerous puzzles in same. 
I enjoy the garden and orchard depart- 
ment very much and the editorials, even 
if I do not always agree. 

Time and space would prohibit telling 
all the good m «aed I find in 8. F.—Mrs. 
W. R., 8S. Dak 


OUR SCHOOLS 


In these so-called progressive times it 
seems that people are more interested in 
yood roads, farm relief, and politics than 
education; consequently the entire mental 
and to some extent the physical welfare of 
their boys and girls is left to the tender 
mercies of teachers who all too often are 
well qualified only in ability to draw their 
monthly salary. And it is difficult to do 
efficient work in a room that is poorly 
lighted, ill ventilated and heated, and in- 
adequately equipped for mental progress; 
it is a handicap that even a well-seasoned 
and progressive teacher has difficulty in 
overcoming. 

I have taught in the country school and 
have carefully observed methods and 
equipment in countless other schools. 

Of a dozen, I’ll say average schools, the 
teacher in three-fourths of them was the 
owner of a car and boarded at home, As 
a result there was no visible effort at 
making the acquaintance of her patrons. 


One of these dozen-had made a spccia! 
effort to get the mothers to visit schoo! 
by sending out personal invitations and 
arranging for a parents’ program. H« 
efforts were rewarded by the coming oi! 
two mothers. Trouble with the parents 
seems to lie in their indifference to wh: 
their child does between 9 and 4 o’clock 
they take too much for granted. In the 
way of thinking their responsibility ceases 
when the child leaves the parental 
door in the morning; they forget all 
about him until he returns in the even- 
ing. 

The remedy for poor teachers cannot be 
produced at once. The teacher must meet 
certain regulations and must possess cer- 
tain qualifications. Higher wages must b« 
paid in order to attract men and women of 
ability to choose the teaching profession 
as a life’s work. 

Right now, without rule, regulation or 
higher wage, the school board can do 
something that may help a lot. It can 
demand that the teacher stay right in the 
community which she serves. Only by 
doing that can she ever hope to really get 
in touch with the district and its educa- 
tional needs. Why not organize a farm 
club, a parent-teacher association, or some 
similar organization to get the people 
together?, Lectures, pupil programs, 
basket socials, and countless other 
forms of entertainment can be used 
to draw a crowd, and, what is more 
important, get them to come back 
again. 

Possibly your school has already“organ- 
ized a society of some kind; probably you 
have a nice new school, with a college 
graduate teacher; chances are your school 
is up to the minute in equipment. That's 
fine if it is. What we want to strive for, 
then, are schools like yours even in the 
remotest hamlets; schools that will give 
each boy and girl the same educational 
opportunities as have their more fortu- 
nately situated town and city cousins. 
That is their just due.—J. P., Minn. 


FOR CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


It is now 17 or 18 years since I first 
subscribed for your paper and altho I have 
taken several other farm papers I think 
S. F. excels all. 

I have always taken great interest in 
“Our Bulletin” page and I am with Mrs. 
M. M. in anol to what she says of the 
Sunday laws. I am for Christian liberty. 
It is what this government was founded 
upon and is the reason it has prospered so 
well. Whenever they change that part of 
the law, this wonderful country of ours 
will fall. 

It was not God’s plan to force religion 
on the people. He saw that was not for the 
best and that it could not bring out what 
He desired of the people. He wished them 
to serve Him from the promptings of their 
hearts, from their great love for Him. 

I am truly very grateful to you people 
for furnishing us with such a good, clean 
paper. It cannot help but build up the 
characters of those who  read,— 
Mrs. N. F. 


One feature which I especially favor is 
the clean moral stand which you carry 
out in your issues. It is a pleasure to look 
over advertisements and not be confronted 
by cheap fake ads, blazing cigarette ads 
or tobacco ads.—Mrs. F. B. 
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Satisfied 3 w.$.DEWING 
Customers / } 
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Send for this New FREE Book 


Prices 


Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers—one out of every 35 families in the 
United States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers 
—they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That's the 
important thing—satisfied customers. And think of 
this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of more 
than 50,000 newcustomers a year. Could anything more 
clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo quality! Could 
anything more convincingly or conclusively prove that 
Kalamazoois saving customers }4 to 14 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your Copy of this New FREE Book 


Your FREE book isready—alive with interest, 
full of new features. Reduced prices are in ef- 
fect!A new 5-year quality guarantee is in forcel 
See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges in 
beautiful delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Enamel Heating 
stoves—the most popular of all heating stoves. 
Read about the new Hot Blast, improved fire 

x—more heat from less fuel, a clean fire with- 
out smoke or soot. See the latest improvements 
in warm air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 


No matter what you are interested in—gas 
stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination gas 
and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or 
furnaces (pipe or one-register type )—you will 
find here exactly what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 


Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled any- 
where. When you buyfrom Kalamazoo you buy 
direct from manufacturer. There is nothing be- 
tween you and our factory—but the railroad 
tracks. We are not a mail order house that col- 
lects a variety of merchandise from scores of 
factories to sel] by mail—we are specialized 
manufacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, 
nest and furnaces complete in our own higaly 
modernized factory and shipping direct to you, 
thus eliminating any other manufacturer or 
middleman of any kind. We build in large quantities. 
You get better quality at lower prices from a factory 
whose sole interest is making stoves, ranges and 
furnaces than elsewhere. This new catalog proves it. 
Fill out coupon for your copy. 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Send for this new book now. Learn how Kal- 
amazoo gives you 30 days FREE trial in your 
own home and 360 days approval test on any- 


thing you purchase. Read how Kalamazoo is saving 
over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo customers. 


24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo 
is to you—24 hours shipping service saves you 
time. Kalamazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive 


safely. Safe delivery is absolutely guaranteed. 
Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that 


are truly amazing—many as low as $3 down 
and $3 monthly. Nowhere in the world can you 
get such value, such service as Kalamazoo now 


offers. This new book shows you why this big !3-acre 
factory, now in its 26th year, is a national institution, 


Free Furnace Plans 
This new FREE book tells you how you make 


a double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First 
it saves you 14 to 4on the price of the furnace 
itself. Secondly, it illustrates how you save the cost 
of installation by following Kalamazoo FREE plans 
and FREE service. Thousands of. Kalamazoo owners 
have put up their furnace themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are 
in demand, See these Kalestenes nage in = blue 
and pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean— 
as easy to clean as a china dish. Check and Mail 
Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Migs. 
21 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Saved $80 to $100 NE 

I put up the furnace in a very short time. I oal a 
saved from $80 to $100 on what it would | Pood. CJ 
cost me here. Am more than satisfied. 
John Fischer, Warren, Pa. Gas - 

Pipe or Quality Baker Ranges |_| 
Pipeless Stove watts parspetty.. Shaves Compi- 
costing $175 could no’ n to nation 

Furnaces compare with it in fuel econo- Ranges 
, baking quality and in heat- 


$ 95 my my 
ing performance. a. ‘a 

UP William Rock, Rochester,Minn, J 

Stoves C) 
Parior = 
Furnaces J 
oun . 
Ranges |! 





Mail this Coupon Today for FREE Book 


Important: Be sure to put an ©) In column at left 
te indicate articles in which you are interested. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 


tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 
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BETTER FARM HOMES DEPARTMENT 


Our Plan for Mathews Manor 


HY do so few of our farmsteads 

look attractive? Why are so 

many of them such a treadmill 
of needless steps? Why are well-kept 
country lawns so rare? 

Certainly one would assume that out 
in the great open spaces, where a few 
square rods of untilled land is not a 
matter of great concern, we might 
expect to find farmsteads arranged so 
space would lend that charm that can 
be had nowhere else but on the farm. 
But many houses are crowded up to 
the road, the lawn mixture is one of 
weeds, and no trees have been planted 
for years. ‘ 

The reason that so many American 
farmsteads present such a hodgepodge 
appearance is not because order and 
attractiveness are so expensive, but 
because making out a definite schedule 
of improvements never even gets to the 
“on paper’ stage. Most minds are 
filled with plans but I have found noth- 
ing that clears the stage and tunes the 
body for action so well as a black plan 
put on white paper. With it one has 
something to hew to or from. 

This is a true story of how this farm- 
stead, found in a demoralized and very 
badly run-down condition, was re- 
vamped into a semblance of order and 
beauty. It is not a story of landscape 
gardening or any other specialized field. 

All the things that have been done can 
be duplicated by any farmer anywhere 
who wants to make his home in the 
country a satisfying place in which to 
live, a fitting sanctuary in which to rear 
his family, and a rest haven in which he 
can pass his declining years with the 
scenes and neighbors so dear to him. We 
shall have reached the 20th century 
farm Utopia when farmers can retire 
on their farms rather than removing to 
a small town or city. 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


Planning the farmstead is something 
that cannot be done in a day; it is not 
so simple as that. It is a job that no 
expert can look over today, and send 
back a blueprint of the projected plan 
tomorrow. Many ideas take time to 
“percolate.” We lived on Mathews 
Manor farm over two years before we 
could decide where to permanently 
locate the drives, the garden, the fruit, 
the service court and the barnyard. 

Beauty and convenience do not hap- 
pen by chance; they are brought about 
by definite planning and any fine farm- 
stead is merely the embodiment of care- 
fully thought out plans made years 
before. 

This farm has been tilled for over 
seventy-five years and yet 
there was no reason why any 


rods from the road. And for seventy- 
five years or more, those who lived in it 
have traveled a lane back to the house 
The middle of this lane was lower than 
either end so during four or five years 
each spring, and sometimes in the fall, 
too, the lane was an impassable lob- 
lolly. They would often leave their 
machine on the road and walk back. 

We put up with this the first spring, 
then I decided that life was too short 
for that. One fine morning in August 
when there wasn’t anything very press- 
ing on the calendar, I hooked to an old 
scraper and with the help of the plow 
which we used alternately, we piked 
this lane. 

Now it so happens that the Tippe- 





of the buildings were located 
where they were. Each new 
building was apparently “put 
up” wherever it was most 
convenient to build. 


ANY farm houses are 
much too close to the 
road. Originally some of 
them may have been crowded 
up to the fence to get a more 
telling squint at the occa- 
sional traveler, but in most 
vases it was a desire to have 
as much of the soil as possible 
under the plow. Now we 
realize that green is the most 
restful of all colors and fortu- 
nate is the farm woman whose 
kitchen window looks out 
on some combination of 
green such as waving trees, 
an expanse of lawn punctu- 
ated with flowering shrubs, 
or the blue-green of alfalfa. 
Our house is back some ten 























An attractive bird house is good in any 
garden 


As the garden development proceeds, a bench 
and arbor, or a pool, may be added 
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canoe river skirts the farm on 
the south and it is filled with 
cravel—and has been for no 
one knows how long. When the 
river gets low in July or Aug- 
ust, one can go in with a scrap- 
er and recover more gravel in 
, day than he will need on an 
ordinary farm in a year with 
plenty for roads, lanes, and 
foundations. At present, a 
365-day gravel drive leads from 
the road up to the house. 

The old lane came up and 
made a stiff-necked bend into 
the barnyard, the nearest part 
of which was about sixteen 
feet from the back door of the 
house. When you came up to 
the house, you had to turn 
around on the lawn, or else 
open a gate and turn around 
in the barnyard. The fellow 
who turns around on this lawn 
will certainly hear about it and 
| know I have often passed by 
a friend’s house because [ 
knew that I would have to 
open and close a gate. 

So we have filled up the old 








the trees in the backyard so 
we can let the automobile 
stand there in the summer. It 
is convenient and off the 
circle, too. 

Then there was the too- 
close barnyard. Keeping the 
house rid of flies is impossible 
under such conditions. More- 
over, one thing that most 
farms need is a service court 
a place where tools can be left 
temporarily, where wagons can 
be changed and the like, and 
this should be a place that does 
not grow up to weeds. 


E determined that before 
we located our service 
court as we would want it, 
we would have to plant it to 
alfalfa so that later when it 
became a court, we could keep 
it clean by using the mower 
and get a little hay to boot. 
The garden had been in- 
differently gardened for so 
long that the weed hazard was 
almost insurmountable. So 
we grew corn in the old 








lane, which the waters had 
cut pretty deep anyhow, made 
a circle instead and planted 
shrub masses at both ends of 
it. Our visitors swing around 
to the right and stop in front of a curv- 
ing walk, hedged on one side with iris— 
fourteen different colors. The walk leads 
up to the front porch. The result of this 
single change is that more friends call. 


NE group of shrubs on this circle 
was spaced so that guests at our 
table can look out any time during the 
summer months and see some kind of 
bloom. Filling up the old lane was not 
so much of a job after all because we did 
not try to fill it up all at once but gradu- 
ally—just as we had something that we 
wanted to throw out. 

Standing on a gentle swell as the 
house does and being a two-story house 
and somewhat taller than common 
without a background, it was as promi- 
nent as the wart on the end of a man’s 
nose. More than this, it was cold be- 
cause there was nothing to protect it 
from the fangs of the vicious west wind 


Some Lombardy poplars, some perennials properly placed, 


and a beauty spot like this results 


as it swept across a level expanse. 

If a windbreak had been planted 
thirty years ago, every year now the 
original cost would be saved in 
fuel. So a windbreak of Norway spruce 
has already been planted. 

The house had a good lawn—that 
much is granted. But the backyard had 
become a replica of Sheridan’s junk lot. 
And the barnyard extended almost to 
the kitchen door. Obviously, these two 
spots needed action at once. I like to 
think of a backyard as a woman’s 
private garden because she spends much 
of her time looking out the kitchen win- 
dow. Therefore I think the backyard 
ought to be as pleasant as possible. 

This backyard was a mess of grape- 
vines, weeds, trash and junk. Imagine 
grapevines on a trellis set on the bias 
right thru the small backyard. 

We ironed this out, reset the grape- 
vines and made a gravel drive in among 


“As our place develops, the shrubs and trees will tie the house more and more into the landscape”’ 


garden and put the vegetables 
in another location that was 
better adapted to the crops 
we wanted to raise and much 
freer from weeds. 

I believe that every farm family needs 
a chance to play—physical play. I laid 
out a tennis court which also becomes a 
croquet court on occasion, and just be- 
side this a horseshoe court. Horseshoe 
pitching has been popular for years and 
probably will be for some time to come. 
I always enjoy taking the conceit out 
of those who think they can play cro- 
quet. 

The bulk of our plan has already been 
executed. The remainder we can carry 
out piece by piece as the years proceed 
and in this way it will not be long until 
our plan is complete. 

Of course, conditions may arise which 
will alter these in minor respects but it 
is much easier to alter a plan a little 
and much more satisfying than to 
muddle things thru and have nothing 
in the end but an unattractive collection 
of buildings and conflicting lines and 
purposes. 
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As the made-over farm house is expected to look 


“We Plan to Remodel” 


By MRS. WALTER F. NUSSBAUM 


ROBABLY not a great many of us are ready just now 

to tear down our old houses and build new ones im- 

mediately, but most of our homes could stand some 
sensible remodeling to very good effect. 

Is your kitchen in the right location in your house? Per- 
haps you should do as one woman wrote that she had done— 
make the “front bedroom”’ into a kitchen, the living room a 
dining room, and what were formerly the kitchen and dining 
room into a bedroom and living room respectively. Another 
farm family cut off one 


very well worked out plans for remodeling their old-fashioned 
house to make it more attractive both inside and out, and 
more convenient also. Please note her plans for a large win- 
dow in the living room to overlook the flower garden. Flowers 
outside the window are one of the most pleasant means pos- 
sible for making an old place more livable. 

“Of this family,’”’ she writes, ‘there are only two souls who 
claim their ages hover around the thirty-year mark. 

“Our house, like too many farm houses, is a prosaic, in- 
artistic building, about 
which the only good 





end of a long kitchen 
and converted it into 
a bath room. 

Mrs. Walter F. Nuss- 
baum, of Plymouth 
county, Iowa, who re- 
ceived honorable men- 
tion in the March 
“Tdeal Farm Home 
Plan’ contest, sends 








At right, the second floor 
as it will be; below, as it 


is now 
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thing that can be said 
is that it affords a shel- 
ter. But we have plans, 
and we hope _ these 
plans will turn it into 
a structure which will 
afford much pleasure 
to our eyes as well as 
to those of the passers- 
by. (Cont. on p. 95 








At left, the first floor as it 
will be; below, as itis nou 
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The basement remodeled 
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Twenty important ways to 


use “Vaseline” Jelly 








© x of hundreds of uses for ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly contributed by over 2,000 people, 
the twenty featured on this page are perhaps 
the most valuable for the average family to 
know about. The following simple directions 
can easily be remembered. 


For scratches, cuts, sores, wash under running water and 
apply **Vaseline’’ Jelly. For more serious wounds use an 
approved antiseptic, dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and 
bandage lightly. For burns and scalds, cover the affected 
area with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


For colds place a bit in each nostril before retiring. For 
tickling coughs, take internally. 


For windburn, chapped skin or lips, apply a thin layer 
and leave on over night. For baby’s chapped skin or 
irritated scalp apply a thin layer after bathing. For cradle 
cap massage thoroughly before washing. 


To beautify the hands, spread on a layer of ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly and wear soft cotton or silk gloves over night. To 
treat the scalp, part the hair lock by lock, apply 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly with the fingertips, leave on over night 
and shampoo. 

Lubricate all household appliances with **Vaseline’ Jelly. 
It won't drip like oil. Keep rust off metal by applying a 
light coating of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


“Handiest thing in the house” 




















As a valuable remedy for 
cuts burns sores 
scratches scalds windburn 


chapped lips and skin 


wounds 


To alleviate 


colds in head coughs 


To relieve and protect baby from 
chafing snuffles 


scalp irritations 


To beautify and stimulate 


hair eyebrows _ cyelashes 


To soften and protect 


hands cuticle 


To lubricate and protect from rust 
household appliances 
golf clubs guns 





skates 







“‘Vaseline’’ Jelly is a standard product the world over—pure, safe, 
sanitary. It’s soothing and healing for all irritated membranes. And 
it’s an ideal emollient. And remember when you buy that the trade 
mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package gives you the assurance that you are 
getting the genuine product of the Chesebrough ManufacturingCompany, 
Cons'u. Write for free booklet of uses. Addres: Dep.SF 10-27, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 17 State St., New York, ma, aa 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly is obtainable at all druggists. 
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Westqiile Radio Sets 

NOW!—the new 1928 WESTGALE line of Radio Models are ready for you 
to try. And we stand ready to put any one of our 24 new styles in your 
home and let you use it to your heart’s content on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Entertain your family and friends. Listen to programs from all over 
the country. Note the distance, selectivity, and volume. But most 
of all, hear their amazing deep, mellow tone,—then if you are 
not convinced that WESTGALE gives you more for your 


money than you can get elsewhere,—YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO KEEP IT. 


Thousands of Westgale Sets have been sold on this 
30 Day Trial Plan. For years we have maintained 
the reputation of being first with the latest in 


Radio. These new 1928 models are no excep- 
Be Our Agent? tion,—they are the last word in Radio and 


Buy at cost. We want Agents and priced at just about half the usual cost. 
Dealers in every locality to demonstrate Why not have the newest Radio? Why pay 
and take orders for these amazing new 1928 high prices? Why take chances, when you 


Westgale Models. This is your chance to get a : 
Westgale Radio at a big discount and make it can test out any Westgale model in your 


pay you big money. Millions of radios will be sold own home on 30 Days Trial. 

this season. Get a Westgale set on 30 Days’ Trial— 

demonstrate to your neighbors and friends and get 24 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
pot ae fe ae Table Styles--Consoles--DeLuxe Cabinets 


Your Own Radio FREE This season Westgale offers you 5 tube—6 


Our new Catalog also explains a plan whereby you can put a y) owes eres mm your ietovol s 
te 


Westgale Radio in your home on 30 days’ Trial—demonstra sad dead eee Baas gh tres consoles 
it to your neighbors and friends in your spare timeand get your Don’t buy any radio until you send the 
own set without cost before the trial period is up. coupon for our new catalog which pic- 
tures and describes our complete line in 
almost any size or style you could wish 
for. Don’t wait,—a special introductory 
discount from retail prices for those who 
write quick. Mail the coupon today 


—get posted before you buy. 
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To quickly introduce these wonderful new 
1928 models we are offering for a limited time 

a big reduction, way below retail prices on the 
FIRST Westgale set placed in each com- 
munity. So get busy now. Be first in your 
locality to mail the coupon for our FREE 
catalog and get full particulars of this special 
discount offer. 


WESTGALE ELECTRIC Co. 
(Formerly Westingale Electric Co.) 
Dept. 410 
1751 Belmont Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Gloomy Houses 
By RENE HAWKINS 


OUBTLESS there are just as 
D many gloomy houses in the city 

as in the country, but somehow, 
when a country house is cheerless we 
seem to notice it more. 

There is often a pardonable reason 
for a house whose outer appearance is 
drab and cheerless and generally gloomy 
for in all probability that house needs 
painting. Painting it should have, of 
course, just as soon as it can be man- 
aged. It is totally unnecessary, how- 


Gay Rooms 





ever, that the rooms of 
such houses should be 
as sad in appearance. 
If you have plenty 
of money, I would al- 
most advise you to fol- 
low the Chinese cus- 
tom and begin reading 
this article from the 
bottom, because there 
I intend talking about 














the bigger and more ex- 
pensive ways 
that will make 































the gloomiest 
of rooms cheerful in a jiffy. But 
if you want to begin in little 
ways to make a house laugh 
inside—as most of us are 
obliged to do—just sensibly 
start reading at the usual 
place, the beginning 

About the first thing to do, 
when you set about the happy 
task of making any room cheer- 
ful, is to look for sad or grue- 
some reminders. These things, 
no matter how much we care 
for them, should be either 
packed away or taken to the 
bedroom of the person who 
treasures them most and will 
not be depressed at the sight 
of them. By “sad reminders” 
I mean, generally speaking, 
pictures of relatives and friends 
who have passed on and per- 
haps useless articles that have 
belonged to or are connected 


Don’t be afraid to use brilliant, colorful cretonne 


drape ries in your cheerless rooms 


with those persons. There is enough 
everyday sadness without constantly 
being reminded of old sorrow. 

Look about you again. What else is 
there in the particular room you are 
brightening that lends no beauty and is 
not of any real use? Some of us, you 
know, have a habit of clinging to fur- 
nishings and ornaments just because 
they belong to us, or because someone 
gave them to us, or simply because they 
have been in the same places for so long 
that they seem immovable. 


AKE up your housecleaning mind 

to whisk these extra, useless pieces 
away to some unused room, or burn 
them, or make them over, or give them 
to someone who can find some real use 
for them. 

The next cheering touch is the sim- 
plest imaginable—just splashes of bright 
color, Manage them at first in three 
easy ways (Contsnued on page 9U 














An old-timey hooked rug in soft, 
ich colors will make a cheerful 
corner out of a gloomy one. 
The secretary-desk is a fine 


kind to possess 


The attic bedroom at right is 
lovely with its wealth of color 
in.rag rugs and cretonne cur- 
tains. Books, too, adda pleas- 
ing touch of color 
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No basement needed. Fu r nN a ¢ ce 


Does the work of three S28 2-3 O ¥ 2 <2 Ss : 2 te OS 
stoves or five grates, HARMONIZES WITH FINE FURNITURE 


te 
Will heat five to seven SOMETHING more than a beautiful piece of furniture. Its heavy, con- 
rooms with healthful scientious construction gives it long wearability, and its 6 Inch Air 
beat. Less sickness. Duct, circulating moist, healthful heat makes it the leader of all furnaces 

in efficiency and economy. In the great Washington Line there is a size, 
Compare the merits of model and finish for your individual heating problem. Write for names of 
furnaces before you buy. satiufied users of Washington Furnaces, FREE booklet sent on requedi. 


GRAY & DUDLEY CO, = (Estab. 1862) | NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SEND NO MONEY / 
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use the RAPID Cutter. Endorsed by lead- 
ing culinary experts. Indispensable for 
salads. Made of steel, five knives, light pati " : Does Av Away 
weight, agreeable to use, easy to clean, : With COAL! 
@uarentecd for ten years. ‘ =e Converts any ordinary 
At your dealers or mailed for Sdc. | i ae Wed stove into gas range. Pro- 
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Fae iva ane, d les : duces clean heat much 
ines table | 


and 47, kerosene. Installed in few minutes. 
Types for all heating purposes. Reliable a, on anes 
GLORIA LIGHT CO., 105N. May St.. CH 
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NEAT TABLE MANNERS 


If baby is not allowed to mess ove: 
his eating when he first begins feedin, 
himself, he will have fewer bad tab! 
manners to overcome in later years. 

I was recently interested to see how 
one young mother managed he: 
baby and to note the results of he: 
training. 

If baby was to have bread and butter 
a rather thin slice was buttered, turned 
together sandwich fashion and cut into 
small cubes. Two or three of thes: 
cubes were placed before baby at one 
time and he picked up one at a tim 
and placed it in his mouth—no crumb- 
ling, no smearing of. butter over his 
hands and face. No waste, either, be- 
cause no more was given him than he 
could eat. ‘Some mothers think I am 
fussy and say they haven’t so much 
time to devote to the baby,” the mother 
said, “but I save time because there is 
so little clearing up after baby has 
eaten.” 

I was surprised to see how many 
things could be given to baby in this 
neat form. For a sweet he often had a 
little molasses or honey spread on his 
bread in the same way. Sometimes a 
very little finely ground mutton was 
allowed in his sandwich. A graham 
cracker or molases cookie was broken or 
cut into bits and given him a few at a 
time. 

Is it right to insist that a child ‘‘clear 
up his plate’’ at meal time? Some par- 
ents who do insist upon it believe it 
teaches neatness and thrift. But while 
it may eventually teach a child to be 
careful how much he takes upon his 
plate, doesn’t it often cause him to over- 
load his stomach with undesired food? 
A child’s meals should be eaten under 
pleasant and happy circumstances if he 
is to enjoy good digestion. I have known 
persons who attributed a lifelong dislike 
to certain healthful foods to this in- 
sistence of their parents that they eat 
all they had thoughtlessly taken upon 
their plates when children. 

Isn’t it a saving of fuss. and worry to 
teach the babies good table manners 
from the beginning? Give their food in 
the neatest possible way. Better a small 
helping even tho it has to be repeated 
than a great quantity carelessly eaten 
or wasted.—A. M. A. 





COOKING FOR CORN HUSKERS 


The first year of my married life was 
spent on a homestead so far from town 
that supplies must be purchased for 
months at a time. That meant care 
ful planning, and was splendid train- 
ing along that line, as I had just 
enough domestic science to teach me 
the value of well-balanced meals. 

Now, I buy and plan for a week at 
a time, as we market our produce 
weekly. This is easy even tho I must 
take into consideration the special diet 
required for a very constipated child, 
for I know what foods we prefer, and 
I buy, can, and plan accordingly. 

During corn-shucking time, tho, 
when we must have extra help, it takes 
more careful planning—so I start plan- 
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ning when the ‘corn we are to shuck is 
not yet planted. It is necessary that 
our garden shall furnish much of the 
food prepared during the shucking 
season, 60 I plant with that time in 


mind. I have found that most men 
doing hard outdoor work eat heartily 
of vegetables, and it makes planning 
and cooking easier if I have a variety. 

Nearly everyone likes beans. We 
think the lima beans are more easily 
digested than navy, or soup, beans. As 
I plant the large seeded kind, I can 
raise Many more in the same space 
than I could of the navy beans, and 
they have a rich, buttery flavor. With 
a large sack of dried lima beans, a 
small sack each of navy and red kid- 
ney beans, and the canned green beans 
put away, I feel that I have a good 
start for the shucking season. 


Use Plenty of Tomatoes 


Tomatoes can usually be kept, if 
wrapped and put away in the cellar, to 
use with macaroni, escalloped tomatoes, 
tomatoes and onions, etc. Soups al- 
ways seem to “go well” when the 
weather is cool. Salsify, cream of 
canned asparagus, or spinach, tomato 
and potato, make a variety. 

Beets, salsify, and carrots keep firm 
in the cellar when stored in sand, 
slightly damp. Beets are much sweeter 
if baked with the skins on. When done, 
peel, cube, and serve with the usual 
butter sauce. Salsify, when escalloped, 
is almost as good as oysters. Very few 
seem to like carrots cooked, but nearly 
everyone seems to like them ground up 
raw, in salad, if plenty of pineapple or 
peanuts disguise the carroty taste. One 
man who worked for us “couldn’t bear 
the sight of carrots,” but many were 
the helpings of carrot salad he ate, 
without question. Our pumpkin crop 
failed that year and he ate carrot pie 
several times with a relish for he “did 
like pumpkin pie!” 

Some men do not care for salads, but 
the majority like coleslaw, and nearly 
everyone will eat salad made of apples, 
celery, and dates or raisins. We like 
to store plenty of celery and cabbage 
for fresh green food during the fall and 
winter. 

We have some of our own wheat 
ground into whole wheat flour, and as 
eggs are often scarce in the fall, I store 
plenty of eggs in waterglass for baking. 
It costs no more to have three or four 
kinds of cereal on hand than just one. 

Occasionally we have had a man who 
likes all his food fried. My own fam- 
ily cannot eat much fried food, so I 
have hunted out substitutes. After I 
have cooked the bacon for breakfast, I 
pour out all the fat, break the eggs in 
the skillet, cover, and cook slowly at a 
ow temperature on the back of the 
stove. They taste fried—but seem to 
e digested more easily. Belgian baked 
potatoes are prepared by cutting the 
potatoes in lengthwise strips, as for 
French fried. Place in a dripping pan, 
greased about as for corn bread. Dot 
vith tiny pieces of lard, sprinkle with 
ut, and bake in a moderate oven. 

_ During the busy season I always 
keep a small emergency shelf, where 
the men know they can find the “mak- 
ngs” of a substantial meal in tin cans, 
should I be suddenly called away from 
home, or taken ill—Mrs. S. S. F. 
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A\lready dreaming 


of the years you cannot share 


She cannot know how much 
she needs your care in little 


things like this 


OW much you do for her day in 
and day out—planning and work- 
ing for the years when she must 


face the world for herself. Years of which 
she, too, already dreams. 


Not perhaps until she has children 
of her own, will she realize fully just 
what her mother’s care has meant. Care 
not only in the big things, but even 
more in that endless round of little 
things which count for so much. 


It is one of these seemingly small 
points which is now the center of in- 
terest in a nation-wide school move- 
ment. The American Medical Associa- 
tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation are pointing out the importance 
of school day breakfasts. They have 
found that children’s grades and health 


are vitally influenced by the kind of 
breakfast they eat. This slogan is now 
displayed on the walls of over 50,000 
schools: ‘‘Every boy and girl needs a hot 
cereal breakfast.” 


Only a hot cereal can furnish the 
boundless energy which children need 
to meet the strain of school work. 


You already know well that one hot 
cereal which authorities have for years 
recommended for growing children— 
Cream of Wheat. You probably also 
know why it is recognized as ideal: 


First, it brings a remarkable store of 
mental and physical energy—just the 
elements needed most by little minds 
and bodies. Second, Cream of Wheat is 
so easy todigest. Third, children enjoy 
its delicious creaminess. 


It is so simple to safeguard your 
children in this little thing. Begin now! 
Tomorrow morning start them off to 
school, ready for a good day’s work. 
Give them a hot bow] of good old Cream 
of Wheat. 


1927, C. of W. Co 
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This litde girl has leamed two read 
well because she ears the nght foods. | 
Every school morning she cats a hot 
cereal breakfast — Cream of | Vheat 
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For a girl aged 





Siapondigien : Name and address 





FRE E—Mothers say this plan works wonders 


To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal breakfast, 
send for attractive colored poster to hang in her room. There 
is a four week record form on it, which the child keeps herself, 
from day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster and gold stars 
sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The Important Susiness 
: of Feeding Children,’’ and sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail 
; coupon to Dept. S-7, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


For a boy aged 



































































































































Mary Brooks Picken, national authority on fashions and dressmaking 


O get acquainted right off let me 

tell you that I was brought up on 

a Kansas farm and that the first 
dress I made for myself was a blue 
calico with tiny white stars. Three 
dozen eggs, which I had to gather my- 
self, were traded with the merchant for 
the three yards of calico. A clean but 
slightly colored flour sack was used for 
a lining, and the buttons for up the 
back came from an old hickory shirt of 
my father’s. My grandmother was very 
thrifty and the essen- 
tials of that dress were 
to her valuable, and 
she impressed me very 
definitely with my re- 
sponsibilities in the 
making. All the sew- 
ing ability I had was 
put into the dress to 
make it wearable when 
finished. 

My! my! how I'd 
like to duplicate that 
little blue calico dress! 
I’d treasure it always, 
not - because of the 
precious, tedious stitch- 
es, but because, during 
the making of that 
dress, sewing took hold 
with me and I have 
thoroly enjoyed sewing 
ever since. 

Girls that I am in- 
terested in are learn- 
ing to sew because I 
believe that sewing, in 
a right amount, does 
something to one’s soul 
that can be obtained 
in few other ways. It 
stimulates creative de- 
sire. It teaches propor- 
tion, construction, pa- 
tience and tolerance, 
and it aids in express- 
ing beauty, all to my 
mind essential attri- 
butes of today’s truly happy woman. 

This substantial farm magazine, 
Successful Farming, has asked me to 
write for you women and girls who read 
these pages, to help you with your sew- 
ing, and to advise as to the planning 
and making of dresses that you will be 
proud to wear. 


In getting acquainted, let me tell you 
first something about what is new in 
colors and fabrics, so that I may in a 
small way have part in the selection of 
the material for your next new fal! or 
winter dress. 

Each new season brings with it a new 


How to Be 
Well Dressed 


Special Helps for the 
Woman Who Sews 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
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of its cut and trimming must leave th 
path taken by the ordinary service 
dress if it is to be considered smart. If 
you are planning a dress that is to be 
slightly extreme in its cut, by all means 
make it of black, using satin, flat crepe 
or crepe romaine. 
One must be deliberate before decid- 
ing to use brown, for brown is very par- 
ticular of the company it keeps and 
makes itself interesting only to those 
who have clear, colorful 
skins. Brown at its love- 





perfectly. Mrs. 


problems. 


Mary Brooks Picken is known the world 
over for her knowledge of fashions and 
her modern methods in teaching women 
how to make beautiful clothes easily and 
Picken will write for 
Successful Farming each month. She will 
answer your questions and help you in 
every way with your clothes and sewing 
Mrs. Picken is the author of 
the Woman’s Institute course in dress- 
making, also of many other books. 
lives in New York, and is in touch with 
all the avenues of fashion, but she knows 
the Middle West farm life, too, for she 
was brought up on a Kansas farm. 
is, therefore, able to pass on to you really 
helpful, worthwhile information. She 
will serve you intimately in your own 
clothes problems. Get acquainted with 


Mrs. Picken and count her a 
real friend. Don’t miss one of 
her pages. She knows how to 
help you and will be happy do- 
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ing it.—Editor. 





liest has either sheen or 
transparency to give it 
animation. 

Blue and green in their 
soft, flattering tones are 
friendly colors and are not 
nearly so exclusive to 


types as either brown or 
black. They are becom- 
“ing to many and are flat- 
tering when used in soft, 


She 


She 















enthusiasm. We humans 
respond to it with the 
eagerness of nature and are 
invariably as happy in an- 
ticipation of a new dress as 
the trees themselves are in 
a change of foliage. 

Fashions this year for 
fall are more interesting 
than those for last spring, 
altho essentially they are 
very little different. 

The plaited skirt and the 
definite waistline continue 
in popular favor, as do also 
the square and V neck lines. 
Sleeves vary only. slightly, 
the peasant and close-fitting sleeves 
continuing to be smart. Blue, a late 
arrival at the spring fashion showings, 
has waited over and is the first to be 
greeted this fall. Green in the lovely 
silver spruce tones is also favored, as are 
the becoming browns and the ever- 
popular black. Black always by means 












Blouse above, 
No. 3014 
Plaited skirt, 
No. 3012 
Blouse at right, 
No. 3013 


fashionable fabrics that are so lovely. 

Prints in small, especially geometric 
designs, and checks and plaids have 
taken on a new importance. The shops 
are showing many intriguing weaves and 
prints which at (Continued on page 106 
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LAVOR captured from fresh, sun- 
ripened fruit. . . Luscious flavor 
from oranges that, among their glossy 


leaves, have grown larger—sweeter 


—through hot, sunny days 
yurse Orange Jell-O is delicious! 
Jell-O’s 


from fresh, ripe fruits. From straw- 


other flavors, too, come 
erries, raspberries, lemons, cherries. 
Piguant, refreshing flavors that have 
made Jell-O tremendously popular 
vith women everywhere. 

And how they love its beauty—its 
lor and sparkle and lovely clearness! 
[hey serve it, proudly, in dozens of 
dif- 


erent and delectable Jell-O recipes 


It’s amazing how many 


ive been originated. For desserts— 


Of 


Great golden oranges, juicy and sweet 
give their flavor and fragrance to 


y 
; A 3 s > 
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for salads—for entrees—oh, almost 


without number! 


You probably know howeasy Jell-O 


is to prepare. Dissolve it in boiling 





water—set it away to cool and grow 


firm. That’s all there is to it!... 


And Jell-O is economical, too. It’s 


nourishing and digestible. In short, 
it’s the kind of dessert you'll want to 
serve often! 

But be sure you get the real Jell-O. 
For nearly thirty years it has been 
known for the high quality and per- 
fect purity of all its ingredients. It 
comes in a specially designed pack- 
age that protects purity, freshness and 
flavor. You will know the package 


by the trade-mark name ‘‘Jell-O”’ 





printed in red. 


Your grocer sells Jell-O, in 


. We should 


fresh-fruit flavors. . 





Accept no imitations! 


all five 


like 


to send you a new Jell-O recipe book- 


Just mail the coupon. 





Tue Jett-OCompany, In 


Lt Roy, New Yo iN 
) a nd @ 
Please send me, free, 
the new recipe book- 
let—containing dozens 
ot lelicious Jell O 
recipes. 
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Cabsup and Chili Sauc 





The Silver Lining 


If your Grocer handed you 
Catsup or Chili Sauce in a velvet covered, satin- 


a bottle of Monarch 


lined jewel case you’d be astonished, but the high 


quality of Monarch Catsup and Chili Sauce would 


The tomatoes for 


deserve such distinctic n. 





Monarch Catsup and Mon 


arch Chili Sauce are grown in our own gardens 


from selected seeds. 


Fully matured and red ripe 


they are picked and speedily brought to kitchens 


in the fie Ids 


] 
they are bler C 


Sugart nothing else. 


catsup passes through silve 


1ere, COO ing in glass- mec etties, 

Tl k | 1 kertl 
with Monarch Spices and pure 

1 h M Sk if 

Le iving the kettles the 


r-lined coils to be filled 


into sparkling sterilized bottles. 


From vine to bottle, which rarely takes more 


than an hour, the tomatoes and catsup are 
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Mona RCH is the only nationally 
1dvertise i brand of Qua ty F 1 Prod 
ucts sold exclusive 
who own and operate their own stores 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Branches: 


iy through the men 










New York - Boston - Pittsburgh - Wilkes-Barre 


acksonville 


Los Angeles - 


Tampa - Phoenix 


San Francisco 











cautiously guarded so they touch only 
glass and pure silver. That’s why 
Monarch Catsup and Monarch 


Chili Sauce retain the natural 


redr pe color and flav or 


ot freshly picked 


tomatoes. 















Following is a partial list 


Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Maple Syrup 
Olive Oil 
Peanut Butter 
Sweet Pickles 
Sweet Relish 
Preserves 
Jellies 

Spices 

Olives 

Pastry Flour 
Grape Juice 
Ginger Ale 
Food of Wheat 
Jelly Powder 
Orange Marmalade 





Mince Meat 

Thousand Island Dressing 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard 

Prepared Mustard 

Nancy Hanks Luncheon Pickles 
Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled 
Yankee Beans with Pork 

Pork and Beans 

Cooked Spaghetti 

Tomato Soup 

Tomato Puree 

Vegetable Soup 

Whole Green Stringiess Beans 
Early June Peas 

Golden Bantam Corn 

Sweet Crosby Corn 

Corn on Cob 

Red Kidney Beans 


Sweet Potatoes 


Asparagus 
Sweet Corn 
Sweet Peas 
Tomatoes 
Wax Beans 
Lima Beans 
Pumpkin 
Succotash 
Beets 

Okra 
Carrots 
Spinach 
Hominy 
Sauer Kraut 
Salmon 
Sardines 
Shrimps 
Lobster 
Tuna Fish 
Crabmeat 


Apricots 

Bartlett Pears 
California Pears 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Sliced Peaches 

Gage Plums 

Egg Plums 

Grape Fruit 

Fruit Salad 

Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Royal Anne Cherries 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Loganberries 

Figs in Syrup 
Pimientos 


of Quality Foods bearing the Monarch Label: 


Monarch Teenie Weenie 


Teenie 
Teenie 

reenie 

reenie 

reenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 
Teenie 


Specialties 


Weenie Sweet Pickles 
Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Weenie Sweet Relish 
Weenie Sweet Chow 
Weenie Sweet Onions 
Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Weenie Peanut Butter 
Weenie Sardines 
Weenie Sweet Peas 
Weenie Early June Peas 
Weenie Green Beans 
Weenie Lima Beans 
Weenie Diced Carrots 


Weenie Beets 
Weenie Sweet Corn 
Weenie Asparagus Points 


R 
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and black cats and witches. 


Don’t fail to decorate the house liberally with Jack-o'-lanterns and autumn leaves, orange and black ere pe paper festoons 





You may use Hallowe'en crepe paper table eloths and napkins, too 


Hallowe’en Refreshments 


For Young and Old 


HERE is no time of year 

I more popular for enter- 

taining, for young and 
old, than Hallowe’en. The pos- 
sibilities for decorations are legion with 
Jack-o’-lanterns, with black and orange 
checked or plain crepe paper, witches, 
ghosts, bats, owls and black cats repre- 
sentative of the day. Those’living on 
farms are exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing a wealth of decorative material 
which costs nothing—yellow corn, ripe 
pumpkins, colorful fall fruits and vege- 
tables, autumn leaves, bittersweet and 
other autumnal foliage. Oak leaves and 
acorns can be used very effectively. 
With such decorations and the usual 
games and stunts, an atmosphere of 
gaiety will be produced. 

Start long enough ahead so that there 
will be plenty of time to get ready 
without rushing. It is a good idea to 
plan the refreshments to avoid last- 
minute preparations. This is especially 
a problem when the hostess must alone 
be responsible for the preparation and 
serving. The type of refreshments 
should be suited to the kind of party, 
the number of guests and the ages, 
whether children or grown-ups. Here 
ire a variety of suggestions which con- 
sider these things. 

For a large crowd simple foods are 
best, and favorites of which no one 
tires are doughnuts and cider. If you 
wish to introduce something novel try 
Taffy Apples. These are apple lollipops 
on a stick, Almost any thick sirup will 
do for the dipping of the apples, but it 
needs to be kept warm (in a double 
boiler, for example) since each apple 





as dipped will cool the mixture some- 
what. If the mixture gets too cool, it 
can be warmed up. The apples should 
be washed and wiped dry and a wooden 
skewer inserted at. the stem end. If 
the dipping mixture is not thick 
enough and runs off, the apples may be 
redipped after they are thoroly cooled. 
A good sirup is made with 1 cupful of 
sugar, 1 cupful of molasses, 4% cupful of 
water, a few drops of vinegar, and a 
little butter can be used or omitted. 
Cook this all until a little drop in water 
beeomes almost brittle. Perhaps it is a 
little safer to use a tiny bit more water 
than the half cupful. This makes a 
regular old-fashioned taffy, which can 
be thinned, if it is too thick, with a few 
drops of water. It is better to have a 
taffy that will run off too readily than 
one that leaves a space on the sides of 
the apple. The first will look much 
better when redipped. 

Children will enjoy apples, ginger 
cookies and Witches’ Popcorn Hats. 
The latter are chocolate popcorn balls 
shaped like a cone instead of the usual 
ball. They are made of 2 cupfuls of 
sugar, 14 cupful of corn sirup, 2 squares 
of chocolate and 1 cupful of water. Put 
these ingredients into a kettle and cook 
them until the sirup hardens when put 
in cold water. Pour over four quarts of 
crisp, freshly popped corn and stir well 
to insure the uniform coating of the 
kernels. Of course, these and the other 
recipes given. below will be fine for 


By HALLIE A. SAWIN "sy ot, gown, to 
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recipe for Ginger Cookies is 

made as follows: put in a mix- 
ing bowl 2 cupfuls of sugar, 2 cupfuls 
of molasses, 144 cupfuls of shortening, 
and after stirring add 1 cupful of sour 
milk. Stir in a little sifted flour, then 
fill a cup with hot water and as you 
hold it over the dish add quickly 4 level 
teaspoonfuls of soda; stir to dissolve it 
and add to the dough. Stir in more 
flour and 4 level teaspoonfuls of ginger, 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon and 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add enough flour to 
make a soft dough and roll a little 
thicker than sugar cookies. Bake in a 
quick oven. The secret of making these 
just right is to have the milk sour 
enough to be thick, and to keep the 
dough as soft as can be handled when 
rolling it out on the board. This recipe 
makes nine dozen. 


i > ) facilitate serving and to create an 
atmosphere of mystery serve these re- 
freshments in yellow paper bags dec- 
orated with black cats, owls and bats. 
For a small group of children a pleasing 
change is Sponge Cake cut in any odd 
shape one’s fancy may desire, served 
with Spook Ice Cream which is nothing 
more than chocolate ice cream covered 
with melted marshmallows. Don’t be 
afraid to use your own ideas in working 
out refreshments and decorations. The 
following menus may furnish some new 
ideas for you. These simple menus for 
smaller groups of grown-ups are all 
easily prepared and there is little to be 
done just before serving. (Cont. on p. 88 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 


e lax as you 

¢ ’ | 
enjoy tt 

Try it one of these afternoons, when 

you feel tired. Spend just ten min- 


utes lingering over a cup or two of 
° | 
steaming, fragrant Japan Green Tea. | 


| 


Try it with your evening meal, 
after a long day's work. Relax as 


you enjoy it. 


See for yourself! See how it seems 
to lift fatigue from every limb, how 
it rests and refreshes you. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best —tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea 


when you buy. Packaged 





for the home under vari- 
ous well-known brand 
names. Several grades 
and prices. The best you 
can buy will cost youonly | 
a fraction of a cent a cup 
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Hallowe’en Refreshments 


Continued from page 87 


They are adaptable to various kinds 
of parties. 
Tongue sandwiches 
Orange salad in apple shells 
Pumpkin tarts 
Coffee 
Chicken-nut salad 
Ribbon sandwiches 
Soft molasses gingerbread 
Cider ice 
Coffee 


Chili sandwiches 
Spook salad 
Hot chocolate 

Spiced or salted nuts 


Chicken loaf 
Cakes 


Netherwood fig pudding Hard sauce 


Coffee 


The sandwiches can be made early 
in the afternoon, except those made of 
ehili, and wrapped in a damp cloth or 
waxed paper until needed. 

Tongue Sandwiches 


34 cupful of cold boiled 1% te aspoonful of Wor- 
tongue cestershire or other 
6 stuffed olives table sauce 
l4teaspoonfulofFrench % teaspoonful of salt 
mustard Few grains of cayenne 
16 teaspoonful of lemon Salad dressing 
juice 
Put tongue and olives thru the food 
chopper, add seasonings and mix 
thoroly. Add salad dressing to make 
of the right consistency to spread. 
Orange Salad in Apple Shells 
Soak 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatine in 3 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water for 5 minutes, then dissolve in 
114 cupfuls of boiling water. Add 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt 
and 14 teaspoonful of paprika. Cool. 
When the mixture begins to thicken, 
add 3 oranges, peeled and sliced, 2 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, % cupful 


| of canned crushed pineapple, drained, 


14 cupful of walnuts broken in pieces, 
and a dash of ginger. Pour into apple 


| shells which have been previously pre- 


pared by scooping the insides out of 
medium-sized apples. Set aside in a 
cold place until firm. When ready to 
serve garnish with cream dressing made 
by folding 14 cupful of whipped cream 
into 4 cupful of mayonnaise. 
Pumpkin Tarts 

Put your favorite pumpkin pie fill- 
ing into patty pans lined with paste 
and bake as you would pie except that 
they do not take so long. Faces may 
be made on them, when they are done, 
using nuts and raisins cut to form eyes, 
nose and mouth. 

Chicken-Nut Salad 
A 4 or 444-pound chick- 3 stalks of celery 
en 1 cupful of chopped 
34 pound‘of mixed nut cabbage 
meats Salad dressing 

2 hard cooked eggs 14 cupful of whipped 

5 small pickles cream 

Stew the chicken gently until meat 
drops from bones. Remove skin and 
bones and cut the meat into small 
pieces. Add the nuts which have been 
chopped. Cut the eggs in medium-sized 


| pieces and add, with the chopped pickles 


and cabbage and celery. Add any good 
salad dressing until mixture is of the 
desired consistency, being careful not 


to make it too soft. Add the well 
whipped cream, chill and serve on let- 
tuce leaves. 
Ribbon Sandwiches 

Put together alternating slices of 
graham and white bread, with softened 
butter. 

Cider Ice 

Cook together 2 cupfuls of sugar, 
6 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and 
1 cupful of water to 240 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or until it forms a soft ball whe: 
tried in cold water. Add to 2 quarts of 
cider and freeze. 

Soft Molasses Gingerbread 

1 cupful of molasses 1 or 2 eggs 

14 cupful of butter 2 cupfuls of flour 

149 teaspoonful of soda 2 teaspoonfuls of gin- 

6 cupful of sour milk ger 

1g teaspoonful of salt 

Put butter and molasses into a sauce- 
pan and heat to boiling point. Remove 
from the fire, add soda and beat vigor- 
ously, then add the milk. Next add the 
remaining dry ingredients, mixed to 
gether. Lastly add the well-beaten egg 
Bake 15 minutes in buttered gem pans, 
filling pans about 24 full. 

Chicken Loaf 


2 cupfuls of cooked 2_ tablespoonfuls 
diced chicken chopped green pep 
1 cupful of soft bread per 


crumbs 2 eggs 


lg teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of milk 
144 teaspoonful of pa- 2 tablespoon uit 

prika butter, no mo 
t tablespoonfuls of chopped celery 


Mix all the ingredients and pack into 
a buttered pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven for 30 minutes. Unmold and slice. 
Serve either hot or cold, with any de- 
sired sauce. 

Chili Sandwiches 

Butter thin slices of graham and white 
bread. Place a piece of lettuce leaf on 
each slice of white bread, spread chili 
sauce over the surface, and lay a slice 
of graham bread on top. Cut into de- 
sired shapes and serve. 

Spook Salad 

Make a nest of lettuce leaves or 
shredded lettuce on which place a salad 
made of celery, apples and red grapes, 
allowing for each serving about 2 
tablespoonfuls each of chopped celery 
and apples, and 6 grapes cut in half, 
blended together with mayonnaise. On 
ach salad place a half peach with the 
rounded side up. Insert 2 whole 
cloves for the eyes, place another with 
the large end down for the nose, and a 
narrow strip of pimento for the mouth. 

Netherwood Fig Pudding 


14 pound of figs 1 whole nutmeg 

lg pound of suet 1 lemon 

14 pound of brownsugar 1 cupful of molasses 
lg pound of bread 1 cupful of milk 
‘erumbs 


3 eggs 

Chop the figs and suet fine and add 
them to the milk. Next add the eggs, 
beaten well, then the brown sugar and 
bread crumbs. Next put in the molasses, 
the grated nutmeg, grated lemon rind 
and juice. Bake in a moderate oven 
until firm, or steam in individual molds. 
This pudding may be steamed in baking 
powder cans for 3 hours and sliced. 
Serve with hard sauce, made by cream- 
ing 4 cupful of butter with 1 cupful of 
powdered sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 

vanilla. Let get very cold before 
serving. 











PICKLING THE GARDEN’S LAST | 


OFFERINGS 
To me, the canning of the late fall 
vegetables has always been the most 
enjoyable of any thing in the entire can- 


\ing season. Other work is not so rush- | 


ng then, the children are off to school, 
ind the days are cooler. For these rea- 
sons it is often desirable to make most 





of the relishes and pickles for winter use | 


rom the last of the garden. The fol- 
»wing dishes may all be made from the 
ite vegetables: 
Ripe Cucumber Catsup 
Pare ripe cucumbers, discard the 
pulp, chop and measure the remainder. 
lo each quart of the cucumbers add 1 
cup-ful of chopped onions and 2 green 
peppers, chopped. Pour on just enough 
water to keep the mixture from sticking, 
ind simmer until the cucumbers are 
ender. Heat 2 cupfuls of vinegar, 1 
ipful of sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
1ustard seed and salt to taste, to the 
oiling point. Add the cooked vege- 
tables and continue cooking until the 
atsup is clear. Pack and seal in bottles 
r jars. 
Autumn Relish 
Chop separately one quart of green 
tomatoes and one quart of cabbage. 
Soak them in brine overnight, using 1 
ipful of salt to each gallon of water. In 
the morning drain and place the two 
vegetables in a preserving kettle to- 
gether and add 2 cupfuls of chopped 
nions, 1 cupful of finely ground red 
pepper, 1 cupful of sugar, 4 tablespoon- 
ils of white mustard seed, 1 table- 
poonful of celery seed, 1 cupful of 
inced green peppers, 4 cupfuls of 
inegar, 14 teaspoonful of turmeric 
powder and salt to taste. Let the mix- 
ture stand three hours, then simmer 
ntil clear. Pack and seal in sterilized 
jars. 
Red Pepper Jam 


Remove the seeds from a dozen large, 
ed sweet peppers and run them thru the 
food grinder. Sprinkle with 1 table- 





spoonful of salt and allow to stand for | 


three hours. Drain and put in a kettle 
with 3 cupfuls of sugar and 2 cupfuls of 
vinegar. Boil slowly for about an hour, 
r until the mixture is of the consistency 
fjam. Pour into sterilized glasses, cool 
and cover with paraffin. 
Cucumber Preserves 


Use firm, ripe cucumbers that have | 


turned yellow but have not begun to get 
oft. Pare, remove pulp and cut in two- 
inch pieces. Soak in weak salt water for 


eight hours. Drain and wipe with a dry | 


loth. Drop them into a boiling sirup 
onsisting of 2 quarts of cider vinegar, 
214 pounds of sugar, and 14 ounce of 
ixed whole spices. The spices should 
in a small cloth bag. Boil for twenty 
nutes, then remove the spice bag, but 
eave the cucumbers in the sirup and 
llow to boil until they are tender and 
transparent. Skim out the pieces, drain 
ioroly, pack in glass jars and when the 
rup has boiled until thick pour over 
> cucumbers and seal.—N, P. D. 
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ook Out! 


Look for the picture of the Quaker on every 
package of oats you get. That’s the only way to 
get the famous ‘‘Quaker flavor’’—that you want I 


HAT you want in oats is flavor. Everything else takes 
second place. Oats to be at its best must have—real 
“Quaker” flavor. 

Nobody has yet succeeded in imitating that enticing, toasty 
tang of the Quaker brand. 

People who ordinarily don’t take to oats, find delight in that 
unique flavor. Once you taste it, you are spoiled for ordinary 
oats. So when asked to “try” a substitute, say “NO.” 

That flavor is not the result of guess-work but of certain 
Quaker milling processes applied to the finest, plumpest oats 

that grow. Some 50 years were 
spent in perfecting it. 

Quick Quaker cooks in 2% to 5 
minutes. It makes the finest, the 
most savory and quickest of hot 
breakfasts. 












Due, too, to Quaker milling meth- 
ods, it supplies the “roughage” you 
need to make laxatives seldom needcd. 


























Two Kinds Now at Grocers 





The Quaker Oats you 
] 
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Looking 
on e's best longer 


Your prettiest face... it’s 
the one you look at last as 
you leave your mirror .. . is 
daintily powdered, fresh as a 
June rose. And to be correctly 
groomed, it must stay that way 
always. 

Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der, because it stays on longer, 
is the most satisfactory Face 
Powder you can use. 4 liny 
bit of Cold Cream is mixed 
with the powder-content, giv- 
ing it marvelous texture and 
unusual adherence. For travel- 
ing, dancing . for every- 
day use at home or at business 
. . . there is no Powder that 
will keep you your prettiest so 
long. At leading toilet goods 
stores. Price $1.00. 

Free trial sample on request—in- 
cluding a small tube of the new 
Cleansing Cream. Dept. AG, 
Armand, Des Moines. 


Armano 


Cold Cream 
Lowde 





SS 





In the pink and white 
checked hat box 
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Gay Rooms for Gloomy Houses 


Continued from page 81 


flowers (wild or garden variety), bowls 
or vases of bright color, and plenty of 
sunshine. The sunshine will not fade 
the carpet so quickly nor so much as 
you think. 

Of course the flowers must be fresh, 
and the water changed daily. If you 
haven’t epough pretty containers for 
them, see what there is in the way of 
paint about the place. Glass or china, 
you see, are easier to paint than wood, 
and one coat is usually enough. Any 
pleasingly shaped pickle jars, or old 
bowls or pitchers, will take on a happy 
look when dressed in a coat of deep blue, 
red, yellow, green, or black paint. If 
especially well shaped, these jars and 
bowls will do for patches of brightness 
in a room even when they are not filled 
with flowers. When flowers are not 
blooming, winter berries and evergreens 
are cheery fillers for containers. 


EXT to the flowers themselves, flow- 
ered cretonne is fairly magical in the 
way it can make a room bloom like a 
garden—an all-year-round garden at 
that. Some of it can be used for a 
cushion or two even when cretonne win- 
dow draperies cannot yet be afforded. 
Nevertheless, speaking of windows, 
you must look well to them when you 
are trying to make a sad or solemn room 
laugh. Ask yourself if the old curtains 
need straightening, shortening, or length- 
ening. Are the side-draperies you already 
have unattractive? If they are, then 
wouldn’t it be better to do without any 


| drapes? 





If your curtains that are directly over 
the glass are plain enough in design, why 
not dip them in a sunny yellow, cold 
rinse? It is such an easy thing to do if 
you use one of the dye soaps or tinting 
powders, or even ordinary dyes dis- 
solved in cold water. Or, you might buy 
yellow cheesecloth of the better quality 
—about 20 cents a yard—hem it and 
press it, and have half or full length 
curtains for very little money. This 
yellow cheesecloth gives a_ glorious 
golden light in a room even on a dull day 
and looks like voile. The glow from such 
a curtain is falling on the typewriter 
this moment. If you want a finer ma- 
terial, you can buy genuine yellow 
voile in the dress goods department. 
Another gay stunt is to bind white or 
cream curtains with a bright, fast-color 
material or braid. Upon the sills of your 
windows you might put growing plants. 

But windows, tho so important in 
cheering the house during the day, will 
give no light at night. The thing to 
strive for next, then, is cheerful night 
lighting. Whether our lamps be oil or 
electric, we can have for them bright, 
happy-appearing shadés. Yellow, the 
natural color of the sun, makes the best 
all round shade. Two or even three 
lamps in a living room are much better 
than one. Have at least one of the 
lamps powerful enough for reading or 
working under without eye strain. If 
you have electricity or gas, try not to 
use the ceiling lights except when it 
seems absolutely necessary. They are 
nearly always ghastly and glaring, show- 
ing up the shabbiness and defects of 
a room and even of the people in the 


room, and just that much valuabl 
cheerfulness is taken from the scene. 

Shabby furniture, especially in tl 
daytime, does help to make a roo: 
cheerless. Buy new furniture if y 
need it and if you can, but polish, pai: 
or slip-cover the old in cretonne, if y 
can’t. Deep green blue is a happy col 
to paint the living room or dining ro 
furniture. Black is artisite for tho 
rooms if you have plenty of bright col 
elsewhere. Apple green or yellow will d 
for the kitchen and bedroom furnitu 
You may find you are able to do witho 
some of the too-shabby pieces. A clut 
tered room is never so cheerful as o1 
which has restful spaces. 

One unusually cheering piece of furni 
ture that can be made at home for litt] 
money, and even by the woman of t! 
house (tho I think it easier to make 
luscious pie and with it bribe my hu 
band to do such things), is a set of op 
bookshelves. The plainer they are the 
better they will look. Paint them tl] 
color of the rest of the woodwork, o1 
black, or the good green-blue that i 
neither very light nor very dark. The 
shelves need have no back except tl 
wall, just the two end uprights and th 
cross-pieces for shelves, well braced, for 
books are heavy. The shelves, filled 
with the household books, will add a: 
unbelievable amount of charm and 
cheer to any room. Book bindings of 
many colors make a lovely tapestry 
effect that no living room should be 
without. 

As to the bedrooms of a house, they 
will at once become magically happy in 
appearance if ruffled white curtains are 
hung at their windows, potted plants 
placed on the sills, colored coverlets 
folded or spread on the beds, and bright 
rag rugs—woven, braided, or crocheted 
—laid on the floors. It goes without 
saying, of course, that a cheerful bed- 
room is always a tidy one. 


WO of the big ways to make a house 

cheerful are to paint and paper the 
rooms and halls. You can make a 
gloomy house the cheerfulest ever if you 
will consent to have every wall in the 
place papered with a soft buff-yellow 
paper, plain or quietly patterned. The 
house will have the appearance of being 
filled with sunshine night and day, and 
you will be surprised at the extra light 
it gives the rooms. The kitchen and 
bathroom walls can be painted yellow 
instead of papered. But the painting 
and papering of walls I have thought 
of as among the expensive ‘‘cheer-ups,” 
and they are things you may have to 
wait for. 

In the meantime you can do a heap 
with bright pictures. Begin at once to 
clip the most pleasing covers and colored 
illustrations from the magazines. Hunt 
up all the really good old frames about 
the house and use them for the new 
pictures. Frame the pictures close, 
without any borders of white showing. 
If you like you can paint the frames 
black or some color tha®exactly matches 
a color in the picture. Flower pictures 
make particularly glorious spots of color 
on the wall. Indeed, all pictures should 
be bright colored for the gloomy room 












1 


at is being made. cheerful. Even the 


itehen may come in for its share of | 


iit and flower pictures. 

As for the woodwork of the room and 
he floors, they can be painted when you 
int and paper the walls. They are 
cluded in the more expensive ways of 

ring a room. The best color for the 
vodwork of a gloomy house is cream 
ite, upstairs and down. It will be far 
ss trouble than you think to keep 
lean. Anyway, a person who really 
vants cheerfulness would rather have 
ightly soiled white paint than spic-and- 
van dark paint any day! 

\ hardwood floor always brightens a 
yom. It may be that you would prefer, 
»wever, to have one of the good, new, 
le pattern or plain linoleums laid, us- 
¢ your rug on that just as tho it were 
od. Dark walnut brown makes an 


excellent color for any floor. 


the ‘luxuries’ 


There are extra bits of cheer for 


wightening rooms in the gloomy house, | 


, 


we might call them. 
Vhen you can afford it, buy the gayest 
ible china you can find. Think, too, 


vhat a happy note in the room a pair | 


f gleaming brass or gay pottery candle- 


ticks would make on any mantel. Of | 


uurse a real fireplace is the height of 
) id cheer. 

Finally, the most cheering touch for 
ums in a gloomy house is for folks 


smile at each other whenever they | 


eet in them—yes, that’s the very 
heeriest touch of all! 


JULY CONTEST WINNERS 


We are announcing now the names of 
nners in the July contest, on how to 
ike the best use of the oil or gasoline 


tove for summer cooking, but we are 


inning to save the actual letters to 
iblish early next summer, when they 
ll be of the greatest possible use to 
11, instead of publishing them in the 


November issue as we ordinarily should 


Did we say that good management 


jone in all our farm homes. 


etters: the waterless cooker, a simple 


faakon county, South Dakota. 


as necessary in using two or three or 
ur burners to best advantage? It is, 
course, and the letters that came in 
‘sponse to this contest showed that a 
ighty good job of managing is being 
Here is | 
ist one suggestion that came in several | 


id most usable cooking utensil, is 
lving the problem of oilstove cookery 
r ever so many farm women, the year 
ind. Are you acquainted with it? 
Che prizes are awarded as follows: 
First prize, $5—Mrs. Henry Herfin- 
ihl, Cerro Gordo county, Lowa. 
Second prize, $3—Mrs. Frank Hauk, 





Third prize, $2—Mrs. Arch L. Cor- 
lius, Pottawatomie county, | 
inSas. 
len special prizes, $1 each: Mrs. 
ilter Johnson, Freeborn county, Min- 
‘ta; Nora A. Sands, Erie county, 
io; Mrs. Fred Carlisle, York county, 
ebraska; Mrs. N. G. Studyvin, Cerro 
rdo county, Iowa; Mrs. E. C. Turn- 
ist, Cherry county, Nebraska; Mrs. | 
na M. Schroeder, Randolph county, | 
nois; Mrs. Arnold Miller, Harvey 
inty, Kansas; Mrs. Della M. Wood- 
Hamilton county, Indiana; Mrs. 
ruby Adamson, Montgomery county, 
nsas; Mrs. Bertha Carter, Perry 
inty, Illinois—Home Department 
itor. 


‘hundreds of pages printed in rich full colors, 
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(Pe i lS en. 
NATIONAL CLOAK / | 2 ier es 
& SUIT COMPANY } 

New York. 






















A) CLOAK se SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & CO. 
Are Now 


One Huge Store /,_ 


HE colossal combination of these 
two Huge Stores—NATIONAL 
CLOAK & SUIT CO. and BELLAS HESS / 
& CO.—is now an accom- f 
plished fact. The same old 
NATIONAL and the same old 
BELLAS HESS, but now doing ; 
business under the new name # 
of NATIONAL BELLAS HESS; 
COMPANY, Inc. Better equip- ‘“™ 
ped than ever beforeto guar- ‘““™ 
antee you better styles, better quality 
merchandise, much lower prices and 
the quickest service in America. 
We have ready for youthebiggest Fashion 
Catalogue in America, showing just what 
well dressed New York men, women and 


children will wear this coming Fall and 
Winter. This beautiful big book, with its 




















Is Typical 
~~of the ~~ 
Stunning 
Styles In 
Our “Big 





rotogravure and black and white half tones 
is yours FREE for the asking. Owning this 
fashion catalogue is like having New York’s 








greatest Department Store right in your Beautiful 
own home. You will be amazed at the im- Fall~ ~~ 
mense variety of choice offered you in its ~- 
thousands of money saving bargains. Catalog 
Serving six million customers enables us cc] 
to buy mill and factory outputs at very 
substantial savings, which you get the ) Mail the 
benefit of in our extremely low prices. . . 
Mail the coupon below now for this huge | Coupon 
style catalogue. Below 
It is FREE to you | For Your 
Whe Worlds Leagest Fashion ‘House FREE 


on 


Selling Everything To Wear Direct-yMail \\\\. oP ie 















Beautiful 
\.) Big 
; Book 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0+; 
New York ana Kansas City 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Inc. 
287 West 24th Street 658 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our New York headquarters 
—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send 
me my free copy of your Huge Merger Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall 
and Winter—1927-1928. 

Name 
Address__ ical etiam ‘ “ 
ee Lee 
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Metrodyne 
Radio Sets 
equipped 
ror 
BATTERY 
or 
ELECTRIC 


Operation 





cape Six | 
6Tubes-2 Dials’ 


$4850 


| Retail Price | 
Completely Assembled 


Yow SYASA aye 








i 
' 
; 
/ 


'7Tubes-] Dial | 


pays rae e | 


$7500 
WONDERFUL OFFER DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 


e e 
||Retail Price |; 
The World’s greatest radios! Electric or battery operated. 4| Completely Assembled |) 
Big Discounts to Agents | Perfect working, single dial and two dial control, 6 and 7 tube receivers! 4} Big Discounts to Agents 
a | And just to prove our claims, we will ship a set to your home for 30 J. and Beateve > 
of days’ free trial. Test it under all conditions. Test it for distance, volume = —— 
and tonal quality—and if you are not convinced that it is the best single 


RIG. ‘ dial or two dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. We don’t 


BS want your money unless you are completely satisfied. 
PROFITS \\y | : 
toAGENTS \» #Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 


a a ee 


mtn wth ~. Paete . Lt An ie teas, 
et 


frequency set. Tested and approved by knob tunes in all stations. The dial is electrically 
: lighted —easy to log stations, even in the dar 


All or part time. Metrodyne ra ; Pet ae The v SOP CE “um 
dios have no comp n. Lo y/ lar Radio Laboratory, Radio News Laboratory The volume control regulates the reception frot 


Home agents and dealers are mak- 
ing big money selli Metrodynes 


andp A single dial control, 7 tube, tuned radio Easiest set to operate. Only one small 
/ 


Popular Science Institute of Standards, Popu- 
t ont 0 days? fea a and by America’s leading Radio Engineers. 4 faint whisper to thunderous volume, 1,000 to 
ee ee ee / | Designed and built by radio experts. Only the 3,000 miles on loud speaker! The Metrod 

| highest quality low loss parts are used. Magnifi- Super-Seven is a beautiful and efficient receiver 
cent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, and we are so sure that you will be delight 
gilt metal trimmings. Very newest 1928 model, with it, that we make this liberal 30 days’ free 
embodying all the latest refinements. trial offer. You to be the judge. 


opportunity! 


trou yr 
, Mrs. — Leffingwell, agg . J » writes 
you is 3 
vec 9 have ever seen. 
N. M. Greene, agweed, aM.» 
e I 
% o., Tor nto, C anada, L ey ie | ~ p—~ 
J. W. Woods, Leadville, Colo., writ 
Metrodyne in fine condition. Hadit upand w 
t 1. Was 5 on i tel ing 
ther California 


ed. “Sure enjoying it.”’ 


We are one of the pioneers of radio. The success of Metrodyne sets 
is due to our liberal 30 days’ free trial offer, which gives you the 
opportunity of trying before buying. Thousands of Metrodynes 
have been bought on our liberal free trial basis. 


30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee k A a Ot CE OS OD > 
ee ; ; METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
METRODYNE SUPER > SLX pu ——_eee +S 2161-71 N, California Ave., Dept. 77 
reo THIS. | & Chicago, Illinois 
Another triumph in radio—- new Mr. Howard, of Chicago, said: — UPON rl - Gentlemen: 
1928 model. Approved by leading While five Chicago broadcasting or aR... ae or letter. Get our Send me full particulars about Metroayne 6 tube 


radio engineers of America. High- stations were on the air I tunedin & osition before buying a radio 
est grade low loss parts, completely seventeen out-of-town stations, in- Bens direct with oteing otatind and 7 tube sets and your 30 days’ free trial offer. 
cueubied in a beautiful walnut luding New York and San Fran- } 
cabinet. Easy to operate. Tune in cisco, on my loud speaker horn, very SAVE MONEY~—WRITE NOW! > 
your favorite station on same dial loud and clear, as though they WeT® Frcs a : Name. 
Address 





readings every time—no guessing. all in Chicago.”’ 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY reer enere 5 


2161-71 N. California Ave. Dept.77 Chicago, Illinois osition, place an “X” in the square ™ 





























What a garden they would make! 














The tulip shown at the top of the page is a 
Darwin, variety Village Maid; next is 
Moonlight, a cottage tulip; Jaune dOcuf 
is the third, a variety of the breeder tulips 
















HERE is one thing about tulip 
growing that should be empha- 
sized above most anything else, 

d that is the fact that large perfect 

wers are dependent entirely*upon an 

indance of fibrous roots. It matters 

r less whether the bulbs are large or 

all, for a large bulb can never offset 
lack of abundant roots. 

It is due to this fact that the impor- 

nce of planting a reasonable time 
efore hard freezing weather must be 
mphasized, but with a little attention 

some of the details of planting, you 
in have wonderful tulips in your own 
garden, no matter what the character 
your soil may be. 

Of course the best soil is a sandy loam 
paded or plowed to a depth of at least 
ten or twelve inches. Into such a soil 

abundance of leaf mold and well- 
tted cow manure should be worked. 
Be sure that the manure is not fresh. 
Phat is important. 

If you have a beavier soil, then take 
irticular care to insure perfect drain- 
ge. This necessity for perfect drainage 

the reason that many people some- 
times raise the tulip bed seven or eight 

hes above the surrounding ground. 
it if you have well-drained soil it will 

t be at all necessary for you to go to 
| that extra work. 

The average bulb should be planted 
1 depth of four inches to the bottom 


















of the bulb, and the planting 
distances vary from four to 
eight inches. 

On the heavier soils simply 
place a handful of sand under 
each bulb. Set the bulbs on this 
sand and fill in with the slightly 
pressed earth. Set each and 
every bulb at the same depth 
in order that your tulips will be 
all in bloom at thé same time, 
















































Your Tulip Garden 
This Is Planting Time 


By L. S. GOODE 





just as they were in the tulip 
border pictured at the bottom 
of this page. 

As soon as the ground begins 
to freeze, pile over the bed a 
mixture of loose straw and 
cornstalks to a depth of five or 
six inches. The straw and 
cornstalks make a very good 
mulch for this purpose because 
they are light and do not pack 
down or mat. The mulch is 
particularly valuable when the 
planting is put in at a rela- 
tively late date. 

As soon as danger of the 
heavy frosts is past in the 
spring, uncover the beds and 
you will find that little or no 
additional work will be neces- 
sary for these tulips to insure 
a profusion of bloom of the 
finest quality. 

There are many types of 
tulips available, but you will 
find any bulb catalog will give 
you more complete description 
of a wider range of vari ty than 








































them. 





we could possibly attempt here. It is 
best, however, to plant varieties of the 
same group together in order to avoid 
patchy effects in the garden. Tulips are 
so varied in color and so universally ad- 
mired that no garden should be without 
And with what flower would it be 
possible to obtain a greater effect with so 
little work as the tulips require? An 
experiment with them in yourown garden 
should be well worthwhile. 
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“ie “ FIGS AND RAISINS 


° e ° ve Dried fruits have long been in t!] 
Oldtime Fireside Cheer . ; nft 7 list of necessary foods for winter. Tl 
ne following are a few tried and true recip: 
es \ for dried figs and raisins: 

ALLEN’S Parlor Fur- <> iS Fruit Bars 
mace combines the radi- ie}, De yy Press ground figs, raisins and ar 
ance of the open fireplace RAKBRABER ‘ ec | nut meats, measure for measure, in 
with the efficiency of a_ Qe eet Pe mold. Slice and wrap in waxed pape! 
modern heating system. ‘a : | These are especially appreciated | 
With the outer doors—7 
closed, ALLEN’S resem-_-} | 
bles a piece of beautiful, Ly 1 cupful of milk 3 egg whites, beat 
period furniture. When ' - | 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- stiff 


the doors swing open you MTT ing powder . 
’ } ? . a . * - ; Pf 
have the cheer and rest- Wash, split and dry 14 pound of fig 


Mix the ingredients in order give 
fulness of the old-fash- Using a cake pan that has a stem in t! 


ioned fireside. middle, fill the pan half full of batter 
Press half of the figs into the batter, put 


§ in the rest of the batter and put in th 

Pa PLOL 222 | rest of the figs in the same way. If vou 

F' | make the batter rather stiff and flou 
Uurrmace the figs they will not sink. Bake slow! 


HEAT RADIATING FINS - ‘et Oe 


2 cupfuls of sugar 6 eupful 
In this important, new improvement, ALLEN engineers increased Stenspocniuls et butter spect milk ; 
the heat radiating surfaces 100%, thereby adding strength to the cast- | _ Stir together until it boils, then bé 
ings and longer life to the furnace. Gives 50% more heating capacity. five minutes without stirring. Tal 
This exclusive ALLEN advantage assures positive fuel economy. from the fire and stir until it begins t 
| thicken. Pour over split figs on a but- 
BURNS WOOD ‘ | tered plate. 
Large double doors and oval firepot permit Fig Jam 
the use of wood. All other fuels may be burned | 2 pounds of figs ~ 1 pound of sugar 
with economy. < cuptuis of water 
ALLEN’S heats the whole house with circulating, moist, Chop figs and cook until tender. Thi 
warm-air. Replaces _a number of stoves and eliminates | _ . . - 
dirt and drudgery. The porcelain, Allenamel finish can be may be put in glasses and sealed. 
quickly dusted and polished. Fig Filling for Layer Cake 
If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, write direct for 12 figs 9 eutdul of euaar 
complete information. rare 16 cupful of nuts nf 
ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Chop figs and cook with sugar a: 
Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 


—— 
ed 





aa 





A patented Allen Feature a... 2-2080808022-.". 
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Avail “ stadia eae — 
woe . 














aa 8 es 3 y= | school children in their lunches. 
Ca ae Fig Loaf Cake 


4 AL vay \ “WY Y 1 cupful of butter wooo make rather 


1 cupful of sugar stif 














water until thick. Add any nuts p 
ferred, (pecans or walnuts are good 
ALLEN MFG. CO., and spread between layers of cake. 


Nashville, Tenn. Grah Cak 
Please send me your Booklet—“Fireside Cheer.” Seas O00 





1 cupful of raisins 16 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of sugar Pinch of ‘salt 

1 cupful of sourcream Graham flour 

2 eggs 

Cuawen view doe Stew raisins until tender. Mix 
ing the Fin Construc- pres an a sama ce any other cake, making the doug! 
al . “~- rr . ° 

ao ves rather stiff. Bake slowly. This is a 

nace. Only in Allen’s unusually good cake. 

do you get this big im- ui 

provement, This Free Booklet contains . : : : 
interesting facts about heating. HE. py “2, 1 cupful of cooked Juice and grated 
Send for it today. . raisins - o! 1 le mon 

1 cupful of cooked figs 1 cupful of sugar 








Tarts 


l egg 
Chop the fruit, add sugar, lemon a1 
beaten egg. Fill each pastry shell almost 
full and place thin strips of pastry ov 
the top. Bake quickly.—Janet Rosser. 

















‘AN EASILY MADE RAG DOLL 
DESCRIBES favorite varieties of hardy, 


vigorous, Ozark Mounitain-grown fruit I have found an easy way to make 

trees, berries, roses, shrubs, etc., noted for a life-size baby doll without a patter: 
growing and bearing qualities. Contains val- ol : . ; <a 

uable information on planting, pruning, etc. The body and head are made from 

Beautifully illustrated. Friends say of this book: length of heavy knit underwear leg, 
site fat “It contains a large amount of valuable infor- 5 J. ie ' } 
Like music? Learntoplay Saxteach scalesinan hour. mation.”’—“‘Your Catalog is the most attrac- preferably one of Daddy’s fleece-lined 
we 10 = Di. re pel ive ‘| ivi at ‘ ” . | re . . 7 . 
a Buescher Saxophone. Play tunes the first week. fodgeen.” Send a poscerd' ter cam winter suits. This is stuffed with cotto1 


yeetest musi { oin the Bandor Or- 7 . 
Easy. Sweetest n Many j e day for your FREE copy. = and the small end of the leg sewed up 


Only Buescher (original chestra in 90 days. Make ; 
American Saxophone) real money.Travel.Work Salesmen Wanted Y : like~a child’s stocking cap at the top 
has simplified keys, per- is all play. Six days’ trial. We have a new, liberal sales propo- i A) _ : hte yar Re t 1 whi 4 
fect tone, easy blowing. Easy terms. Send postal sition, Good money for your spare i Che large end is folded over and w 1ipped 


fe ‘ > aiel . kk. : : g 
Three lessons given on for Beautiful Free Book. tne Gone pleasant outdoor wor! across securely. A piece of strong tap¢ 


— +f part ores evan! 1s every 1g. (6X) Psp , ( ( ; 
request with each new Explainseverything Neosho Nurseries Co. : , is tied tightly where the neck is wanted. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 1027 Elm, Neosho, mo. (“2 — 77 Page aya hee nam 
2103 Buescher Block —_ Elkhart, Ind. Chen a pall of baby's own ok ockl ig 
are stuffed with cotton and sewn on the 


bottom of the body, and a pair of shirt 


sleeves from one of baby’s old shirt 
BUNIONS ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA make ies arms. The features are em- 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion are raised erch year on the same land—where fertile soils broidered on after being sketched wit! 
, Safe 


P are adapted to raising oranges, grapefruit, bananas, e >. c : . > ge . , 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, Siler Cen tua Wale, eee, came | pena. leby Shoes ar ewed on th 


At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ poultry raising is profitable. Fertile lands available at feet and the doll is dressed in reguial 
a a Delightful living conditions, m‘ld 


< easonable prices ° . ’ ° pas a 
DrScholl’s 1 aoaeaanl ican splendid asphalt highways, rolling bal Vv clk yt hes, incluc ling a knit cap. : he 
hills and beautiful lakes. Write for booklet. * .} the small tot gai spark e! _ 
e Put one on—the watcn smi yes 
ORANGE COUNTY CBAMBER OF COMMERCE age ties ~ Tine 
Zino-pads pain is gone! Room 509 Orlando, Florida | Mrs. Florence Bascom-! hillips. 
































‘“‘WE PLAN TO REMODEL” 


Continued from page 78 


By comparing the floor plans, you will 
that a sun room will replace the porch 
h at present wanders most of the way 
ind the house. Our idea in placing this 
lition on the east rather than on the 
t side is to give as cool a place as pos- 
in which to spend the hot days. 
[he entrance hall will be made a 
e larger to permit turning space, at 
and maybe a hook or two on 
ch to hang our hats. 
lhe living room will be made more 
ractive by the addition of a fireplace. 
iccount of the small dimensions of 
room, the mantel will be corre- 
idingly small and simple in design— 
ething to harmonize with Colonial 
ishings. A full-sized window will 
laced on one side of the chimney, 
1 which the flower garden may be 
1; on the other side will be a recessed 
(Case. 
We will move the bathroom up- 
irs. This will serve two purposes: 
t, getting it away from the kitchen, 
| second, giving a place for an office 
ch the man of the house may call 
own. 
rhe pantry will be converted into a 
shroom from which an inside stair- 
will lead to the basement. 
In the dining room the unsightly 
mney on the west wall will be re- 
ved, as the fireplace chimney will be 
ible and ean serve the furnace. 
[he floors of the dining and living 
ms will be hardwood. On the floors 
the other rooms we expect to lay a 
n, heavy, jaspe linoleum. The wood 
: will be light in color, probably the 
ie thruout the house. We are for- 
ite in that we already have elec- 





r house as itis, above; below, as w: 


hope it will be 





ty, running water and warm air 
ice heat. 

present the basement is exca- 

| only under the dining and living 

But we will have it under the 

house and arranged as sketched 

s to the exterior, the sketches on 

page may give you an idea of how 

ype the remodeling will change the 

irance. The walls will be stuccoed, 

tos shingles put on the roof and 

bery planted about the founda- 

[ hope to have flag stones leading 

the entrance porch to the driveway 

e east, thereby making the front 

r accessible to the public.” 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR. COVER. YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


Qs 


If you want the utmost in value and comfort in 
underwear ask for Munsingwear. 


If you want the utmost in appearance and durability 
in hosiery ask for Munsingwear. 








UNSING 
~ Wear 





VESTS 
BLOOMERS 
STEP-IN PANTS 


STEP-IN CHEMISES 


UNION SUITS 
BANDEAUX 
PRINCESS SLIPS 
NIGHT GOWNS 
HOSIERY 


Munsingwear quality 
assures service and 
satisfaction 


The utmost in style, beauty and value in un- 


derwearand hosiery for men,women, children. 


MUNSINGWEAR UNDERGARMENTS 


because of their quality and workmanship, the satisfactory way in which 
they fit and cover the form, their style and beauty and the unusual ser- 


vice they give the wearer are for 
sale by one or more of the leading 
merchants in practically every town 
of importance in the United States. 
It will pay you to locate and patronize 
the Munsingwear dealer in your 
community. In Munsingwear there 
is a right size and fabric for every 
member of the family. 


MUNSINGWEAR HOSIERY 


like Munsingwear underwear is a 
quality product made in all the 
wanted styles for. men, women, chil- 
dren and infants. Women’s full 
fashioned silk hose are made in 
chiffon and service weights and may 
always be had in the newest shades. 


Sold only by retail merchants 





THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


= 





eae 
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The Slipper That Fit Jean 


Part I 


By EDITH BARNES BLAIR 


across the barn-lot gutter and tur: 
into the road which led down to t 
pasture. Bill had cut the wire fence t 
morning and they could get thru to t 
main road a half-mile away. Rus: 
screwed his head round, and stared ba 
anxiously thru the torn celluloid. 
At last he turned. “No one in sight,” 

he said. 


room, then picked up the coat lying on 
a stenciled chair, and hurried down- 
stairs. Russell met her in the dining 
room. ‘‘We’ve got to get out of this if 
we don’t want the whole pack at our 
heels,”’ he said and took the coat from 
her. 

Then she was climbing into the car 


HE country bride has always her 
friends to fear. Jean could hear 
the babel that was made’ up of 
motor cars humming and voices buzz- 
ing. Her mother appeared in the door- 
way. 
“My umbrella, mother! I was sure it 
was here in the closet. Russell hates so 


= 1 t . ’ r 
pou a oe oer spe sent, _ : 
— as en. od ae eg sat Ph termine 


to wait, and he’s afraid the crowd will 
catch on we're going the back way.” 
Jean’s voice was shrill. 


and saying good-bye to the home folks. 
She kissed her mother, who murmured 
something about sending on the wed- 


Jean clutched her umbrella tight! 
and stared at nothing thru her tears 


She wanted to think. Bill said she was 
extravagant—that she ate money. S| 
thought of the dozens of checks that 
had paid her way thru high school. Shi 
had always dressed well, and had th 
things her friends had. Her mothe 
always said she must have them. 


Her mother was quiet. “Keep cool, ding presents as soon as they got set- 
Jean. I’ll look in the sewing-room where 
we were packing yesterday. Try the 
dining-room closet. I don’t think any- 
body’s there. They are all out front.’ 

Jean was half way down the back 
stairs when she heard voices in the 
dining room. Suddenly her brother’s 
words rang out sharply. “Gee, I’m glad 
she’s gone! Guess [ll have a little 
money to spend now. She just eats 
money!” 


. 


HE had wanted to drive back and 
forth every day with the Baker 
girl, but they wouldn’t let her. It was 
only five miles, and board was so high, 
but her mother said she learned almost 
as much in a nice boarding place as she 
did at school. She’d never thought much 
about money. Of course, her father 
wasn’t rich, but she supposed he had 
plenty. They never discussed 
money much, or said to be care- 
ful. She wondered what her 
wedding things had cost; a good 

deal, she supposed. 

Russell spoke to her father 
in the front seat. ‘‘We’ve got 
lots of time, haven’t we?” 

Her father didn’t 
turn. “Time enough, 
barring accidents.”’ 

Jean wished she 
could feel more like 
a bride. She won- 
dered if she 
was different, or if 1 
was only Bill’s say- 
ing that about her 
“Whoever could he 
have been talking 
to?’’ she said, halt 
aloud. 

Russell reach | 
over and moved one 
of the heavy near- 
leather suitcase 
**Don’t want 
smash those  flossy 
shoes,’”’ he said care- 
lessly. Jean started a 
little. Did he think 
she was extravagant, 
too? 

Russell laid his 
hand on hers, and she was ashamed of 
the dead feeling she seemed to hav 
She couldn’t even squeeze back ver 
hard, tho she tried. Merey, what was 
the matter with her? Didn’t she love 
Russell? She had married him, and 
was going to Millbridge with him ‘on 
the 3:30 train. ~A nice time te-decide 
she didn’t love him. Then she laughed 
a little giggle. Why, how foolish! Of 
course she loved him, (Cont. on p. 95 
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EAN’S breath stopped and _ her 
throat almost burst. Bill said he 

was glad she was gone. Her own brother 
was glad! She stood an instant on the 
step, then found her way upstairs again. 

Her mother met her at the top. 
‘Here’s.your umbrella. The car’s out 
chere, and Russell’s getting anxious.” 
She didn’t notice Jean’s face. “I 
guess they’ve planned a big send-off 
for you folks. Marie says they’ve 
rice and everything. I expect it’s a 
good thing you’re go- 
ing to Bennington in- 
stead of the station 
here. Russell would 
hateitso. Hurry now, 
Jean.’’ 

“You go on, moth- 
er. I'll be down in a 
minute. I want to see 
my room more 
and tell it good-bye.” 
She shut her door and 
leaned against it. 
How different this all 
was from the way she 
she had thought of it, 
and imagined it would 
be. At first she had 
been so excited and 
hurried that she couldn’t realize how 
happy she was, and now since Bill said 
that terrible thing she felt stunned and 
dead somehow. Her room was messy 
from her hurried dressing and _ last- 
minute packing. All she could see were 
the blue silk overdrapes at the win- 
dows so expensive. She hadn’t 
thought of that before. In stories 
brides always stood a moment in their 
little-girl rooms and thought poetic 
things. Life was so disappointing. 

She walked to one of the blue silk 
windows and looked down on the hen- 
vard, her eyes full of tears. Then she 
saw Russell. He was hurrying toward 
the house, and he looked almost cross. 
Once more she faced the blue and white 
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Jean’s breath stopped, and her 
throat almost burst 


tled. Her father was sitting in the front 
seat, anxious to get started. Bill grinned 
and pointed to the old shoe which 
dangled just outside the broken cellu- 
loid window of the car. Helen kissed her 
with sticky lips. Marie, she explained, 
was. ‘‘out front with the rest.”’ 

The car started as Bill whirled-the 
crank. Russell was there in the back 
seat beside her. Jean waved, then set- 
tled back with a jerk as the car bumped 








Model 76—Six-tube Receiver, 
Single dial cabinet type—wired 
for battery or socket power. 
With built-in speaker. . .$195.06 
Without built-in speaker .$175.00 
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I am more than delighted with the marvelous tone 
qualities of the Bosch Radio. The clearness of the 
notes and the rich coloring of the tones, both vocal 
and instrumental, as they come to me thru the air by 
means of your wonderful instrument, create the 
illusion of intimate proximity of the artist. Signed by 
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Truly, Bosch Radio must have “marveloustone” 
for that dean of artists, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
to give it such high praise. It has a superiority 
of tone values, a delightful clarity and start- 
ling naturalness based on the new achievements 
of Bosch Radio Engineers. These new six and 
seven tube radio receivers are fully armored 
and shielded and are tuned by an electrically 
lighted Single Station Selector which gives 
you the desired broadcasting program instantly 
with but a touch of the fingers. Bosch Radio 
is wired for battery or socket power operation, 
—the last word in radio construction. Bosch 
Radio enclosed in beautiful cabinets of matched 
and finely finished woods—imposingly de- 
signed to harmonize with home decorative 
ideas. Built-in speakers or the Bosch Ambo- 
tone cone-type reproducer can be used de- 
pending on the model selected at your Bosch 
Radio Dealer. The Bosch Nobattry “A” a 
new and successful “A” power unit now ranks 
with the famous Nobattry “B” power unit. 
Hear Bosch Radio before buying any radio. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Springfield Mass. 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Bosch Radio Receivers are licensed only for Radio Amateur, 








Experimental and Broadcast Reception. They are manufac- 
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Model 57—Seven-tube Receiver, 
Single dial, cabinet type, loop 
operated—built-in reproducer— 
wired for battery or socket 
power operation... ....$340.00 





tured under patent applications of American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation and are licensed under patent applications and 
patents of Radio Corp. of America and under applications of 
Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 

All these Bosch Radio Modela—ready for Bosch Soeket Power Units 
—the Nobattry ‘*A” and the Nebattry **B’’—both totaling $100.00. 


Model 66—Six-tube Receiver, Single Dial, table type, 
wired for battery or socket power...eeeeee++$99.50 
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This Set Gives You 8 of each 


for usually 6 is not enough for modern 
entertaining. A beavtiful glass bottom 
serving tray is included. 


** Pieces of 8° Set-—34 pieces—$20.25 





Consists of 8 Teaspoons, 8 Table Spoons, 8 Medium 
Forks, 8 Medium Knives with Solid Handle Plated 
Blades, 1 Butter Knife, 1 Sugar Shell. Same with Stain- 
less Steel French Blades $24.25. Same with Hollow Handle 
Stainless Steel Blade Knives $28.60. 
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Something 
for Hallowe’en! 


Sent free—completeplans forthebiggest, | 
jolliest, party with oma” da ever sur- 
0 


prised your friends. Plans for new invita- 
tions, decorations, costumes, games, 
stunts, prizes. Prepared by Dennison’s, 
headquarters always for party ideas. 
Ready now for you, Just mail thecoupon. 


Use Dennison Holiday Goods 


And remember that no matter what kind of party 
you are planning, a gay evening at home, an after- 
noon children’s party, a festival for your church or 
lodge or school, you can get everything you need 
tomake it a big success at your local store where 
Dennison goods are sold. Crepe paper, decorations, 
place cards, novelties and the latest issue of The 
Party Magazine. They are on sale at department 
and stationery stores and many drug stores. 

But send this coupon now for the special plans 
for your Hallowe'en party. They are free! And why 
not the Hallowe’en Number of the Party Magazine 
at the same time—it’s only 20 cents. 


Number) enclose 20 cents and check here_______- 
(Why not let us send you some of the famous Dennison Books P 
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; DENNISON’S, Dept. 23-K } 
62 East Randolph Street, Chicago, III. | 
Please send me free, plans for a Hallowe'en Party. | 
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Check those you want and enclose 10¢ for each). 


{ ----Crepe Paper Costumes ....Crepe Paper Flowers | 
{ ----Table Decorations .---Sealing Wax Creft 
-.--Decorating Halls | 


..-- Weaving Paper Rope 3 














HE satisfaction that comes 

the moment your windows 
are shaded with Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, mounted on 
Hartshorn Shade Roilers, is a 
satisfaction you'll enjoy all 
through the years of their de- 
pendable service. Look for 
the name, Stewart Hartshorn, 
on every roller. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 
we 


A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 





Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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THE SLIPPER THAT FIT JEAN 


Continued from page 96 


and was only tired and a good deal hurt 
by what Bill had said. 

They had postponed their wedding 
trip because Russell hadn’t had his 
position in the bank there very long 
She spoke to her husband—the first 
time since they’d started. “How much 
did you say your salary was, Rus, this 
last raise?.’ 

Russell laughed. ‘Sixteen hundred, 
kiddie! Now isn’t that a pile for a fellow 
like me to be carrying off?” Jean settled 
down in her corner with a little sigh. It 
did seem a lot, and she’d show Bill and 
the rest that she could save—oh, a good 
deal of it. Everybody said it was 
cheaper to keep house than to board, 
and, of course, they’d find a house. 

Russell laughed again at her serious- 
ness. “Beginning to plan how to make 
it fly right now, aren’t you? Oh, I knew 
all about these women.” 


HEY told Jean’s father good-bye 

rather hurriedly inside the station, 
and there wasn’t a soul on the platform 
when they reached their seat. After 
Jean was settled, her umbrella and 
bag in the rack overhead, she looked out 
again, but the little station was gone 
and the speck on the road a quarter mile 
away was probably her father on his 
way home. 

Russell glanced at the couples nearest 
them and said gleefully in her ear, 
“We're getting by, Jean. We’re getting 
by. I don’t believe a single person has 
looked at us. I’m glad you didn’t get 
that white hat you brought out the 
first time. We’d have been spotted sure 
if you’d had that thing on.” 

Jean laughed a little nervously and 
consented when he spoke of its looking 
more natural if he didn’t stick by her 
ali the trip. As he disappeared toward 
the smoking car, she wondered a little 
resentfully why he cared so much what 
people thought. 

She didn’t miss him. She wanted to 
think. She just couldn’t see why Bill 
had said that about her. They’d never 
really been chums—Bill was_ nearer 
Marie’s age—but she hadn’t dreamed 
he’d be giad to have her go. It hurt 
like an aching tooth. ‘‘Glad she’s gone! 
Glad she’s gone!’ throbbed the hurt, 
with that other throb, ‘‘She eats money! 
She eats money!’ 

It doesn’t take long to go a hundred 
miles when you’re almost flying, and 
before Jean knew it, Russell was back 
to gather up the bags. The Maybridge 
hotel was new, and not bad at all. They 
were shown to a second floor room. 
“‘Here’s where we'll hang out till we 
find something better,’ was Russell’s 
remark as he shut the door. 

The next few days flew. Russell had 
to go to work Monday, and they wanted 
to rent a house and get it partly fur- 
nished before that. They soon gave up 
renting. The only house in town for 
rent was a huge barn of eleven rooms 
Russell wanted to stay at the hotel 
“Tt’s nice and clean—pretty good for a 
town this size. The eats are fair, too.”’ 

Jean tightened her lips. “I want 2 
real house. Whatever would I do here?’ 

“Amuse your husband when he’ 
here, and between times gad about get- 
ting acquainted with the wives of som« 
of the high-mucky-mucks in the bank,” 
he laughed. 
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“T’ll tell you that’s the way to get 


head in this game. 


Get in with some 


i these big bugs—go to their houses— 


learn to know them—then you'll get | 


head in the banking business. You 


et in with their wives, then we’ll get | 


vited to dinner, get friendly with the 
| men over the cigars. You'll see how 


t works out! 


Your share is to pull in 


wives.” Jean was not sure about 
is policy of Russell’s. 
The next afternoon when the hotel 
iid brought her a card—Mrs. Harry 


\Villiams Mayhew—they were both | 
“Old Mayhew’s the 
P.,”” Russell said familiarly. “He’s | * 


ich excited. 


the bird that hired me. Look your 
rettiest, wifie. Here’s your chance.” 
“T didn’t care much for her,’ was 
lean’s verdict a half-hour later. ‘“She’s 
wfully big and blonde, and she likes 
fluffy-ruffly kind of clothes. You 
iow, real thin blouses with lots of 
ice and fussiness, chiffon stockings and 
those dreadfully high heels. I felt pretty 
ear old-maidish in my blue crepe.”’ 
Russell gave his wife a critical glance 
s she stood at the mirror studying her 


ir with the hand glass. ‘Forget it!” | 
e said bluntly. ‘‘Honest, Jean, you’ve | 


‘t class. I like that funny little digni- 


‘ied way you have when you're peeved | 
I don’t see how you | 


.bout something. 
rot it—raised in the country the way 


u were. You must have some swell 
.cestors back in the dark ages some- 


’ 


ynere, 


“She wants us to come to dinner to- 


morrow evening. She said Mr. and Mrs. | 
there. That’s the 


Sellard would 


president, isn’t it?” 


tussell fell backward on the bed with 


howl of joy, then raised himself on | 
1e elbow to explain. “Yep, that’s | 
wrexie! Gee, kid, we’re there! We've | 


irrived!”’ 


Jean was more practical. She opened | 


the closet door, and studied the dresses 
hanging there. “‘What do you think I’d 
better wear—the dark green one?” 


“Wear the niftiest thing you’ve got. | 


I tell you that Mrs. Sellard’s a queen! 
She came in the other day and the 
fellows pointed her out. Tall and 


eal. 


ressed in some dark blue stuff. She’s 


EAN liked Mrs. Sellard very much. 
The bank president was a stern-lo »k- 
¢ man with gray hair. Mr. Mayhew 
was quite bald with prominent blue 


ves. The Sellards 


talked of their 


laughter who was east in school. The 
\layhews had no children. 
\s they walked home Jean told her 
isband Mrs. Mayhew knew just the 
ise they wanted. ‘“She’s coming to- 
rrow to take us to see it,’”’ she ex- 
ined. “The man wants $7,350 for 
but she’s sure she can get it for 


for $7,000.” 


“But, Jean, we haven’t near that 
ich—only the thousand we meant for 


furniture.”’ 


[ told her we didn’t want to buy, 
rent, but she said it’s always better 
young people to buy, and that the 
isand would do for the first pay- | 
it and we could pay for our furni- 
e on the installment plan. She said 
y bought theirs that way when they 


ted.’”’ 


[he house—a seven-room bungalow 


vas all that 


ited it. It seemed meant for them. 
Continued on page 109 
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Mayhew had | 
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forgetful cook— 


HE covered the bow! carefully, and 
settled herself to read. The book 
was interesting—she read on and on— 
until suddenly she realized that she’d 
let the apple-cake rise fifteen minutes 
too long. 


It might have been a sad occasion. If her flour had been of 
the hair-trigger variety, the cake might have been coarse in 
texture, full of large holes—in general, a sorrowful sight. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of 
generous quality—such minor accidents, as might upset a 
flour less perfectly milled, have no effect on the things you 
bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled to a higher quality than is’ 


required by the ideal conditions of a laboratory test kitchen. 
It is milled to meet the demands of the ordinary home 
kitchen. where accidents will happen to the best of cooks. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It 
is made from wheat bought*by men who ransack the coun- 
try for just the proper grade. It will bake anything you 
want—delicious pastry, or biscuits, or bread—with absolute 
certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because it has 
more strength and a higher quality than you usually need. 


Have you ever tried 


the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? It shows you how 
to bake a hundred delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes. Now you can easily serve a greater variety of 
baked delicacies—housewives continually tell us it is 
the most convenient and successful baking method they 
have ever found. We will be glad to send you the 
whole method free—write for our booklet, “100 Foods 
from 4 Basic Recipes.” 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour 


Generous quality—for bread, biscuits and pastry 
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Bigger and Better Radio 


Is Your Set Ready for It? 


OW that the cool days of fall have 
come, and Old Man Static has 
clumped off the stage, it is time 

to investigate the condition of the radio 
and put it into shape for the long winter 
evenings which are just around the 
corner. ‘‘Bigger and better’’ surely de- 
scribes what we may expect this season. 
Greatly increased power for most sta- 
tions spells greater range and better 
reception. Chains of stations will bring 
all that is good to the air. Best of all, 
interference, the bugaboo 
of last winter’s radio, will 


By A. G. WOOLFRIES 


either glass or glazed porcelain. The 
lead-in wire may be of the same ma- 
terial as the aerial. It should be con- 
nected either at the extreme end of the 
aerial, or in the exact center, and, of 
course, soldered. For the average set, 
the total length of lead-in and aerial 
should not exceed 110 feet. Greater 
length adds only a little to volume and 
distance, but greatly increases station 
interference. The lead-in should be well 
insulated and should go as directly as 





into an apparently mediocre set. Wh 
is a good ground? If you have water 
pipes, they offer the most convenient 
answer to that question. They wi 
serve very well, providing the job 
done correctly. Usually, the ground wire 
is attached to the pipes at a point e 
veniently near the set, and the pip 
left to furnish the path to the ground 
However, the joints in the pipe 
coated with a high-resistance oxide whi: 
greatly reduces the efficiency of the s\ 
tem as a ground. The bx 
method is to run the wir 





be greatly diminished by a 
scientific allotment of 
broadcast channels. An 
hour or two will put your 
set in condition to give 
you the best service pos- 
sible this winter. It will 
be time well invested. 

Like the proverbial 
chain, a set is no better 
than its weakest link. It 
should be overhauled sys- 
tematically and thoroly at 
least once a year. For con- 
venience, the discussion 
which follows is divided 
into four sections; namely, 
the aerial, the ground, the 
set itself, and the loud- 
speaker. Batteries will be 
discussed in another arti- 
cle. 

All too often the aerial 
is hastily erected in a 
frantic attempt to get the 
new set working. If it 
works at all, it is never 
improved. Consequently, 
many “Rolls-Royce’’ sets 
are giving “‘flivver’’ re- 
sults. The aerial is the 








as directly as_ possibl 
from the set to the pla 
where the water pip 
come from the ground int 
the house, and make the 
contact with a ground 
clamp on the scraped and 
shiny surface of the pip 
This wire need not be 
insulated in any way. | 
the cities, this will provide 
an excellent ground sys- 
tem. 

On the farm it is often 
necessary to drive a rod 
for grounding. The diam- 
eter of this rod is of small 
importanee, but it must 
be long enough to reach 
well into permanently 
moist earth. This usuall 
means ten to twelve feet 
If it is not long enough, 
the coming of a dry spell 
will bring increased inter- 
ference and generally 
poorer reception. 

The pump is always 
a good ground. One of the 
best arrangements’ pos- 
sible is to have the aerial 
suspended from the wind- 








first and most important 
link to inspect, for you will 
never hear a signal which 
your aerial does not pick 
up. One tube or ten, the aerial must be 
right. 

“In what direction should an aerial 
point for best results?” is a question 
often asked. In general, the direction 
will be determined by the conditions 
under which it is erected. The difference 
in results caused by the direction of the 
aerial is not enough to matter. The 
principal features in putting up the 
aerial are to put it as high and as clear 
from other objects as possible. Try to 
keep it at least ten feet from a tree, 
windmill tower or the like. If one end 
must be fastened to a tree or tower, keep 
the insulator at that end ten feet from 
the nearest part of the support. The 
wire itself should be copper, either bare 
or enameled, as personal taste and 
finances dictate. The solid wire is 
preferable to the stranded, tho the differ- 
ence is slight. Insulators should be 


“Tt’s coming in fine” 


possible to the lightning arrester. The 
wire to the set must be carefully insu- 
lated as it goes thru the window sash or 
wall. A porcelain tube is hard to beat 
for this work. 

In general, a straight, single wire 
aerial is the most satisfactory collector 
for a receiving set. The market is flood- 
ed with freak aerials, whose strange 
forms are exceeded only by the weird 
explanations. In many cases they will 
not function at all unless the lead-in 
wire is long enough to act’as an aerial 
itself. The loop aerial has a legitimate 
place in the field for a certain class of 
receivers. 

Like the aerial, the ground is often 
hastily installed and then neglected, 
yet it is one of the important links in 
the chain. A good ground is essential to 
good volume, distance and selectivity. 
It is surprising what ‘‘pep”’ it can put 








mill tower and the ground 

wire buried a few inches 

below the surface and at- 
taching to the pump. This is a near- 
ly ideal arrangement. 

Now that we have overhauled the 
aerial and ground, we are ready to take 
a look at the set itself. First of all, dis- 
connect the batteries and dust it thoro- 
ly. An old bellows will do the work nice- 
ly. There will probably remain a good 
accumulation of dust and lint on the 
condenser plates. This is in a place to 
do considerable damage, and must be 
removed. With a few pipe cleaners, the 
job is easy and there is little danger of 
forcing the condenser plates out of 
alignment. 

Test the wiring of the set by pushing 
firmly against the leads with a pencil. 
This will show any loose or broken con- 
nections. All the set screws and contact 
posts should be tightened. A small, 
long-shanked screw driver will be found 
handy for this (Continued on page 102 
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a Crosley 









A 6 Tube Receiver a 


unmatchable ies 
LIGHT SOCKET pen $65 


Th; BANDBOX » S35 


Many features of this set have been found here- 
tofore only in the most expensive radio. Since 
Crosley is licensed to manufacture under nearly 
all important radio patents, this combination 
with Crosley leadership and experience, natu- 
rally produced an amazing radio, the remark- 
able value of which can be judged by the fol- 
lowing features incorporated and by seeing it 
and hearing it at your dealers. 


1. Completely shielded coils, con- 
densers and wiring. 2. Acuminators 
for sharper tuning. 3. Completely bal- 
anced genuine neutrodyne. 4. Volume 
control. 5. Single tuning knob. 6. 
Illuminated dial. 7. Single cable out- 
side connections. 8. Designed for easy 
installation in consoles. 9. Beautiful 
frosted brown crystalline finished cabi- 
SICONES net. 

nes im- AC model using new R.C.A. AC tubes and 
me working directly from electric light socket 
They are through Crosley Power Converter is $65. 
tafinities Power Converter $60 extra. 

iuctive ef Hear this wonderful new contribution to the 
veness for ~ enjoyment of radio. If you cannot find one of 
the 16,000 Crosley dealers near you, write 
th b Dept. 37 for his name and literature. 








Shielding is necessary in a mod- 
ern radio receiver. The more 
sensitive the set is, the more 
you need it. Some sets are 
merely housed in a me tal case. 
This helps to keep strong local 
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signals from breaking throug 
but it is even more important to 

keep them where they belong APPROVEI 
after you get them the proper CONSOLES 
way from the antenna. Sel 
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A set has tubes, condensers and ley, Jr., as ideal, @ 
coils. Here is a coil. The lines ; tage wes 
around it are the magnetic field. 
You know the earth’s m 
field will work a comp: 


ynet 





‘ 
‘in a 
certainly 


ed coils get all mixed u id t 
set howls and squeals and has Si rs Brothers 
to be choked off by turning dowr Psp spas 

the filaments in the tubes. ' Wolf M 





Now if the coils are 


housed in copper 4 
shields the fields « ant 
mess each othe up, wire Pitee 


ond the tubes can do 0 seal Jeb 
ot amplifying. The coils 
Crosley sets have these copper 
shields, and there isn’t anything 
better. 


Then there are the condensers, 
and if it wasn’t for the shield 
around them, the fields would 
act like those in the coils, and 
the results would = just as bad, 
or worse. 


Two cons aul me | 
Ai SET TO j 
SQUAWR y/ 
We, re ‘>, 
ba —Y- 
oy 


It isn’t enough to shield the 
coils and the condensers, because 
even the wiring of the set has 
fields around it. This too is 


shielded, as it 


——— is in all really 
= ms ig rh grade 

E |e SHIELDS ce 
) se, it’ 
ove bol ae) f cor , its 
all in knowing 
how to do it, but that’s why 


Crosley sets can be as good as 
the best without costing half 
as much, 
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You’ve Often Dreamed of 
a Range Like This! 


ANY a time you’ve glanced disheartenedly at your 
old range—dingy, unsightly, hard to bake with— 
and said, “Oh, if I only had o “a that was bright and 
shiny and easy to keep clean—a range that had all the 
a range that would not only 
be proud to show my 


conveniences a woman loves 
*k ier, but which I’ 
make my work easier, but which 


ia 


friends! 


Vow there is just such a range—the finest range you’ve ever 
buy: the New 
Why not replace your old 


dreamed of—the finest range that money can 
ll-Enamel Copper- Clad. 
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have seen the 
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BIGGER AND BETTER RADIO 


Continued from page 100 


work. Much trouble with sets is cause 
by poor contact between the springs 
the tube socket with the prongs of 
tube. Look over all the sockets re 
that the springs are so fixed that a 
firm pressure is necessary to put the t tu 
into the socket. Condenser, rheost 
and coil connections often break or 
come loosened, so be sure there is go 
contact thru every moving connectii 
Inspect the set thoroly, for if any 
of these little details is wrong, it 
ruin the best outfit 

Tubes that have been in constant 
for a year are usually consideral 
weakened and are lacking in pep. T] 
weakening is a slow process and ma 
not have been noticed. It is a safe bi 
to take the tubes to your de ale r al 
have him ‘‘flash”’ or “rejuvenate’”’ the 
Four out of five need it and the 
creased volume from your set will repa 
the small cost of the process. On retur 
ing the tubes to the set, try shift 
them around in different positions in t 
set, except the special detector or pow 
tubes. Certain combinations will oft 
show marked superiority over oth 
Always keep a spare tube on har 
While these naan yp burn out, t 
time they invariably choose for th 
demise is during some particularly 

I 


1 
program. Play safe! 
Be Sure of Your Loudspeaker 


The loudspeaker has now become 
necessary part of practically every 
The present types are a great — 
eager the old variety and a 

ble of giving very satisfactory result 
Get a good loudspeaker, for no matt 
how well the program is broadcast a1 
received by your set, it will sound 
better than the lo idspeaker makes 
By all means, test the speaker whi 
you intend to buy. It may have 
beauty of a Grecian vase and the 

peanut whistle. Let your 
cide. 

With con 
is very important. 
vith a baffl 
round 
should | 


+ 


designed t 

to the 

times shak 

a cen tinual howl when placed 

table with the set. Putting the psec 
on a shelf or s placed near the 1 

is generally the best. 

‘A stitch in time saves nine,”’ and t! 
time spent in overhaulin LOW 
will bring you hours of real, uninter- 
rupted entertainment this winter. Any- 
one of these suggestions may seem té 
trivial to be worthwhile, but it’s the 
sum of all of them that makes th 
difference. Follow them and it will b 
ready for work at any time, even whe! 
you want to show it off to visitors 
some night. 





POPCORN AS A CONFECTION 


\Vhat smells better on a cold day than 
hot buttered popcorn? Especially when 
we in town away from your own 
It is cheap as well as appe- 
and children may be allowed a 
generous amount of it. The secret 
opping big, fluffy kernels lies in hav- 
i hot fire, before putting the corn in 
opper. The intense heat will make 
them expand quickly, and so they will 
ger than otherwise. 





Popcorn Balls 
ipful of light brown 1  tablespoonful of 
gar vinegar 
ipful of white sugar 44 cupful of butter 
ipful of molasses 14 teaspoonful of soda 
ipful of water 6 quarts of freshly 
popped corn 
Put the sugar in a saucepan, with the 
water, molasses and vinegar. Cook until 
t spins a thread; then put in the butter. 
When the hard ball stage is reached, 
iid the soda and remove from the fire. 
Have the corn freshly popped in a large 
and pour the hot sirup over it. Wet 
ands and press the corn into balls 
niform size. Popcorn balls must be 
in a cool place. 
Popcorn Bars 
ipful of sugar 1 gallon of popped corn 
ipful of corn sirup 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
[he bars may be made using only 
orn, but they are much better if a 
iber of other things are added, such 
5 cupful of cocoanut, 4% cupful of 
uts, % cupful of raisins, 4% cupful 
ites, stoned and cut up. Any or all 
be added to the corn. 
Koil the sugar, sirup or butter, until 
pins a thread, and pour over the 
and other ingredients which have 
mixed with it. Stir thoroly. Have 
’ a well-greased pan and turn the 
orn mixture into it. Pack down 
After it is cool, remoye from the 
cut in bars, and wrap in waxed 


-Mrs. E. T. Y. 


WAYS WITH CARROTS 


Salad—Use well-cooked beets and 
ts, cut fine and salted; add a few 
d onions, and a little finely cut green 
er. Mix with boiled dressing and 
on tender, crisp lettuce. 
Pickle—Boil and slice like beets. 
r with cold vinegar to which a little 
r and mixed spice have been added. 
a Vegetable—Boil until done in 
ed water, drain, slice, and season 
butter, pepper and salt. 
Pie—Slice, boil until done, mash 
season and use the same as pump- 


a Marmalade—Cook until tender, 
thru potato ricer, measure and to 
cupful of carrot add an equal | 
int of sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
innamon and cloves to suit taste. 

Coloring — Grated raw carrot 
s good coloring for butter, candy, 
ke frosting.—Mrs. M. E. B. 
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A Papas Se breakfast 


— always weicomed for its 


unfailing rich flavor 










ie 


Salt and pepper shakers 

whose smooth polished sur- 

faces reflect the gracefulness 
of their Colonial design 


Cups for the table designed 
in slender panels, and cups 
marked for accurate mea- 
suring. Both come with 


Mother's Oats 


Just small enough for hand- 

iness, just large enough for 

many uses is this aluminum 
owl 


4 i. 2 % 
baat Pn) d 
tae 
These mold your cool des- 
serts into dainty forms that 


give new charm to the sim- 
plest recipel 


— y 


# 

wy 
This capacious straining 
ladle is a necessity in can- 
ning, an essential in making 
clear soups and smooth 
gravies 





0 we Nou 


pac ked either with the regu- 
nee lar flakes you have always known 
or the new Quick kind which 


cooks in 2 


Mother's Oats 


Aluminum Brand 


“Make it a habit” urge nutrition authorities ‘“‘to use the 
whole grains regularly, day after day—not just once ina 
while. That way, they help keep the whole system in good 
running order.” 

This new health rule is leading more and more families 
to have Mother’s Oats for breakfast five or six days a week 
It tastes so good! It is always so rich-flavored, so smooti: 


Made from the cream of the oat crop 
— prepared by careful millers 
One reason for the unusually fine flavor you notice in 
Mother’s Oats is that it is made from the cream of the oat 
crop. Only fine white oats are used, and with careful dis- 
crimination the very best of these are selected for Mother’s 
Oats. Another reason is that more than 50 years of skillful 
experience have led to certain improved ways of milling. 
A real difference in flavor and smooth-cooking results. 
“This tastes better, somehow, than the kind we used to 
have” your family will say, when you start using Mother’s 
Oats. And they will welcome its appearance at breakfast, 
day after day! 


Fine aluminum too,— 
a piece in every package 
4 jelly-mold that makes your desserts look twice as attrac- 
tive! Or a handy little baking-pan or mixing bowl! Or a set 
of measuring spoons or some other kitchen convenience, 
made of bright shining aluminum— 

That is what you find right in the package when you use 
Mother’s Oats, Aluminum Brand. No wonder women who 
once start adding to their supply of kitchenware in this 
practical way, go on till they have the whole assortment of 
60 pieces! 


* *k k 


Be sure to save the coupons you find in Mother’s Oats 
packages, too. They are redeemable for an unusually fine 
selection of premiums: silverware of Tudor plate, for instance 

-which is made by the makers of Community Plate and 
guaranteed for 25 years; wearing apparel, lamps, rings and 
many others. Send for the Complete Premium Catalog—to 
Mother’s Oats, Room 1708, 80 E. Jackson St,, Chicago. 








Never a bit of | 

flour spills from 

this quick flour 
scoop 











2 7. 5 minutes 
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We will pay 


23000. 


to learn 3 things! 





It Costs Nothing to Enter 


Sit down now and write the best answers 
you can to these three simple questions 
about the only oat flakes that cooks thor- 

ughly on your stove in exactly 3 minutes. 


1 Fireless Cooked—At The 
@¢ Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of quick- 
cooking oats ever been able to successfully imitate 
the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual quality pro- 
duced in the genuine 3-Mrnute Oar Faxes by our 
new and exclusive process—which includes fireless 
cooking—at the mill—for 12 hours? 

2 New Nut-like Flavor Found 

@ in No Other Oats 
Vhat, if any, new and distinctive features have you 


scoveredincookingande iting the genuine 3-Minuts 
Oat Faxes that have not been fully described in 


-ESSFUL 


OO 


_—— opinion will be valuable to 
us and may prove profitable to 
you. Just tell us three things about 
3-Minute Oat FLaxes—the only oat 
flakes that is Fireless Cooked—at the 


mill—for 12 hours. 


Your answer may prove 


the most helpful of all! 


Selected plump white oats—still in their hulls 
—are placed in huge cookers where they cook 
in their own moisture and aroma for 12 hours. 
This brings out to the fullest extent all the deli- 
ciousness of the grain —and imparts a new, nut- 
like flavor to the genuine 3} Manute Oat Frakes. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 25% more 
than the ordinary method of preparing quick- 
cooking or rolled oats, but justifies itself by the 
extremely high quality attained in the genuine 
3-Minute Oat FLaKgs. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


Our new and exclusive process of fireless cooking 
at the mill for 12 hours dextrinizes or breaks down 
the starch cells—and, as a re- 


FARMING 


our advertising or on the pack- 
age, and is our trade-mark suf- 
ficiently striking and distinc- 
tive to avoid substitution? 
3 Do Women Want 
@ Premiums or Our 
Highest Quality? 
In your opinion, do women want 
premiums or coupons with each 
package of oat flakes they buy 
—or do they want us to do our 
utmost na yh flakes with 
he | new -like flavor, quick 
stil ility aid superlative 
produced in the genuine 
ute Oat Faxes by fireless 
z—at the mill—for 12 


This.New Process Imparts 
a Deliciously Different 
Flavor to Oats 
The genuine 3-Mrnute Oat 
Frakes is different from any 
other oat product you have 
ever tasted because it is pre- 
pared by an entirely new and 
exclusive process of fireless 
cooking —at the mill—for 

12 hours. 


trade-mark is genuine 


Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 


spt in Far We 


4 





1,255 
Cash Prizes 


First Prize..............$1,000.00 
Second Prize nee 500.00 
Third Prize ..-.. . . 250.00 
Fourth Prize . 150.00 
Fifth Prize aaa 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of . 25.00 
One Hundred Prizes of 5.00 
One Hundred Prizes of 2.50 
One Thousand Prizes of 1.00 


Winners will be announced in February 
issues of national magazines. In the event 
of a tie for any prize, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize 
offere: 

Prizes will be awarded by the following 
judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, formerly U Ss. 
Sec’y of Agriculture, Des Moines, lowa: 
Mr. Festus j. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Harry M. Gage, 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Rules of Contest 
&. This contest is open to anyone except 
employees of the Three-Minute Cereals 
Company. 
2. Any entrant can submit any number of 
answers. 

. Answers must not exceed 200 words in 
length. Answers may be written on one 
or both sides of a single sheet standard- 
size paper — 8 42 x 11 inches. 

. No inquiries will be acknowledged, as this 
advertisement explains all conditions of 
contest. 


. Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927, 


ce 
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| 
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sult, the thorough cooking of 
the genuine Minute Oat 
Frakes is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 minutes. 
It is this processing that 
makes the genuine 3-MinuTB 
Oat Frakes different and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—the only 
oat flakes that cooks thorough- 
ly in exactly 3 minutes. 
A Sample Package to Try 
In order that you may inti- 
mately acquaint yourself with 
the vast difference between the 
genuine 3-MinutTeOatFLakes 
and ordinary quick-cooking 
oats, we will gladly send you 
a sample package to try in your 
own home. Merely tear out 
and send us the coupon with 
3¢ to cover mailing charges 
and we will forward your 
sample package and our inter- 
esting booklet immediately. 
Turee Minute Cerears Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


My Name 
My Address 


My Grocer’s 


My Grocer’s Address 


Turee Minute Cereats Company, 
732 16th Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Mrnuts 
Oat Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed tind 3¢ for postage. 








To the Teachers who read the Rural Schools Bulletin pub- 


lished b ry the 

in English enter your school, or one of 
1 this $5,000.00 Cash Prize Contest. 

1 do for your school with one of 

Fill in this coupon and we will 

estions and a supply of our inter- 


esting booklet 


Rural Schools Bureau of Successful Farming. 


» Story of 3-Mrxute Oar Fraxes,”’ 


which tells all mt oats. The booklet is educationai 
and will help your scholars write better answers. Mail 
the coupon to the Three Minute Cereals Company, 
732 16th St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Number of booklets needed...... 
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FRAIDY-CAT 


Donald Spence lived on a fine 
farm. 

On his tenth birthday—which car 
October—Donald gave a party to w! 
he invited all his boy friends. His mot 
served ice cream and cake and all t 
but in some ways it may have been 
ferent from any party you ever 
tended. 

In the back pasture were severa 
chestnut trees just bristling with prick 
brown burs. The frost had opened the 
just enough for the glossy nuts to sh 
and the boys clubbed and picked th 
up until their pockets were bulging wit 
plunder. 

Now it happened there was one 
in the crowd who had not been very 
well brought up. His name was Dallas 
Bennet. Glancing across the fence, 
spied another chestnut tree. 

“Come on, fellows,’’ he shout 
“Here’s another one as full as it 
stick.” 

“No, no,” cried Donald. “That tree 
belongs to our neighbor, Mr. Brown 

‘“‘What do we care who it belongs to? 
said Dallas, who thought that every 
thing was free in the country. 

“But we don’t want to take Mr 
Brown’s chestnuts,’”’ protested Donald 

“Who’s afraid of old Mr. Brown! 
yelled Dallas, and climbed the fe: 
followed by two other boys. 

“T’m not afraid of Mr. Brown,”’ 
clared Donald, ‘but I don’t want 
teal his chestnuts.”’ 

’Fraidy-cat! ’Fraidy-cat!’’ jeere 
Dallas. The boys who had gone wit! 
him joined in and all yelled, ‘ ’Fraid 
cat! ’Fraidy-cat!”’ and two more bo 
who were afraid of being called “‘ ’fraidy- 
cat’”’ climbed the fence. They beg 
throwing clubs and the nuts ratt 
down. 

It happened that Mr. Brown had 
flock of sheep in that pasture and an 
them was a huge, old ram with big 
curly horns. He was taking a 1 
just on the other side of a buneh 
willows when the racket began. 
roused up, peered thru the bush¢ 
nodded his head, wrinkled his nose, at 
blinked his eyes. Never was ther 
better chance for sport from a ra! 
standpoint. 

He backed off a few paces, lowered |! 
great he ad, and charged straight 
Dallas Bennet’s back. He did not 
him so very hard—not hard for a ran 
but the boy plunged, sprawling al 
breathless, to the ground. Every ot! 
boy in the crowd saw what had ha 
pened, and his four companions r 
for the fence. 


Donald Spence leaped over into M 











Rrown’s pasture, crying out to Dallas, 
Lie flat, and keep your head down.” 
But Dallas was too frightened to 
obey. Besides, he had a dim notion that 
was Mr. Brown who had hit him, and 
at he was likely to do it again, so he 
truggled to his hands and knees just 
in time to receive the full force of an- 
other charge which again flattened him 
to the earth. 
3efore the ram was ready for another 
tack, Donald Spence ran past him 
waving his cap to attract the sheep’s 
attention. When he was a very little 
‘ his father had taught him how to 
outwit a eross sheep, and when this 
charged again, he manfully stood 
his ground until the animal was quite 
close to him, then stepped quickly aside 
| let him pass by, for a charging sheep 
cannot change his course on such short 
tice. 
e j The performance was repeated until 
hich Dallas had time to pick himself up and 
get across the fence to safety. And he 
“ fraidy- 





never again called Donald a 
cat.”’—Mary Caldwell. 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 








When you have pumpkin or fruit to 
rub thru a colander, try using a pint 
t jar instead of your hand, especially 
ted if the food to be rubbed is hot. 
( Try putting a little baking powder in 
ir meringue and pie crust and see 
tree how much lighter they are. 
8 When making a meat loaf, use a cup- 
Lo of rolled oats instead of bread or 
ery- cracker erumbs, and see how ‘much 
handier it is. And it is fully as good 














M : to my notion. 
aT When the front stays in your every- 
neat day corset stick out and are uncom- 
at fortable, try pulling them out, then 
sa sew on tape having hooks and eyes or 
s and see how different it feels. 
Vhen you have a tin box that per- | 
ared in being hard to open, put a strip 
vit! of tape or cord under the cover before 
idv- ing and see how much more easily 
OVS t opens next time. 
idy- on’t be prejudiced against the light 
gan ie iels for your woodwork. They are 


difficult to keep clean unless care- 

neglected. The hours of pleasure 

id a give will far surpass the minutes 

jong ‘d to wipe off soil and finger prints. 

. may seem a bit unfair sometimes, 

nay t really is the home-maker’s duty— 

h ot pleasure—to keep the household 

; inery well oiled and running 
thly. 

olded dish towel on the drain board 


and seratching silver. 
1 his ke your hallway lively and cheery, 
iegestive of your welcome. 

wise and happy mother learns 







m children can be taught to help 
and elves and each other and mother 
ther # 

ha ’t neglect to keep the house well 
r on wintry days. We must have 
* ur for health, and it heats much 





r, too.—Mrs. E. N. 





precaution against chipping glass- | 
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MAGNIFICENT TONE~SUPER SELECTIVE~POWERFUL DISTANCE GETTER 


: Battery S 
[SAU Ehchie- or Battery Set! 
America’s old, reliabfe Radio wsere—whoboughtst ae 


Corporation Sth successful year) 
rantees in its big, po ato M Eaton, 
peoat 6, 7 and8 tube hess sets food and ae the magnifi- 
he finest, most enjoyable per- centcathedral tone quality of cost- 
formanceobtainableinighgrede liest sets. Don’ t confuse Miraco’s 
radios.’’ Unless30days’useinyour with cheap, “squawky” — 
home fully satisfies you a Miraco Miraco’s have finest parts, la 
fs unbeatable at any price for spproved shielding, metal chasse, 
















beautiful, clear cathedral tone etc.—as used in many $200 sets, 

asor-edge selectivity, powerful “EAL DIRECT WITH wreaco: “Powerplas? 
3 cereception — % 

etc.—don’t buy it! Your verdict este -6 and 7 tabs mod 










Your Miraco reaches you com- eie—bav Ad 

final. Save or make lots of money letely assembled, rigidly tested, , clear cathedral 

on sets and equipment—write for RS ily guaranteed Easy toconnect % lity. 

testimony of nearby users and and operate. 30 days trial free. 

Amazing Special Factory Offer. | Fo guarantee ifs you buy. You 

Miraco’ 8 work equally fine on rm aghne risk. you insure 6 —— 
AC” electric house current 92); prices 










dealing direct with 
or with ba ies. Take your radi oldest ful 
choice. Many thousands of Miraco ~Va- at WH -_! 
Write , osee- ROENTS 2 ake e big 
friends. Our Spec 





D NO MONEY—30 - 
Daye’ TRIAL, Special es 













Wholesale Price Offer to User-A: ents, Bank Ad teen ene O"_powe 
References, testimony of nearby Miraco users Sei ae Mi 





—all the proof you want—sent with catalog. 





Pay yt tt 
o MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 


4 424-C Miraco Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. AN ORDER 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send me free literature, AMAZING 6PECIAL 
WHOLESALE PRICE OFFER, testimony of nearby users, etc. 
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EAT WithoutCoal We 


Amazing new invention does away 
with coal or wood. The new INTER- 
NATIONAL Oil Burner, with auto- 
matic features, simply sets in firebox 
of any stove, range, hot air, steam, or 
hot water furnace. The most econom- 
ical Oil Burner to install and operate. 
Burns without waste. Transforms 96“; 
air and 4‘ oil into Instant-Gas, the 
cheapest fuel known. Absolutely safe. 
Gives three times the heat of 
coal. Better cooking and bak- 7 
ing. Installed without damage " 
to stove in 5 minutes—to furnace 
in an hour. Easily moved if you 
move. Best Burner on market. 




















Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
AGENTS | light. Burns 6% air, only 4% cheap 
Wanted gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). No 














0 no o c ri ane to clean, no soot, no smoke, no ith 
=—s ed ce pr tks Amgen mas Here's odor, simple, safe—easy to operate. Lights eect 
Periect combination safty valve Big | with match. 20times brighter light than 

aie ‘by Mati 1 — wick lamps at one-half cost. Greatest 
ee Pa nl Money | improvement In home and farm light-¢ 
money-back guarantee, Over Write at once for | ing ofthe age. Patented 
60,000 in use. Free Sample Offer i cae nom . 

SENT ON 30-DAY haere | Norisk, no obligation. Try tt AGENTS 
d low intre odu story price to firet users in tos ity. Act c ekly | 30 days and send it back If not 
Wi ite for Free Bouk, “Scientific Oil B "ie wh satished. Just write today for | S60 to $100 A Week 
nac INTERNATIONAL HEATING Co. - this FREE Trial and Special If you want to earn big 
DEPT, 109-0, 3939 MAGNOLIA AVE. ST. LOUIS, MG. | Price Offertoquickly introduce | money write me quickly 
| this light in your locality. Be | for sales plan. No expert 
the first tosend your nameand | €nce oF ¢ apital required 
address. Write now before you | Outfit furnished free to 
| miss this opportunity. Hand- workers. Exclusive territ- 
| some descriptive catalog of all [| OY Big season now wg 
122 A Ri : H | styles FREE. RAIS Se ee 
cres, Kiverview riome The Akron Lamp Co. | *:,, send agents Free 
230 Lamp Bidg. Ore . 
$40 Weekly Income — All $3800 | axron” -"- ‘omro [Es Seal 











Estimated 250,000 ft. timber, good 6-room house worth 
$3000, A-1 bidgs. Price includes team, 4 cows, sow and 

pigs, poultry, implements, crops; part cash. Details pg. BIG CANDY FACTORY NEEDS AGENT 
89 big lilustrated Catalog Free. STROUT AGENCY, We make the best chocolate bars and chewing gum. Free sample 
7-CN South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois Write Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Dept 1436,, Cincinnati, 
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HOW TO BE WELL DRESSED 


Continued from page 84 
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once suggest to the woman with sev 
ideas smart possibilities for making. 

I have selected three designs that 
consider especially smart and “ads apta 
to new fall materials and worthy of 
place in discriminating wardrobes. 
instance, frock No. 3099 has the 
waistline, the plaited skirt front, : 
the fashionable smart V collar line : 
center front trimmings. 

A plain fabric trimmed with a light 
tone in the same color would be vi 
as would al 


| a printed fabric in small design wit 


| materials in 





Yes, I Made it All Today!” 


“IT went into town this morning, selected 
the pattern and material and then cut it 
out and made it every bit this afternoon. 

“Oh, I never dreamed I could do it 
until I had this new Singer. It’s so sim- 
ple and quiet and quick. Of course it 
does perfect stitching, but I do all the 
trimming too—binding, ruffling, tuck- 
ing, shirring, everything—right on the 
machinewithsimpleSingerattachments. 

‘And it’s soeasynowto make my own 
clothes, becausethe Singer Company has 
published a splendid book giving com- 
plete instruction for making dresses of 
every type. I just followed the step-by- 
step directions and had this frock com- 
pletely finished more quickly than I 
ever made a dress before.” 

You cannot know what joy there is 
in sewing until you sit downata modern 
Singer. Then only do you realize that 
what you thought a tedious task now 
means happy, interesting afternoons. It 
means new clothes for yourself and the 


children whenever you want them. It 
means new curtains, draperies, pillows, 
linens for your home. And all at such 


trimming of plain. In any event, nm 
the season’s fashional 
colorings that appeal to you, cut accor 
ing to this design and made careful! 


| would be sure to delight you. 


Style and utility join forces in tl 
fashionable two-piece costume; for ji 
stance, the skirt No. 3012 serves 
mirably with two blouses, No. 3014 
making a blouse suitable for a morning 
shopping in town, while design N 
3013 is especially suitable for afte: 
noon wear, perhaps to club or for Su 
day. The skirt in this case would be 


| cocoa brown flannel with the morni 


savings that your Singer will pay for | 


itself in a single season. 

There is an easy way to proveto your- 
self what a modern Singer will do. The 
nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a 
machine to your home to use for a few 
days on your own sewing. You may 
have your choice of the widest variety of 
models—electric, treadle and hand ma- 
chines. And any one of them may be 
yours on a convenient plan by which 
you will receive a generous allowance 
for your present machine and your new 
Singer will pay for itself as you save. 

Every Singer Shop is ready always 
with instruction, repairs, supplies and 
courteous, expert service. When the 


| 3013, 


blouse of a lighter tone of flat crepe 
crepe de Chine. The skirt materi 
could be used to trim the blouse, 
ribbon or straps of the fabric itself. 
The afternoon blouse, design N 
would be most charming in 


| printed crepe with bands of plain crep 


harmonizing with both blouse and skirt. 
Combinations of blue, of black, of 1 
or of green could also be worked out 
the effect of two dresses thus being 


| gained at a cost of one and a half. 


Singer representative comes to your | 
home let him tell you about this service 


Singer maintains in your own neigh- 
borhood, wherever you live. 


Ready! A New Practical Sewi oe Book “How to Make Dresses’”’ 


Ifyou would know how delight- 
fully easy it is to make smart, 
becoming clothes for yourself, 
get a copy of “How to Make 
Dresses”’, just published. It is 
a practical step-by-step guide 
to the swift creation of lovely 
frocks, prepared by Mary 
Brooks Picken, America’s fore- 
most dressmaking authority. 


Simple, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, with more than 100 il- 
lustrations. Worth many times 
its small cost. Only 25 cents 
at any Singer Shop (see tele- 
phone directory for nearest 
address) or send 25 cents, 
coin or stamps, to Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., a 54-X, 
Singer Building, New York. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. 54-X, Singer Bldg., 





New York 


se 25 cents. Please send me 4 copy of 
= How toM ake Dresses "’ 


State sins annecisnisiiaiitaaiatee 


ke to have a new Singer del 


| 
ivered to your home | 
me, 


r own sewing, check here 








i by hinges or hooks.- 


Next month I shall tell you the pe 
fect formula to use in making beautit 
dresses. The fit of the sleeve, the hang 
the skirt, the finishing of the necklu 
the perfection of the waistline, all will 
have consideration. This is in order that 
we may successfully make many lov 
things before another autumn. 





You simply must have a copy of our 
Fall Fashion Magazine, for it contains 
too many good things for you to miss. 

All the new fall and early winter 
styles of course, and then there are 
pages of novelties such as costume 
outfits for the party; 
articles about health and beauty and 
reducing safely; and pages showing 
correct hats, fancy needlework, special 


masquerade 


lingerie, and so on, 

While you have the matter in mind, 
send 10 cents for your copy now to the 
Fashion Department, Successful Farm- 


ing, Des Moines, lowa., 








A HINGED SHELF 


A hinged shelf is one of 
venient things for the kitchen or dini 
room I have ever found. The s! 
should be of convenient width and Lf 
length should conform to the situat 
in which it is placed. A board Ol boa 
joined together about two feet 
and as long as you like, should ha 
attached to the front side of it ! 
a hinge a leg or standard. Or thefe 1 
be two, one at each end. The bac} 
the shelf should be joined to the 
-N. M. F. 


the most « 
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(,ood-Looking Clothes That Ar 
Kasy to Make 














3136 


No. 3146—Crepe Satin, Flat Silk 
repe or light weight woolens are ap- 
priate for this design, which comes in 
s 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
isure. In the 36-inch size it requires 
yards of 40-inch material with 1%% 
rds of 18-inch contrasting. 
No. 2954—An Attractive Frock for 
srowing Girls. Novelty woolen, jersey, 
ol rep, and English prints are appropri- 


( 














Ve 





ate. The design comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. The 8 year size requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with * yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 3143—The Fitted Waistline, 
the circular skirt treatment, and neat 
button trimming to finish the unusual 
neckline, make this one of the smartest 
dresses of the season for junior girls. The 
pattern is furnished in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
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and 14 years, and requires only 134 yards 
of 40-inch material with 5% yard of 36- 
inch lining for the 8 year size. Novelty 
cotton crepe, chambray, cotton broad- 
cloth, printed sateen, pongee silk, or 
rayon are suitable fabrics to select for 
practical wear. 

No. 3131—Every Detail Has Been 
Studied to give the most slenderizing 

Continued on page 108 





Patterns may be bought by mail, postage prepaid, from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at prices given on page 108 












for 


home 
enjoy 
ment 


ya 
Synchrophase 
means.somuch 


to the jJum.. 


| gives you the power to reach 
out and get market and weather 
reports, music, lectures—every- 
thing offered—in just as clear, true 
and natural a tone as when put 
on the air. With the one dial you 
easily bring in stations—cleanly 
separated, sharply tuned—without 
any discordant notes to make a 
jumble of what you want to hear. 


Think of a Grebe Synchrophase as 
ayonnase investment. Because 
of sound design and careful con- 
struction, it will serve you for 
years. Many early models are still 
in active service. 

Send for Booklet F. Aska Grebe dealer 
to demonstrate all new Grebe features. 
A. H. Grebe © Co., Inc., 

109 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Factory: Richmond Hiil, N. Y 


Western Branch: 443 South San Pedro St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 


7] 


«REB 


he 
R 
eS \NCHROPHASR, 


TRADE MARK REG US BAT OFF. 


RADIO 


Grebe 
Natural 
Speaker 


$35 


Grebe Socket Powers 
Type 128 for 

“A” power $60 
Type 671 or671-B 

for “B” and “C”’ $50 


power, less tube 


4 Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven $y 35 
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EVERYDAY TABLE NAPKINS 


Mark your everyday napkins with an 
individual letter for each member of the 
family. This insures each one the 
privacy of his own napkin without the 
use of the old-fashioned napkin ring. 

These inititls may be done very 
quickly in outline stitch in delft blue 
on napkins of blue and white checked 
linen toweling eighteen inches wide. 
Very neat, inexpensive napkins may be 
made of unbleached muslin, machine 
stitched twice in blue thread to match 
the initial, or fringed at the edge. To 
keep the fringe from raveling too deep, 
machine-stitch at the inner edge of the 
fringe. These simple everyday napkins 
are so easily made and initialed that the 
little girl of the household can make 
them and will like to do so. The children 
of the family enjoy having napkins of 
their very own.—H. E. A. 





GOOD-LOOKING CLOTHES 


Continued from page 107 


lines possible for the larger woman. 
Using the dull and lustrous surfaces of 
crepe satin gives a most charming effect. 
Light weight woolens are also appropriate. 
The design comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 


14 and 46 inches bust measure, the 36- | 
inch size requiring 3% yards of 40-inch | 
material with 34 yard of 27-inch contrast- | 


ing. 


No. 3136—An Excellent Dress for | 


General Wear. The design is obtainable 


in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, | 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Only | 


2% yards of 40-inch material with 34 yard 


of 36-inch contrasting are required for the | 


36-inch size. 


No. 3134—This Charming Dress Is 

It is designed in sizes 16 | 
and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches | 
bust measure. Printed silk crepe, crepe de | 
Chine, georgette crepe, crepe Roma, crepe | 
The 36- | 


Easily Made. 


satin or crepella may be used. 
inch size requires 314 yards of 40-inch 
material. 

No. 3132—This Clever Dress fits 
snugly thru the hipline and is slightly 
bloused at either side. Black crepe satin, 


with the dull surface used for collar and | 
cuffs, and a beige georgette crepe vestee | 


is pictured. The style is obtainable in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure, and re- 


quires only 3 yards of 40-inch material | 


with 7% yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 788—You’ll Find This Dress 
Particularly Smart developed in navy 
blue georgette crepe, Lanvin green flat 


silk crepe, or black crepe satin. The box- | 


plaits in skirt are stitched part way to 
give a slender fit thru the hipline. The 
design can be had in sizes 16, 18 and 20 
years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
27% yards of 40-inch material with 34 yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 





To order any Successful Farming 
pattern, write your name and address 
plainly, give correct number and size 
wanted, and enclose 12 cenis for each 
separate patlern wanted: Address 
your letter to Pattern Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa: 

Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
Patterns cannot be exchanged, so please 
do not request wt. It requires about 
two weeks for a pattern to reach one 
after it is ordered, 
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Heats Home 
25£a Week 





“I can run my Bulldog steady for 14 
days in normal weather on an 
actual cost of fifty cents.”” So writes 
F Redetzke, of Cleveland, N. D. 
He adds: “We have a lotof grain screen- 
ings in this country. That’s the fuel I 
am using.”’ That’s what the Bulidog 
does with lowest grade fuel! Here's 
what it does with coal: ‘‘I burned2* tons 
of coal last winterand heated five roomsand 
bath.’’— Walter Geary, Gioucester, Mass. 


No Money Down 


Small Monthly Payments 
The Bulldog comes completely 
erected—is installed almost aseasily 
as a cook stove—and is sent for 
free inspection. Then, if satisfied, 
you make small monthly payments 
at our amazingly low price. 
Factory connections in both East and 
West. Shipped from nearest point. 


FREE! Our big illustrated book 
shows how to get all the 
heat you want—where and when 


you want it—and save money! Send 
for this free book TODAY! 





Agents$724Week 


Can be made 
Introduce the most wonderful new 
line GUARANTEED HOSIERY you 
eversaw. 126 styles and colors of 
finest pure thread Japanese silk, all 
fancy combinations of silk and lisle, 
novelty and sport, full fashioned, 
chiffon, wool, etc.Beats store prices. 
Must wear 6 mo. or new hose free. 


NewAuto (Given 


Fully explained in our literature. 
Write today for new selling plan. 
We deliver or you deliver suit 

» yourself. Credit given. Extra 
bonus. Samples furnished. 


WILKENIT HOSIERY CO.No.668 Greenfield,Ohio 


10 BIG WEEKLY 10° 
iy N67. VA BN) 

Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of Ameri- 

Ga's liveliest illustrated magazine for 0c, Highest 

quality fiction; unusua | articles; sparkling wit and 


humor. Send name, address and 10¢ without delay. 


The Pathfinder, Dept. D203Washington, D.C, 








Shawinigan Carbide 
If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 
for home lighting and cooking—write 

SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

110 William Street, New York City 


R for coffee, flour, 
7 D dried fruits, 
canned goods, 
Ineat, staple groceries, tollet articles, paints, tires, auto 
and tractor oils No capital or bond required. We de- 
liver aad collect. Permanent business. Big pay. Write 
at once. HITCHCOCK-HILL CO., Dept. 63, Chicago 











Send in your subscription for 
the new and better Successful 
Farming. All advertisements 
are guaranteed. 
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Russell was even 


Vell, laugh, silly. 
ean. Nobody that is anybody.” 


ll tell you. 


THE SLIPPER THAT FIT JEAN 


Continued from page 99 


ian Jean, and as she inspected the 
intry, she could hear his loud laugh in 
1e basement where Mrs. Mayhew was 
plaining the hot water furnace. 
[hey were both much excited about 
house, 
nothing else, but as Jean lay trying 
» go to sleep, she thought of Bill’s 
rds that had worried her so on her 
edding day. Wouldn’t that be extrava- 
ince, if they followed Mrs. Mayhew’s 
lvice? She knew how her father hated 


ebt. She’d heard him criticize neigh- 
wrs who had “bit off more’n they could 


w,’ as he put it. 


HEY had never been in the east 
part of townand,the next evening af- 


ter supper Jean suggested that they walk 
over that way. 


“Tt’s no use looking for a house over 
ere. Mrs. M. says nobody lives over 


”? 


there.” Then at Jean’s quick giggle, 
You know what I | 


more enthusiastic 


Jean’s face sobered. “‘Well, I wasn’t | 


ing to look for a house. 


ar the word. I just wanted to take a 
e walk with you.” 
It was Jean who saw it, tho, that 


ttle board half covered with tall grass. 


e read it slowly—‘‘For Sale. Inquire 
3 F At last she gave it up. “I 
n’t read the last part. I guess the 
n has washed it away. 
‘Aw, well! Who cares aera Come 
ig. You said you wanted to see the 
as 
‘Don’t be a crab, Rus. It looks shut 
I don’t believe anybody lives here. 





I’m so tired | 
oking for houses I don’t ever want to | 


t’s go up and knock anyhow just for | 


” 


She went up the steps to the 


ront door while Russell waited impa- 


ntly on the sidewalk. “Rus, there 


n’t! There’s a spider web all over the 


orknob. Come on, let’s look in the 
ndow. Russell Davis! There are 


ce curtains up, and I can see a clock 
id furniture and everything. 


What do 
1 suppose?”’ 

{ussell was getting a little interested 
w, and suggested that they go around 
the back door. He was the first to 


en the screen door on the porch. 
Vhy, say, kid! 


hut. It’s warped or something. Let’s 


This door isn’t even 


in and have a look.”’ 

[ don’t think we ought to do that. 
I'll go over to that pretty 
le white house next door and ask the 
nan there. Maybe she’ s the one that 
sign board meant.’ 


She was back before long. Russell 


eating a bunch of grapes that hung | es 


kly on the trellis near the porch. 
Vell, let’s have it. Was she 208 F—, 
atever it was?” 


ent and hurry. “No, that’s on the 

street. She said her name was 

. Dean. She seemed awfully nice 

| said to go right in and look around. 

said she’d have come over, only 

were going out somewhere. She 

n old lady lived here all alone till 

winter, and it’s been empty since 

She died, and— Oh, not here, silly! 

k east with her daughter. Come on, 
this door open. It sticks.’’ 
(To be concluded in the 

November issue) 


and that evening could talk | 
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Ie is easy to own 
a Monarch when 

ayments 2.02, F.2% 
Monarch Practi- 

cal Payment 

Pian. Ask your dealer or write us. 








A Real Monarch 


for less than $100. 
Ask to see the Mon- 
arch ‘3000”—a beau- 
tiful, white enamel 
trimmed model, sell- 
ing at_a remarkably 
low price. 














ow to Cook BETTER 


and enjoy 


it MORE 


OU will cook better with 

\ a Monarch. And you will 

also find a real pleasure 

in working with this beauti- 

ful, gleaming white range, 

that is so easy to keep spot- 
lessly clean. 


Of course, mere attractive appear- 
ance is not the thing that makes the 
Monarch such a perfect baker. Rather, 
it’s that honest, rigid construction 
underneath the white body—unbreak- 
able malleable iron, permanently 
tight, riveted joints, and rust pro- 
tected, insulated 4-ply walls. That 
is what makes the Monarch so easy 
to control and maintains the same 
dependable service and fuel economy 
throughout its long, useful life. 


If your old range seems good enough 
to last another year or so, remember 
some old ranges are frightfully extra- 
vagant of fuel. Perhaps, it will be 
true economy to change now to a 
fine new Monarch. Your Monarch 
dealer can help you decide. 





RANGE 




















yt a Set You Up 


? Oil Business 


ithout investment 
I want an veo ts jane 


fe the oll business. 
tumishe 


eee iota eats ater rece 


a hundred mo: 
ST eo bathe ealoe oon il time. t's rs 


550 T 0 $250 A WEEK 


Your Share of the Profits 
eee Ss nm Lay my $430 for ils ase in one 





in I made first 
week hestarted, Has ireds remaking & 
every year roun $a 
E _buys oil. Vou chugs Gun coleman 


hens whe amen ha you every W: 


| Write Quick ':56 ms fut, 


and Til sen 


lean was almost breathless with ex- | 


r{ in..2 letter or on a postcard. Mail it 

nd complete — by ten mall, 
the preference. Ac 

peyenee ont General Manager _ 


Gentil Be 








Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
A Clear Sweet Skin 


7\  Cuticura 
(7a _ Will Help You 


Use SI Soap Every Day 











nd Roofing. We ship direct | 
Pay Week. | 


The dressing surgeons rely on. 


Soothes the pain instantly; helps 
prevent infection and ugly scars. 
For the whole family. Send coupon 
today. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Dept RR-10 
Norwich, N y Send me free trial tube U nguentine 
and booklet, “What to do,” by M,. W. Stofer, M.D. 
Name........- ose : onssecccsee 


Address 


oleum Co. cusverar St \iienetmemmatiniaiene? 





I saca 


Write quick for new proposition. 


I 
a 


Cc 
strating and taking orders for 


c 
a 


No experience required. Sam- 


tomer All-Weather Topcoats 


~and a 





offer you a chance toearn $8.00 
day commissions and a new 
hevrolet Coach, for demon- 


nd Raincoats. Spare time. 


pie Outfit Free. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 65-H, Dayton, Ohio 
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Heats 3 to 5 Rooms—Looks Like 


a Beautiful Tile Fire Place! 


OU know how it is with an ordinary heat- 
ing stove—while one part of the room is sti- 
fling hot, the opposite corner is actually cold. 


In contrast, think of having a heater which not 
only warms every nook and corner of the room 
it’s in, but also circulates warm, comfortable air 
to several adjoining rooms! 


The beautiful new ORBON TILEONA does just 
that. It heats from 3 to 5 rooms. It heats by cir- 
culation. The cold air goes in at the bottom and 
passes over the intensely hot inner unit and vapor 
pan, passing out at the top in the form of health- 
ful, moist air which circulates to all parts of the 
rooms. 


The TILEONA burns any kind of coal, wood or 
coke. It burns less fuel and gives more heat. It 
will save you real money. 


Finished in beautiful, shining enamel, the TILE- 
ONA looks just like an expensive modern tile fire 
place. Through the novel, steel-cane door panels, 
the glowing fire within can be seen. This pro- 


emcotcamcietenae nema 


duces the coziest, most cheerful effect imaginable. 


Comes in tevo handsome finishes—maroon ma- 
hogany with gray mortar joints, and speckled 
brown walnut. Can be easily dusted with a cloth, 
or washed if necessary. There isn’t a bolthead in 
sight. 

Don’t fail to see the beautiful new TILEONA, as 
well as the other attractive Circulator Heaters 
which we make. Mail us the coupon below, and 
we will send you a descriptive circular and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Orbon Stove Co., Belleville, Ill. 


Mfrs. of Quality Stoves and Furnaces for Over 25 Years 


ORBON STOVE CO., Belleville, Ill. 


Send me free Descriptive Circular of the New 
TILEONA Circulator, and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
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FREE! Mail This Coupon Today 











Be side the good-looking and usable built-in cabir et illustrat 


stands the electric refrigerator, also built in 


“The Kitehen Cabinet | Want” 


Prize-Y mnng Letters in the June Contest 


~ 


N all the interesting and splendid 
| plans for farm kitchen cabinets sub- 
mitted in the June contest, three 
gs were practically always de- 
ided: a deep bread drawer, a large 
ir bin placed low, and a generous 
r bin or drawer. Some called for 
vable and some for built-in con- 
iction; some for elaborate and some 
very simple extra equipment; some 
re manufactured commercially and 
me home-made. All were agreed that 
ere must be a good big cabinet, and 
it must be the right height for the 
rker, 
Mrs. Elmer E. Hanna, of Hamilton 
nty, Indiana, winner of the first 
describes the kitchen cabinet 
ch is shown in the sketch at the 
er left-hand corner of the page. 
writes: 
The farm kitchen cabinet must not 
uilt-in as these are always infested 
ants in summer; so first of all we 





—_——7 











want it raised sufficiently from ,the 
floor to be easily swept under, and 
equipped with ant-proof casters 

“It must be a large one, so Jet’s make 
it 56 inches across. The top has a left 
section of four shelves for dishes with 
a space below for hanging such neces- 
sary articles as the potato masher and 
egg-beater. On the door we want a 
small sand-elass lor timing our eggs. 
The right section contains five shelves 
and the meal bin, for we must have 
corn bread. In the center we find two 
ample shelves, with a drawer below for 
the kitchen silverware; and the lower 
compartment, which has a roll front, 
contains the spice, coffee and tea cans 
and a large glass sugar bin which can 
be adjusted to any convenient angle in 
the rubber-footed rack be low. 





—————> : 
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right is Mrs. Hutt’s ideal, and in the 


center is Mrs. Se ge hartt’s cabinet 


= :; 
The sanitary white porcelain table 


top works on roller bearings and can 
be pulled out to any width and 
come the two sectioned drawers be 


which contain the cutlery 


“At right below is our tilt-top flour 
bin, with a 50-pound capacity, and 
room for the sifter. At the left we 
have the bre id and cake box and two 
large drawers, containing kitchen linens. 
The center is fitted with two doors; 
the left one in opening pulls out the 
two shelves, making them easy to 
reach. In a 
shelves we hide our dough boards when 
not in use. All doors boast racks for 
cookbooks, lids and what not. A food 
grinder can be attached at the right. 

“The finish should match the other 
kitchen furniture, preferably gray 
enamel with blue decorations.” 

Mrs. Ben Hutt, of Custer county, 


ecluded place above these 
5 at 4 i Lice aUvOVE Lit ( 


Nebraska, designer of the secona-prize 


} 


cabinet illustrated at (Cont. on p. 112 
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Pathe ¥ 
News 


The First— 
The Fastest— 
The Favorite! 


| § 
The biggest news story in years was 
Lindbergh’s epic feat. It appealed to the 

imagination of all | 

Not only did Pathe News show the start, 
the arrival in France, the marvelous receptions 
there and in Belgium and England, but on 
the flyer’s return to this country and his 
welcome by official Washington a complete 
motion picture record of the happenings was 
shown in the Pathe News in Chicago, Boston 
and other cities equally distant, THE SAME 
EVENING! 

Only through a vast, world-wide organiza- 
tion, trained by sixteen years of newsreel 
experience, is such astounding speed made 
possible. From cameraman to the screen 
every effort is made to eliminate even a 
moment’s delay 

Pathe, the first newsreel, is still the first 
It is the first on the scene—first on the screen 
—and the most interesting of all motion 
pictures. 





Ask for it at your favorite 
motion picture theatre— 
look for the Rooster! 


PATHE NEWS 
35 West 45th Street, New York 


DE MILLE PICTURES 
PATHESERIALS PATHECOMEDIES 
PATHEPICTURES 


knows all 














New Lamp, Lantern & Iron 


Generators GUARANTEED for 10 Years 
400 Candie Power Lamp, no soot, no smoke, 


® operate, urns gaso oline or kerosene, 25 times 
iter than oil la Suitable for the home, 


300 Candie Power Lantern brighter than ele: 
tricity. Wind, ns So air and 4% fuel- 
> Autom: atic ‘tip ‘cle ae r pr 
P ts cloggi ‘ 
i. a t. Can be usec a “b y mo 
everyt Just hir 
to tis ht Poultr 3. 


aaare } % 
Self Heating iron : burns 


for 
Fibre Man ntle guaranteed tc 
st mantle made. These mantles will fit all 
i lan- 
hether [ Agents write for 


i or 2 mantie fixture. FREE Outfit 
Gasoline and Kerosene Lamps, | $40 to $90 per week 
Lanterns, Heaters, Fiat trons, P 1 st 
Camp Stoves and Oil Burners. c ei 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, 
PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO., 367 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, Ill, 


























Play While You |Pay/ 


A marvelous set for distance, tone, 
tube—1! dial illum inated) 
| BP Ane Easy monthly pay- 
2er hile yo joy je pro- 
rams. FREE Log and Call Book and YOUI HOME 
sig Catalog containing thousands 3 
Radio Bargains. Write today for co; 
—— AUTO & RASS mre. co. 
RY SCHWARTZBER 
SX Dept. 377 Toapslone Radio Bids. { City, Mo. 





a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
t patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
Sample package free ho mee hl 

MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. 
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**THE KITCHEN CABINET I 
WANT” 


Continued from page 111 











ee right-hand corner, describes her 

‘ho ice as follows: 

“My ideal kitchen 
inches long, and could be built-in or 
not, as desired. If built-in, the dish 
cupboard could open into the dining 
room also. 

“As the woman on the farm some- 
times has to empty her own flour, I 
have placed the flour bin low, and 
made it large enough to hold one or 
more sacks of flour. The sugar bin is 
large enough to hold a sack of sugar. 

‘The bread box is extra large as 
bakings~on the farm are big. 

‘The cupboard for kettles and tin- 
ware I have placed just above the large 
extension top, so no stooping 1s re- 
quired to, get pans or kettles. 

“The space under the cupboard por- 
tion has a sliding drop curtain. The 
bre: id board, 24 27 


cabinet is 60 


inches wide and 27 

iches long, is removable.” 

Mrs. Albert Segebartt, of Mesa 
ity, Colorado, winner of third prize, 


hen we bought our ranch on the 
western slope in beautiful Colorado, it 
had a r: ther well made log house on. it, 
but the house had never been finished 
inside. As I had always wanted a 
built-in cabinet here was my chance to 
. I had seen many, but not on 
as just to my notion. The main 
them were their unhandy 
cement of bins, shelves, drawers, 
far too narrow work table, glv- 
the feeling of bumping het 

the doors above. 

] 


rep! icing the old 


tions to 


floor 


] 
. , ] itt) . 
Wand pu Ing 
were ready 


] . 
common lumbe1 


The 
doors eac 
‘r handy featur 
irge and roomy and cov- 
red with zine, which is so sanitary 
| ial. The wood and wall- 
ird paneling are all enameled in a 
clear, gray and finished 
with pulls or fasteners and hinges of 
copper-finished steel; 
“T have used my cabinet many years 
ind how much satisfaction and pleasure 
Yes, if | were planning 
inet I would make it just 


d substant 
light 


antique 
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New metal im- 
proves tone! Ex- 
perienced produc- 
tion reduces prices 


1 8Q715 Prices slighily 


me L279 
| 16in Super Music st higher west of the 
- Rocky Mountains 


EROSLEY 
MUSICONE 


If you cannot locate your your nearest dealer, 


write Dept. ' a or his name and literature. 


The Crésley Radio 
Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr. Pres. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati, 








Begin Christmas Work 
Now 


Bw i" 


Dutch Girl Soft Doll 


Our Sewing 
Book No. 17 
just out with 
new designs 
for gifts and 
bazars. Four 
additional pages in full color. 
Sheet of designs for tracing. 
Original and novel needlework 
using 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps 


for beok and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale tape inany one of the fol- 
lowing colors: Yellow, Linen, ne NV. 
Light Blue, Orange,Red, Navy, Yale 
Blue, Emerald, Lavender, Old ia 
Pink, Copenhagen, Tan, ——— 
Brown, Black, Peach, Gold 


Wm.E.Wright & “a Co. 


Manufacturers 























House Mending Bag 


WRIGHT 
“ FOU un 








Dept. 327 Orange, N.J. 
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REAL PRAISE 


\ wholesale hardware company had 
t letter after letter to a delinquent 
iler trying to collect a long overdue 
yunt. 
\t last their ultimatum came and he 
| up with the following explanation: 
hanks for your wonderful system of 
ection letters. I would have paid 
ner but I wanted to get the whole 
9 


What’s the hardest train in the 
ld to ecatch?”’ 

The twelve-fifty, for it’s ten to one 
1 won’t catch it.” 


EFFECTIVE HELP 


\ green brakeman on the Colorado 


dline was making his first trip up 
Pass. They were going up a very 

p grade, and with unusual difficulty 
engineer succeeded in making the 
At the station, looking out of his 
the engineer saw the new brake- 
and said with a sigh of relief: 

I tell you what, my lad, we had a 

to get up there, didn’t we?”’ 

We certainly did,” said the man, 

d if I hadn’t put on the brakes we’d 
slipped back.” 


riendly German (to waiter): ‘Wie 
»9? 

\aiter: “One order of wheat cakes.”’ 

rman: ‘Nein, nein!’’ 

Vaiter: “Nine? Boy, you sure are 
y¥?? 

gry! 


Wheah you all bin?” 


Lookin’ foah work.’’ 
Man! man! Youah cu’osity’s gonna 
you into trouble yit.” 


PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 


Dentist (extracting nail from a tire of 


ir): “Quiet now. You won’t even 


this. 


A NEW EXPERIENCE 


negro went into a bank down 
to get a check cashed. He stood 
+a long time and finally his turn 
Just as he got to the window, the 
put up a sign: “The Bank is 
ge 


e Negro: “What you mean, the 
s busted?” 
er: “Well, it is, that’s all; it’s 
didn’t you ever hear of a bank 
busted?” 
Negro: ‘*Yes, but I nevah had 
ist right in my face before.” 








CONSIDERATE 


Youth: “I asked her if I could | 
home.”’ 


nd Youth: “And what did she 


Youth: “Said she would send 
picture of it.” 


Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Fr 
T. £. DENISON & CO. 623 5. Wabash, Deple 443 CHICAGO 
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Single Control 
7-Tube 
















































RETAIL PRICE 


Completely 
Assembied 


Batteryor ALL-ELECTRIC OPERATION 


The Randolph 7-tube single control is the wonder set of the day. Sentf or 30 day test and compari- 
eon at our expense. Compares with any other radio regardless of cost. San be operated with 
batteries or connected direct to electric light socket—no batteries, no chargers—just plug in 


and tune in. Single Control—Illuminated Drum 


One illuminated drum dial brings in all stations. Power amplification. Housed in beautiful gen- 
Easy to operate. Hairline selectivity. Tremen- uine burl walnutcabinet. Unsurpassed for beauty 
dous clear tone volume. Completely shielded. and performance, Test it yourself for 30 days. 


If the Randolph fails to easily equal any radio 
6-Tube Radio 


pe have ever heard, return it to us. You must 
New, modern 1928 style 6-tube 


e satisfied. Sold at factory prices. 
Write for FREE Literature and Proof 
singlecontrol radio. Do not con- 
fuse with old style two-dial 


Write today for special 30 Day Free Trial offer and agent’s 
proposition. Folder gives complete details of all sets 
sets selling for same price. and shows beautiful console models for both 

Tested and approved by leading battery and electric operation. Hun- 

radio authorities and publications. dreds of convincing testimonials 
Solid walnut cabinet. Single con- 

trol. Illuminated drum. Sent 


sentonrequest. ows , 
for 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL. 




























RETAIL PRICE 
Single Control 





Randolph Radio Corporation : 
911 West Lake Street Dept. 127, Chicago, Hlinois 











500 Farmers to 
Go Into Business 


to stop renting and begin retailing Raw- 
leigh’s Good Health Products to your 
neighbors. Easy to sell monthly $250- 4 
$500 worth of flavors, spices, food prod- 
ucts, toilet preparations, medicines, soaps, 

veterinary and poultry products. Over 

150 different daily necessities used by 

yourself ard your friends. No selling 
experience needed—We show you just 
how to succeed. Low prices. Good values. 
Complete service. For free particulars 


j Send this coupon! = a= om wm 
y W.T.RAWLEIGHCO. Prin | 


Please tell me how |can make more money ‘ 






















High in Quality 
Low in Price 
ATrusted Name , 


and a e pS peticninemaaiinipeminaeendeitibianigie - 
pO RS etre Sk Se ee ee 
5 
Ma 


Famous Guarantee ee 























Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, lows, 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 


HOLLAND PRINTS 
\| Wonderful new way of bindiog kodak 


pictures. Keep a photoerer je ree- 
ord. Sample Holland print from 


ALWAYS Ask For PLAYS Years of Hits 








‘ your negative for 10c. 
—<))} Feamk SCOBIE, 42-H, SLEEPY EYE, NER 
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How Mrs. Warner Got a 


(,ood Flock 


She Also Learns How to Feed 


ROM a flock of leghorn 

hens which was not pro- 

ducing profitably, to a very 
profitable flock is not such a 
long jump, as Mrs. Daisy Warner of 
Atchison county, Kansas, has learned. 
In the winter of 1924, Mrs. Warner 
asked her county agent why she was 
not getting any eggs from her flock of 
pullets. 

He suggested proper ventilation of 
the henhouse, feeding of a mash, and 
water fountains that would keep the 
temperature of the water above freezing. 
Mrs. Warner carried out the suggestions. 
Results were not obtained, however, 
until egg prices had gone down to 
where the consumer could eat them 
without having a metallic taste left in 
his mouth. 

Mrs. Warner then came back to the 
eounty agent to learn what she could 
about making her hens produce high 
priced eggs the next fall and winter. To 
do this, the agent told her to buy eggs 
or baby chicks from a flock of high pro- 
ducing hens, have chicks hatched not 
later than April 15th and brood them 
under stoves of ample capacity. 


By JOE M. GOODWIN 


She was then to run these chicks on 
clean ground, feeding according to the 
recognized standard recommended by 
the Kansas agricultural college, culling 
out the weak, undersized birds. She 
was told to house the pullets from No- 
vember Ist to April. 

One theusand eggs were purchased 
from which a very good hatch was ob- 
tained. One brooder house was con- 
structed 10x12 and one 12x12 feet. 
Each was equipped with a good 1,000- 
chick coal burning brooder and the 
chicks divided equally under them. 
They were fed as suggested by J. H. 
McAdams, extension poultryman from 
the college, and care is one thing the 
flock received in abundance. 


HE cockerels from the bunch of 715 

raised, sold for enough to pay for the 
eggs purchased for hatching. The pul- 
lets were gone over by McAdams and 
pronounced exactly as good as could be 
found anywhere. Mrs. Warner started 
the winter of 1925 with 238 
pullets. This number was di- 





vided between the two brooder 
houses and an old henhouse. 
She kept a record and reported 
her expenses and receipts each 
month from November 1, 1925, 
to October 31, 1926. These 
records showed she made a profit 
on eggs of $552.98. The eggs 
were not taken to town -and 
sold on the open market which 
helped boost the profits. 

Due to the cooperation of 
a daughter Mary and a son 
Albert, Mrs. Warner hasa select- 
ed list of customers to whom she 
sells quality eggs at a premium. 
Only clean eggs are packed in 
one-dozen cartons. These are 
sealed and when the customer 
gets one of these cartons, he 


knows he is getting one do: 

fresh, clean eggs of good, unifo: 

size. Quality eggs are hard t 
find during certain seasons. 

She has difficulty getting enough egg 
to supply the demand. On this cart 
is printed the name Bonnie Lea Far 
and their speeialty, white leghorns a: 
Jersey cows. 

A new hollow tile hen house’ 20x) 
feet with a loft has recently been built 
The floor was made by laying build 
tile flat on the ground with two inclv 
of stiff cement spread on top. TI! 
makes a sanitary floor that is eas 
cleaned. 


divided into 20x2% 
2ach room having 


HE house is 
compartments, 


and electric lights. Each feed hopper 
is kept filled from a bin in one end of 
the henhouse. The water comes from a 
supply tank. The flow is controlled by a 
float in the drinking vessel. The water 
is kept warm by an electric light bu 
suspended in the fountain. 

The scratch grain is fed in a six-inch 
litter of straw. The droppings boards 
are made of matched flooring. Poultry 
netting placed directly under the perclies 
prevents the hens from getting in the 
droppings and thus getting their feet 
dirty. This is another insurance ot 
clean eggs. 

The droppings boards are cleaned 
once each week. Disinfectant is sprayed 
on the roosts once in three weeks. The 
straw loft keeps the house cool in sum- 
mer and absorbs moisture in the win- 
ter. Three tiers of trap nests line th 
partitions on each side. 

After the flock has gone to roost 

the evening, a scratch ration of cor 
and wheat is scattered in the litter 
the rate of 4 pounds per 100 hens. 
5 o’clock the next morning the lights 
turned on and the hen’s day begi 
She may either go to scratching for | 
breakfast of grain or go to the ma 
hopper. (Continued on page 














Boys can be interested in pouitry, too 


1t the right ts shown the henhouse Mrs 


Warner huilt 
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Successful Farming is thankful that we have been privileged for twenty-five years to serve the folks engage 
the business of farming. We are thankful to you, who have helped us to grow in usefulness by renewing 
ur own subscription and by sending ts the subscriptions of your neighbors, relatives and friends. If you 

believe more of them would be inspired and helped by our magazine, use the enclosed order blank end r 


subscriptions. 


Bargain Rates Good Until Nov. 10th Only— Three Years For 50c; 
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The Thanksgiving Dinner, enjoyable though it may 
be, is only the symbol of the deeper meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day. The holiday was established by 
our forefathers at the close of the harvest season as 
one day which should be dedicated to devout thanks 
for a bountiful harvest and for the blessings of liberty. 


And how much more it means to every family 
gathering if they eat their Thanksgiving Dinner in an 
attractive home, built and furnished by loving hands 
which also welcome home the children who gather 
around the old fireside on this enjoyable day. 


We believe that a roomy house, comfortably fur- 
nished, with attractive surroundings, is one of life’s 
most worthwhile ambitions. Parents can leave their 
children no greater heritage than the remembrance of 
a home that was satisfactory in every way. 








Your [hankssiving, Dinner 


We believe that it is Successful Farming’s job to 
help you find the way to realize the home of your 
dreams; to aid you first by helping you to make your 
farm more profitable and second by offering a variety 
of suggestions for building, furnishing and landscap- 
ing that will make your home all you want it’ to be. 
And to this end, we pledge our best efforts. 


In this, the October number, we have started to 
improve this department of your magazine. We want 
to make it an inspiring, helpful department that will 
be of real value to you in planning or improving your 
home. 


The articles briefly described below are to appear 
in the November number. Be sure to read them care- 
fully. Each of them offer suggestions that will help 
in your homemaking and make your home life happier. 





How I Beautified My Home 
—By Mrs. J. C. Irving 


This is a true story of an Illinois farm woman who 
realizes the possibilities of making a farm home really 
beautiful. With a small outlay of money and a family 
division of the labor, they have made their surround- 
ings so attractive that people drive miles to see it. 
Mrs. Irving says everybody works at their house in- 
cluding father. It is father’s job to take care of the 
hedge; the son’s job to mow and care for the lawn 
while mother and daughter look after the flowers. 
Your home offers the same opportunity. 


Quilting: Old and New 
—By Emma S. Tyrrell 


Just the illustration alone of this article will revive 
pleasant memories of your mother and grandmothers 
and will inspire in you the desire to find time for this 
useful and fascinating handiwork. The article itself 
describes the old and new methods of quilting and 
suggests a varlety of patterns for quilts and pillows. 


Is Your Table Suitable For Guests? 
—By Jean Renn 

The best of food will taste better if served on an 
attractive table properly set. And it isn’t necessary 
to spend much money or add needless laundry work 
to make your table attractive. 

Jean Renn, in the November number, 
number of ways to accomplish the desired result. Your 
family will appreciate your care in this respect as 
much as will your guests, so it is important to think 
about it as an everyday problem. 


suggests a 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
(Second in the Series) 
—By Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken 
The Editors of Successful Farming are particularly 
elated over securing Mrs. Picken to write a series of 
articles on home sewing. The first appears in this 
issue and the second will appear in the November 
number. Mrs. Picken is a recognized fashion author- 
ity. Her advice is sought by leaders in this field. 





The National Livestock Producers Association 


While we are giving more attention to the home 
and its problems, the regular departments will con- 
stantly improve also. One very outstanding article 
in the emmmbet number is a brief history of the 


National Livestock Producers Association. 


This farmer-owned and controlled, cooperative 
enterprise handled $134,000,000 worth of 
during 1926 with net earnings to the members of 
$1,300,000. The story of this movement reads like 
business romance and points the Way to simuar co- 
operatives for other farm products. 


LIVESTOCK 





We’re Thankful For Many Things 


They will enjoy it and we'll appreciate your kindness more than we can tell you 


Six Years For $1.00. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


T. Meredith, Publisher 
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Des Moines. 
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Ultra VioletRays 
PASS THRU 


FLE 


agit 


| Invest i 5c PerHen 
Make Them Lay AllWinter 


Eggs will be high again this winter, due to a shortage 
now in coid storage. Unless your hens lay this winter 
they will be a loss to you during the cold months, 
because you have to feed them any way. But— 
if they are made to lay right thru the zero weather, day 
in and day out, hens make money for you. You CAN 
make them lay just like they do in summer, sometimes 
even more, and the cost is only 5c per hen. Think of it! 
By investing only a nickel in Flex-O-Glass,—the winter 
market price of just one egg—you can give a hen suffi- 
cient Ultra Violet Rays from the sunlight to keep her 
active, healthy and make her lay several dozen eggs, 
while without these Ultra Violet Raysshe wouldn't lay at 
all. (Glass shuts out Ultra Violet Rays.) A hundred hens 
give you back the cost of the Flex-O-Glass necessary for 
2 100 hen size scratch shed, in a few days. Then they 
keep on pouring dollar after dollar of golden egg profits 
into your pockets all winter long. Isn't this better than 
feeding hens and getting nothing back? Your own State 
Experiment Station has proved the egg-producing value 
of Flex-O-Glass and recommends this product to you. 
Use 15 yards of Flex-O-Glass for 100 hens. See our 
Special money saving Guarantee Trial Offer on this 
exact amount, below. Act on it at once. 


Just Nail Flex-0-Glass 
on Barn, Poultry and 
Hoghouse Windows 


If you don’t want to build a 
scratch shed for your hens, 
take the glass out of your 
poultry house window sash 
and nail the Flex-O-Glass on. 
The house will keep warmer 
because Flex-O-Glass keeps 
the sun heat in; the Ultra ! 
y iolet Rays that the Flex-O- 
Glass admits will keep the hens active, stimulate their 
egg glands—they’ll stay healthy and lay ali winter. Also 
use Flex-O-Glass on garage, barn and hoghouse windows. 
sccuaty makes interior much lighter than plain glass 
does. Take advantage of our Special Offer now. 


Brooder Hot-Beds 
Houses Cold-Frames 


Test after test by State Flex-O-Glass is installed 
Exp. Stas., leading authori- much easier than_ glass, 
ties and thousands of ac- holds heat better and costs 
tual users everywhere, have far less. Admits diffused 
woved early chicks should Ultra- Violet rays which 
c. raised under Fiex-O- make plants grow faster 
Glass. They stay healthy, and stronger, which means 
are free from rickets )weak better produce and earlier 
legs), and mature weeks inthe market when prices 
earlier into great big husky are highest. Hail@cannot 
birds. Cuts cost of chick damage plants under Flex- 
raising in half. 0-Glass. 


Genuine FLEX-0-GLASS 


is Recommended by Best 
Authorities in the World 


State experiment_Stations have made repeated tests of 
Flex-O-Glass. They recommend its use in place of glass 
on all farm buildings in which poultry, animals or plants 
are housed 
The American Medical Association (the best authority 
in the world) tested Flex-O-Glass, and as the result o 
their test, told 92, 500 doctors to recommend it for sun 
rooms because he alth value of the Ultra Violet 
Rays Flex-O-Glass Admits. 
This great authority put 11 baby 
glass and 16 under Flex-O-Glass 
than half the chicks under glass were alive. Ali but 3 of 
the chicks under FLE.X-O-GLASS were alive, and these 
chicks weighed a third more per chick than those under 
glass. The American Medical Association also found that 
Flex-O-Glass was not affected by weather, even when 
exposed to snow, wind and rain for months, as its 
double strength cloth base is processed to make it ex- 
tremely tough and durable. 
rhe British Tiluminating Society 
hens for 16 weeks and fed both groups the same. The 
gro 1D that was given Ultra-Violet rays laid 197 eggs. 
: ther group that didn't receive Ultra-Violet rays 
laid 124 eggs. This proved that the Ultra-Violet 
s alone, which are absolutely free, brought 373 eggs. 
yuu need is a roll of Flex-O-Glass to turn the 
valuable sunshine into eggs rhis is the age of wonder- 
ful achievements with the forces of nature. Flex-O-Glass 
is one of the greatest scientific disc overies ever made for 
the poultryman, gardener and farmer “God moves ina 
mysterious way, His wonde rs to perform.”’ 


(Progressive Dealers Wanted) 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. 


1451 N, Cicero Ave., 
Deot. 22, Chicago, lil. 
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ne 
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chicks under plain 
After six weeks. less 


divided a bunch of 
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X-0-GLASS 


«PAT. PEND, T. M. REG. 


Weatherproof—Unbreakable 


Cost of Glass pArrce 


The Only Practical Material for 
Poultry House Windows, 
Scratch Sheds, Enclosing 
Porches and Stormdoors, 
Barn and Hozhouse Windows, 

Hot Beds, Etc. 


Just nail Flex-O-Glass over screened7porches, screen 
doors and windows. Transform your porch from a use- 
less, cold, bleak snowtrap into a warm, bright, sunlit, 
weathertight healthroom in which to work, read, rest 
or use for children's play room. Stops drafts and saves 
fuel. The small cost of Flex-O-Glass—only 3c a 

uare foot, places the advantages of a closed in porch 
within the reach of all. 





No mill work or special tools needed. Ultra Violet 
Rays that come thru will overcome child's aching legs 
(rickets) and many other diseases in both children and 
adults. The American Medical Association recom- 
mends Flex-O-Giass to you for this purpose. Stays 
fresh, clean and new for many seasons. Easily removed 
and reinstalled. 


Users Tell Why You Should Be 
Sure to Get the Genuine 


Minnie Foster of Schaghti- $5.00 roll of FLEX-O- 
coke, N. Y., got eges GLASS brought $30.00 
under FLEX-O-GLASS to worth of eggs in one 
every ‘ her father got with- month. (January). Never 
-X-O-GLASS before got enough to sell. 
Las of Medford, wW.9J.*Widmer of Craw- 
3, Says, “Lots of eggs fordsville, Iowa — “On 
now, and niice healthy January 29th, received 
chickens. A difference was 39 eggs. Put FLEX-O- 
noticed at once.’ GLASS on that day, 
Herbert Zurbuchen of and one week later (Feb. 
Riley, Wisc., stated his 5th) got 79 eggs.” 


You Gan’t Go Wrong on 


FLEX-0-GLASS 
It’s Guaranteed Most Durable 


Not every glass sub- 

if stitute is Flex-O-Glass. 

The material which 

bears this hame is the 

result of much scien- 

tific research directed 

toward the deveiop- 

. ment of a material 

that would admit the greatest pos- 

sible amount of Ultra Violet Rays 

from sunshine, and at the same time 

extremely durable. Hence, to 

protect yourself and to be positive 

when you buy, that you will get the results you want 

and the lasting qualities to withstand snow, wind, 

rain and all kinds of weather for many seasons, order 

genuine Flex-O-Glass. The name appears on every 

yard. It is guaranteed most durable and thousands of 
users testify to its better ona 


©) TRIAL 
Pil. OFFER 
135 Square Feet oats for Only $5 


A laree roll f Flex-O-Glass S fons wes pt & long (15 sq. yds.) 
ent ye »u postpaid, for 5 rial is 








8 pat § 


anc 1 fo por e i} 
ake advant age of this mor “b ak s larantee PPR AL 
toda ays 


one pie ney 
OF! ER- 





| van aes 


QUICK DELIVERY] 








FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 22 
1451 N. Cicero Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 


Find enclosed $.. . for which send me. 

yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by prepaid 
parcel post If I am not satisfied after using Flex-O- 
Glass 15 days I may return it and you will refund 
my money without question. 
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WARM WATER FOR HENS 


Experiments conducted at the Ore 
agricultural station emphasize the 
portance of warm water for laying h 
A summary of results follows: 

Pullets drank 25.4 percent n 
warmed water than cold water du 
freezing weather. 

Water consumption was increased 5 
percent per pullet and 4.2 percent per 
hundred eggs laid by warming it during 
average western Oregon winter weather, 
Temperatures were above freezing 
percent of the time. 

White leghorn pullets laying at the 
average rate of approximately 60 | 
cent in midwinter drank 0.26 pound of 
water per pullet per day and 44 pounds 
of water per 100 eggs laid. 

Drinking water for poultry may be 
conv eniently warmed with severa! sty! 
of simple electric heaters at a cost ab 
the same as for lighting two elect 
lamps. 

Heaters of 75 to 100 watts capacity 
are about right for warming two gallons 
of water. 

A 3-inch “clamp on’’ heater can bx 
purchased for about $2.25. It would | 
indefinitely. 

Specially constructed heaters to by 
immersed in the water can be secured 
for about $3. 

In case of emergency a hermetically 
sealed electric soldering iron makes ai 
excellent water heater. 

Electric lamps may be used for water 
heating if they are supported close t 
the underside of the pan and both the 
pan and lamps protected to avoid heat 
losses. 


‘sS 


HOW MRS. WARNER GOT A 
GOOD FLOCK 


Continued from page 114 


The mash consists of 100 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds shorts, 100 pounds 
corn feed meal, 100 pounds ground oats 
and 100 pounds meatscraps. Salt is 
added at the rate of one percent by 
weight. Table salt is used because it is 
never lumpy. 

This flock was certified in December 
1926, and placed in B grade. The mar 
who went over the flock pronounced i 
as good as any he had found. He threw 
out only two percent as culls. 

“We are beginners in this work and 
I know I have a long way to go yet, but 
I am grateful to the extension depart 
ment of the Kansas agricultural colleg: 
and the county agent for helpful 
gestions and constructive criticis 
says Mrs. Warner. “Experience is 
good teacher, but I profit a great deal 
by the experience of others.” 


GET THIS 


Last June more than 2,000 farmers 
and poultrymen spent two days at tl! 
Ohio experiment station going ove! 
results of recent investigations con 
ducted by the poultry department 
Subjects discussed were how to sol 
the green feed problem, palatability 
poultry feeds, codliver meals, mine! 
all-mash rations and many others. 

This material is now available 
anyone who will write the Ohio exper! 
ment station; Wooster, and ask fot 
bulletin on the Eleventh Annual P 
| try Day. 
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You can have plenty of lights and plenty of 
power—all the convenience your light plant 
was built to give—if, you give it strong de- 
pendable Universal “‘Nu-Seal”’ Batteries to 
work with. : 
Less care—long life 

Big sediment space, visible charging gauge, 
extra thick plates, fewer fillings—all this 
saves you trouble, insures long life. “‘Nu- 
Seals’”” cost you no more now and much 
less in the long run. 


For EVERY plant 


These batteries—the original sealed glass 
cells—are made in every size and capacity for 
every _ plant ever sold!— Yours! Any! 
Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you how to care 
for all batteries. We make farm light, radio 
and auto batteries for every purpose—this 
book gives you our expert advice. Send for 
it. And remember there’s a good trade-in 
allowance on your worn-out Cesvasles. Ask 
for it—today! 

UNTVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3432 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Auato-Radio-Farm Light 
A-B-C Radio Socket Power Units 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 
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For Your HoME 


No matter where you live you 
ean have the convenience of 
instant gas heat. The new 
Sunshine Radiant Heater 
makes and burns its own gas. 
Costs less than 1% cents an 
hour. Easily carried from 
room to room, Better than 
~oal or wood. No piping o or 
nstallation expense irt 
No ashes, No smoke, No odor. 


15-DAY TRIAL where aa 


* trial entirely at our risk. 
i... ion Fr rd special. low 
te aranteed. 
Write te - ag — o oppo: poate. Wocnaerienes 
SUNSHINE HEATER COMPANY, | ¢. S*Piim rete te rmethe 
130 Sunsh Bidg., Xansas City,Mo. today for full information. 


GENTS ______., 


Virgin territory open. Big 














You can complete this 


High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years simplified ate School 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
ollege and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-789, Drexel Ay. & 58th St.. © A-S.1923 CHICAGO 


GET A FARM 


n the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. . Say which state ‘interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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‘ HOUSE 


The shed-roof type poultry house has 
poultry and 
Jecause of inadequate 
house has often 
failed to give proper satisfaction. One 
reason for this failure is a tendency to 
This makes 
it hard to keep warm during the severe 
The doors and windows 
are then usually kept closed in order 
This will 
of moisture to accumulate 
which will cling to the walls and ceiling, 


found a place on most 
general farms. 


ventilation, this type 


build the house too high. 


days of winter. 
warmth. 


to conserve the 
cause a lot 


causing the house to become damp and 
cold. 

Having a house that was 
high, I rearranged it so that it is now 
giving entire satisfaction. 
was nine feet high in front and six feet 
in the rear, and fourteen feet wide by 
twenty-four feet long. Muslin curtains 
were used in place of a few windows for 
ventilation. Because of its height, it 
was impossible to keep the hens warm 
during very cold days. Some of the 
curtains were removed and the windows 
put back in place. This only made it 
worse. 

The moisture, 
would condense and freeze on 


with no chance to 


escape, 
the walls and ceiling. When the 
sun came out, this frozen moisture 








would thaw and run down the walls, 
and drip from the ceiling, making the 
house extremely damp. 

I have another house with a gable 
roof and a straw loft. This house was 
giving good results, as far as ventilation 
was concerned. This made me decide to 
build a straw loft in the shed-roof type 
house. Another ceiling was constructed 
which left this house seven feet high in 
front and four feet six inches high in 
the rear. The boards used for this ceiling 
were one-half inch basswood four and 
five inches wide. They were spaced one- 
fourth to one-half inch apart. On these 
boards a layer of wheat straw one foot 
deep was placed. The lumber used I had 
sawed from my own logs at the local 
sawmill. One-half inch basswood 
boards, when dry, are light, which 
makes them easy to handle, and they 
serve the purpose-very well. 

Three hinged openings one foot 
square were allowed in front and two in 


"VENTILATING THE SHED-ROOF 


built too 


This house 






ARMING 





back. This allowed the air to pass over | 


the straw taking with it the excess 
moisture without creating objection- 
able drafts or making the house too 
cold by allowing the warm air to be 
removed too rapidly. 

Since poultry needs a large amount of 
fresh air, it is important that the poultry 
house be well ventilated at all times. 
The fowls will stand a large amount of 
cold if kept free from drafts.—B. C., 
Wis. 





“Electric Water Heaters for Poultry. 
Station circtfar 81, Oregon agricultural 


college, Corvallise 


EITHER 
SET ~ 


30 


With Two 
50¢ Pkgs 
of Blades 


Interchangeable 
Blades 50c for 
package of § 


AN APPEAL 
TO REASON 


——- sense tells you that 
the safety razor with the 
best blade is the one for you to 
use. It’s the blade—nothingelse 
— that takes the beard off your 
face 





Durham-Duplex Blades are made 
of the finest razor steel imported 
from Sweden. They are the 
longest —that saves time, one 
stroke does the work of two, 
They are thick and strong—you 
get the heart of the steel only 
for an edge—we grind away the 
rest. They are hollow ground— 
that gives you the keenest and 
most lasting edge. 

Each and every blade is hair 

sted before being packed. 





The Durham Duplex Razor gives you 
the sliding diagonal stroke—cutting your 
beard instead of scraping it off. 





OR CO., Jersey City.N “ 
Er Paris, Frar 
sinete alien tries, 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZ 
Factories Jersey ¢ ity ; Shef 


Toronto, Ce Sales Repres 


canis Offer 25C 


pour dealer r send to usand 
n-Duplex Razor with “~ 






Take this coupon t 
get a genuine Du 
one blade f — 


a ee ee 


| Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Address for Canada; 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Ca I 
enclose 25¢ for razor and blade. Check type preferred 


| SF-10 
Name — ‘. | 


Address 
Town or City aad State ™ 


led Type Safety Type... 


I prefer Long-hand 
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Pullets 
to Work 


Are your early hatched 
pullets laying now? Get 
them at it as quickly as 
possible. Keep Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell-Flake 
in a hopper where they 
can get it. Pilot Brand 
is pure—helps them 
feather and produce more 


OYSTER SHELL- 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 

One Broadway New York, N.Y. 








Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Vernonia, Ore. has a real idea for 
chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. She says: 

‘*Late in October, our fifteen hens were 
not laying at all started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still didn’t 
lay. But on the eleventh day they laid 
thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket.’’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab- 
lets which Miss Wright used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over America. 
The tablets can be obtaincd from the Burrell- 
Dugger Co., 109 Allen St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying 
well should send 50 cents for a trial package 
(or $1 for the extra large size, holding three 
times as much). Don Sung is positively 
guaranteed to do the work or money prompt- 
ly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don 
Sung to your hens, so you will have a good 
supply of fresh eggs all winter. 


AAT-AIP 


“Stands them on their heads” 
The wisest rats fall for Rat-Nip. 
They can't resist it—rush for water 
——die. Guaranteed sure killer. Not 
touched by dogs or cats. At dealers 
or 3Sc prepaid and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3120 
Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 








| windows,” 


| house. 
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“THEY MUST HAVE SUNLIGHT 


In order to get the maximum effect 
of sunlight in his already well-lighted 
henhouse, Arbie Mether of Black Hawk 
county, lowa, is substituting glass sub- 
stitute’ for the regular glass equip- 
ment. On the doors, especially, he finds 
it to be much superior to glass on ac- 
count of its flexibility and lightness. 


| The frames required are lighter and | 
| cheaper. 


The material is easy to put on. 

“Tf I were building my henhouse new, 
I would use glass substitute in all the 
says Mether. “The new 
style windows do not filter out the 
ultra-violet rays of light which are very 
beneficial to the laying flock and even 
more necessary for young and growing 
chicks. 

“Some have claimed that leg weak- 


| ness in small chicks is one of the direct 
_ results of the lack of proper light. I 


have always avoided it by keeping the 
chicks in the direct sunlight as much as 
possible. But for the very early hatched 
chicks, this cannot well be done. We 














A low scratch shed 


have shown filter out the ultra-violet 
rays resulting in leg weakness and per- 


haps other troubles in the growing | 


chick.” 
Joe Miller, another believer in plenty 
of sunlight, I found to be an enthusiast 


I were building a new henhouse,”’ said 
he, “I would use it altogether.” 
On the Chas. E. Hearst farm, I found 


| the glass cloth in use as a covering for 


a low scratching shed that had been 
built to the south side of the chicken 
It made a very efficient yet 
inexpensive scratching shed. That it 
was answering the purpose was indi- 


cated by the fact that the hens were | 
| found there at all times of the day. This | 


pen was built 25 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
with a slope of about 2% feet at the 
house to 24 inches in the front. 


The cloth was stretched over the | 


entire top. Inside there was an abun- 
dance of light. The lowness of the ceil- 
ing made it warm. The top was so built 


| that it could be lifted like a hinge door 


from the front. This made it convenient 
both in putting in the litter and in re- 


| moving it when it became foul. This 


scratching shed combined the features of 
cheapness, light and warmth.—A. A. B., 
Iowa. 


large enough to accommodate only 120 
adult birds. Count your chickens and 
measure your houses. There should be 
three and one-half to four square feet 
of floor space for each mature chicken. 
If the house cannot be enlarged, it is 
better to sell chickens in*excess of the 


| house capacity. 


} 





, have had to depend upon glass windows, | 
| which experiments at different stations | 


| for the new substitute for glass. “Tf | 


| Foy'’s money making 


Last year 250 Kansas farmers at- | 
| tempted to place 187 chickens in houses 
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Check up 
your feed 
FORMULAS 


is Your 
POULTRY 
GETTING 
ENOUGH 
BUTTER- 
MILK? 


FREE 


40-page poul- 
try manual with 
70 pictures. 
Write for it— 
it’s FREE. Tell 
us your feed 
dealer’s name. 


‘COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 575 Clinton, Iowa 


S11 Rats Killed 


At One Baiting—Not a Poison 
“First night I put out the new Rat Killer, I 
counted 282 dead rats,” writes Pat Sneed of 
Oklahoma. “In three days’ time I had picked uj; 
511 dead ones. A pile of rats from one baiting.” 
Greedily eaten on bait. Affects Brown Rats, 
Mice and Gophers only. Harmless to other ani- 
mals, pouitry or hu 
. mans. Pests die o ut- 
side, away frombui 
ings. 

So confident are 
the distributors that 
Imperial Rat Killer 
will do as well for 
you, that they offer to send a large $2.00 pottic 
(Farm Size) ,for only one dollar, on 10- ay s’T1 

Send no money—just your name and adc hme . 
and the shipment will be made at once, by C. O 
D. mail. If it does not quickly kill these pests 
your dollar will LF cheerfully refunded. So write 
today to — Laboratories, 2389 Coca 
Cola Bldg ansas City, Mo. 


‘Sg2aDay eae 


~and a 
Write quick for new proposi- 
tion. I offer you a chance to earn 
$8.00 a day commissions and a 
new Chevrolet Coach for demon- 
strating and taking orders for 
Comer Suits. Spare time. No ex-/§ 
pe rience required. Sample outfit, @ 
ree. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. 25-H, DAYTON, OHIO 


#RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds 
KE BIG MONE Y—Wwe ere Stocie 
"4 psy Hae followi 
ares $2 eac 


ogive your poul- 
the milk it needs. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


Pigeons are illustrated in natural 
colors in our big Pigeon and Poultry Catalog. It tells 
how to feed, breed, hatch and rear Squabs and 
Poultry for profit. Write today for FREE BOOK 


FRANK FOY, Box 6, CLINTON, IOWA 


(DUCKS—GEESE 


Make money raising them. Write for 

special low price list of my 17 Mammoth pure- 

bred varieties. Sat > Emma 
Murray McMurray, Box Webster City, lowa 








HUNTING HOUNDS Chea nny 
Dixie Kennels, B-9, Herrick, hen 











RANGE PARALYSIS 


\ leg weakness and paralysis appear- 
¢ in late summer, fall and early winter 
ong chickens from four to fourteen 
nths of age has been rapidly increas- 
in recent years. Symptoms are leg 
eakness, paralysis, incoordination of 
vements and emaciation or going 
ht. Some birds show blindness. Leg 
ikness may also be a symptom of 
berculosis, fowl cholera, worms, nutri- 
nal disturbances, botulism and cocci- 
sis. 
{t the Michigan agricultural college 
Stafseth and Johnson noted numerous 
juiries involving these symptoms in 
21. One by one the various diseases 
sponsible for such symptoms were 
ninated without finding a cause. 
Vhile studying the worms found in 
some diseased chickens, Dr. W. L. 
Chandler noted great numbers of 
ecidia in the duodenum. This is the 
portion of the small intestine which 
rms a loop as the intestine leaves the 
zard. Ordinarily these organisms do 
eir damage in the blind pouches or 
1. Positive diagnosis can be made 
ly by the use of a microscope in the 
nds of a skilled operator. 
From tests and observations, Stafseth 
| Johnson conclude that this typé of 
fection is responsible for paralysis 
here other causes do not exist. No 
cific cure for the disease has been 
ind. The lesson for the average 
ultry raiser in this study is the im- 
rtance of clean range and sanitation. 
1ose who raise poultry on the same 
und year after year will sooner or 
ter suffer severe losses from this and 
ther diseases. Small runs and poultry 
ise floors must be disinfected at fre- 
ient intervals. A systematic annual 
tation of. yards supplemented by 
wing and growing crops is most 
tisfactory. 


Should an outbreak of disease occur | 


a flock, remove all sick birds at once 
ind place the balance on clean, fresh 
ground where poultry has not ranged. 
pparently healthy birds may dis- 
iarge the disease germs in their drop- 
Consequently every precaution 


pings. 


ind feed from becoming contaminated. 


ise an all-mash ration. Thoroly clean 

id disinfect the house and burn the 
tter as well as the diseased birds. 

The coccidia is very resistant to 
disinfectants and will remain in the soil 
for more than a year. Stafseth and 

hnson recommended flooding 

in floors with iodine suspensoid, a 

duct developed by Dr. Chandler. 

is is necessary once a week during 
outbreak. Treatment for badly 
fected birds is considered useless. 


NEST BOTTOMS OF CHICK WIRE 


Mrs. H. G. Rosewarne, a farm poul- 
woman of Cass county, Michigan, 


es chick wire to form the bottoms of | 


hens’ nests and declares it more 
tisfactory than boards. She has to 
inge the nesting material more often 
ause the finer particles fall thru but 
s much easier to keep down lice and 
cially mites.—I. J. M., Ind. 


‘A Price Differential for Whole 
lk.”’ T'niversity of Illinois, Urbana 


s necessary to keep the drinking water | 


eed scratch grain in clean troughs or | 


the | 
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-Instead of 


on Your Dealer 


That’s what it means when the 
McNess Man calls at your home, 
—You select what you need from 

the largest line on the road. 
—You get everything fresh irom 
our Sunlight Laboratories. 
—You obtain greatest values and 
lowest prices. 
—You save time and money. 
Think of this when the McNess Man 
calls. His car,is “‘A Store that Comes to 


FARMING 





11° 
l 


Traveling Man tha 


. Callson 
YOU, 










More McNess Traveling 
Men Wanted 


~Must Have Own Car 


We want more men with cars to call on the 
10,000,000 farm families who read our advertis- 
ing. No previous selling experience is necessary. 
Many of our best paid men left the farm or the 
shop to start with us, and today havea big paying 





Your Door.” He is a traveling man that 
calls on you instead of on your Dealer. 


9 


business of their own 


No Capital Needed 


We will furnish goods on credit so you can begin 
at once. 


If you are honest and industrious, and 


have a car which you can use in the work, write 


at once for Free Book explaining al] 


—isa National Institution. McNesstrav- 
eling men with these ‘“‘Storeson Wheels” 
are calling on farmers in every state, the 
year ‘round. Each McNess manisselected 
and bonded to give his customers the 
greatest value and best service. Get 
acquainted with the one that callson you. 
Welcome him when he calls at your home. 
See for yourself the unusual values he offers. 


FURST-MCNESS CO., Freeport, Ill. 
Dept. C-13, Clark, Adams & Linden Sts. 


46) 


Furst-McNess Co., Dept. C-13, Freeport, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I have a car and am interested in servicing 
homes with McNess’ Products. Send full details 


Name 
Address. . 
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Reef Brand is completely di-  \._ 7R&s. OS 
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to you from your poultry. t a 
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Pure, dustless and odorless. 
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Reef Brand 


Pure Crushed Oyster Shell 
for Poultry~ 


Your dealer carries Reef 
Brand packed in new, heavy 
12-oz. burlap bags. Ask for it. 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY 

833 Howard Avenue 
La. 

















™% Most Profitable chick- 
math 64 BREED ens, ducks, turkeys and 
iw geese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
Sows. ezgs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s great poultry farm, At it 34 yrs. 


Valuable 100-page book and catalog free 


‘< R. F. Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn 








WATCH your fowls for signs of 
roup — sneezing, swollen eyes, 
watery discharges, cheesy for- 
mations in nostrils. 

At first signs, crush and dis- 
solve Dr. Hess Roup Tablets in 
the drinking water. That will 
immediately remove the sources 
of infection, and your flock will 
begin to doctor themselves. 

In chronic and advanced 
stages, bathe the head and swab 
out the mouth and throat with 
a stronger solution. 

They stay in solution. Only_one 
thorough stirring is necessary. Your 


birds get the same medicine whether 
it be the first That's 


important. 
GUARANTEED 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess 


or last drop. 





ROUP TABLETS 


CHICKS. C. 0. 








KENTUCKY Pay after you 
* see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference 


Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, °55W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Let Us Send Youji= 2a. 


eo > 7, Wear 


CHICKENS WITH DIPHTHERIA 


My chickens start wheezing like they 
had a cold, and get worse and gasp for 
breath. They make a noise like they 
were starting to squall or had bran in 
their throats. They throw their heads, 
and linger on, getting gradually worse. 
They try to eat, and if I don’t kill them 
they finally choke to death—Mrs. 
K. P., Mo. 

From the description which you give 
of your sickybirds we are inclined to 
believe that ‘they are suffering from 
diphtheria. The treatment of fowls in- 
fected with diphtheria requires much 
time and patience, and as a rule does 
not pay. It is better to kill those 
affected, bury or burn their carcasses, 
disinfect the poultry houses, and in that 
way eradicate the contagion as soon as 
possible, even if the whole flock must be 
sacrificed. If it is decided to treat the | 
sick birds, they should be removed from | > rT 2 — os 
the flock and put into a comfortable, | XAMINE this elastic ribbed 
well-ventilated room that may be | perfectly fitting underweai 
easily disinfected. Make a solution by | | and see for yourself why women 
dissolving two drams of common salt dhd children who wear it are con- | 
in a quart of warm water, and with a tent with no other. Wear it and | 
soft brush or a pledget of absorbent enjoy the extra warmth and com- 
<a? | | cotton dipped in this solution gently fort in its silky inner-fleece. Enjoy 
1 9 brush or rub the false membranes until wet 
NEW CUSTOMER SALE , : they are disintegrated and loosened | the extra value of its super-service 
Te prove to new friends that we from the underlying tissues. Sometimes quality. Ask your dealer fo: 


are the greatest bargain apparel aa a ~ ie ‘ 
house in the world we offer 2 it is neeessary to scrape them off with Vellastic. 


Tyo. The pretty Navy Blue drest a spoon or knife, but it must be done 
— y- UTICA KNITTING CO. 


1.79. The pretty Navy Blue dress 
Ts 
dressy and wears splendidly. The striking eg ; We ? 
ffine Sik ig caused or the sensitive tissues injured. | UTICA, NEW YORK 





ae Se eer mars 























son, r - . . 
ood cotton yarns, always looks carefully so that bleeding will not be | 
features are embroidery o 


contrasting colors and piping at cuffs and 





Seuss isbeantifally trinmed. Both are” 3 After the false membrane has been re- 


1 I de in . " 
pce ola aoe Miseea beta Bp yaar Raetta moved, moisten a pledget of absorbent 


they are worth $2.50 each. Write todaytoraFREE tryon: | cotton in a two percent solution of lysol 

’ Keep your money right at 2 ‘ . ° »* 
tlt Mort Rees or of carbolic acid and apply it for a 
$1.7" tor" both dresses” ive a Tow cents powrare. Money minute or two to the diseased surface. | [ ' L b k 

at once if y0u can mutch ibe pac wn Another solution which is often rec- | fi um erjac 
ommended is made by dissolving fifteen : and Pants 
grains of permanganate of potash in ; 
half a pint of water. A very good and 
also harmless solution consists of 114% 
ounces of boric acid and one ounce of 
powdered borax (biborate of soda) dis- 
solved in one quart of water and applied 
warm. The two last mentioned solu- | 
: _, | tions may be used to wash the eyes or | 

Chanticleer’s choice is| may be injected into the nostrils. | 
his master’s choice—a rot- oes eng 
Argyrol may also be used. 


resistingeverlasting poultr . ° 
shelter built of Tieton mya If large swellings appear beneath the | 
eyes they should be opened with a clean 


CYPRESS. 
“The Wood Eternal” is the wood eco- sharp knife, the sonia nts of the cavity 


nomicalfortheconstructionofchicken | removed, and the space frequently | 


° d ho o buil h d hat d f . ° ° 
oom a pegs page oh peels * ae washed with the boric acid-borax solu- 
tion mentioned above. 


POULTRY HOUSE PLANS 


Sent promptly on request —write for a copy today 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU | DUCKS WITHOUT A POND 


512 Carondelet Street New Orleans, La. 

















Is there any special breed of ducks 


that can be recommended for raising iit 

& JUST send your name and address, give color 
without having access to any body of and sizes, and I will send this sport blouse 
water large enough for swimming?— or lumberjack and & pair of ye pero 
i Ccss.M one penny until they are delivered at your door by 
4 " Th T vm luck i THE LUMBERJACK Is made of ‘a heavy fleced 

; -_ : = ck is ens » CK Is made of a heavy fleec 
Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog I ~~ na@ian runner s ut is U ually plaid velour flannel in guaranteed fast colors. Has 
—just off the press. Thousands | considered a most suitable breed for two-in-one collar which ean be buttoned up sround 

‘. s ry “ ee . . . * e neck Or worn Oo) n wo patch pocke ni 
of marvelous bargains in nation- | raising without water for swimming, band at the bottom’ Serviceable, stylish and a winter 
regular ally advertised goods. Al] the ; yf r . 5 necessity, COLORS: Red, green, gray, biue or 
ad io LATEST IN RADIOS and tho as a matter of fact ducks of most all brown with contrasting overplaid. Sizes, 34 to 44 
encyclope- equipment. Lowest whole- ‘ ; can be raised witl rat her chest. THE TROUSERS are made of astrong and 
gis on F adie. sale prices, | Sorts can be raised without water other durable cottonade material in striped pattern; they 
adou! Iroubie ng. : « ‘ LPeccaryv ~nki iT- have customary pockets and belt straps. All seams 
FREE Log and than that necessary for drinking pur pw Te ed TS ES 
oe and Cat- 4 poses. However, there should 2 an | stripeonly. Sizes, ree susesced your . 
: * P y | is ° . ust send your name an 
oe Seni coammenie wai F abundance of water for drinking pur- Delivery Free 2: iress — mo money — 
cnerices Ree mee ae oe poses. I believe you would be inter- and be sure t0 give color and size. ae Le ke 
Dept. 373 American Radio Bidg., Keasas City, Me. 3 ested in farmers’ bulletin No. 697, | [Sojuman. pay him 92-08 for them. We have palo the 
‘6 Fa ic] ” thie rs > ‘ a than you expected, return them at our ex- 
Duck Raising,” which can be had ee and we il | bgerfully efuod your - 


fror » United States par ’ « 
from the United States department of woncen BY a co., DEPT. v 1452 CHICAGO 


























b. Package seeds, 1.00. 


. Roots sell for $14 It : < 
Grow Ginseng michigancinsengCo., »Dept.0,St. Joseph, Mich agriculture, W ashington, Bp. ©. 




























TO OUTWIT CHICKEN THIEVES 
YHICKEN thefts are not a rarity in 


my locality and since nearly every- 
\ly raises the common breeds, it is 
ften hard to identify stolen goods. 
¢ bands, tags and markers are usu- 
ly removed by the thief, but last sum- 
er [discovered a trick that fools him. 
| bought a spool of waxed thread, and 
vhen the fowls were old enough for the 
oultry yard I tied a strand of this 
thread around one wing of each bird. 
(he cord was fastened close up to the 
ody of the fowl, but not drawn tightly 
enough to interfere with circulation. 
[his caused the hen no inconvenience 
nd the downy feathers completely hid 
the string from view. 
When birds thus marked are missing, 
! notify the local stores where they are 
most likely to be sold, and request the 
dealer to examine all the chickens of 
that particular breed which he has in 






stock. If the strings are found, I can 
identify my poultry without loss of 
time. By using thread of different 


colors, I am able to keep a close tab on 

iy fowls that may disappear. 

“Waxed thread for the purpose costs 
ten cents a spool, and that amount is 
ifficient for an average flock. One 
ipplication will last an entire season, 
nd its use has already enabled me to 
ecover several dollars worth of stolen 
roperty.—F. R. C., Ohio. 


MUSLIN SASH FOR POULTRY 
HOUSES 


This frame is made in simple units 


ike a regular screen frame, from 1%- 
nch stock and covered with an open 
weave muslin or similar material. The 


fabric breaks the wind but allows suffi- 
cient air to pass thru to thoroly venti- 
late the house. The movement may be 
or out. The fabric soon becomes 
logged with dust, which must be 
rushed out frequently. 

These screens are set in the openings 
where needed and racked in the corner 
when not in use, where they become 

1ixed, mutilated or soiled. The most 
satisfactory method of caring for the 
auslin frame is to build a slide frame 


Their Us 





SUCCESS 





FUL FAR 


on the inside of the opening so the 
frame may be raised or lowered at will. 
The frame is fit snugly so it will remain 
in any position by friction. It may be 
parti: ally or comple tely close d to meet 
weather conditions. It is always in 
position so it may be closed quickly 
and with little effort on the part of the 
caretaker. 





The frame slide is made by nailing 
a stile on the inside of the opening of 
the same width as the muslin frame. 
The stop nailed on the front holds the 
frame in place so it may be readily 
raised or lowered. In a new house it 
may be installed as shown in detail 
attached. 


While muslin or burlap is often used 
for the screen covering to break drafts, 
one often wants these openings closed 
during the severe, windy days of winter. 
The glass substitutes may be used as 
part or all of these sash. They not 
only break up drafts but allow light and 
sun rays to pass. This method of in- 
stalling these substitutes saves them 
from undue exposure, increasing their 
life materially.—W. A. Foster, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


HEN-AGITATED SELF-FEEDER 


Every poultry keeper who uses a 
self-feeder has wished for some kind of 
an agitator in the feeder that the hens 
could work themselves. One of the 
main defects of poultry self-feeders is 
the fact that the mash does not feed 
down well unless the sides are so straight 
that the hens can scarcely get the mash. 

J. P. Higgins of Cass county, Michi- 
gan, nails on six inches of quarter-inch 
gravel screen instead of the last board 
on the bottom of the hopper of the self- 
feeder. The hens see the mash thru 
this screen and when they find no mash 
below, they peck at the screen until the 
mash works down. I saw this in opera- 
tion and found the hens really working 
the mash down to where they could get 
it.—I. J. M., Ind. 


“Construction of Self-Feeders and 
e in Pork Production,” circular 
319, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


A detailed plan of the sash 
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‘Feed Your Chicks 
Ultra-Violet Rays 
through 


CEL-O-GLASS 


HIS remarkable unbreakable 

material draws the health- 
building Ultra-Violet rays of the 
sun into your chicken houses. 
Makes chicks grow as fast and lay 
as many eggs as when they are 
turned outdoors. 


Sunlight contains the best of all 
“tonics”—the Ultra- Violet rays. Sci- 
ence has proved that these vitaliz- 
ing rays are absolutely essential for 
normal and healthy growth of poul- 
try and livestock. Science has also 
proved that CEL-O-GLASS pro- 
vides indoors all of these rays that 
are necessary. (Ultra-Violet rays 
cannot pass through glass and only 
very small quantities penetrate 
opaque materials). 


CEL-O-GLASS is durable and 
substantial. It will last for years. 
It is economical. Easy to install. 
Unbreakable. It is not a cloth. 


Try CEL-O-GLASS on one of 
your poultry houses. Watch how 
much healthier your chicks grow. 
Watch how many more eggs they 
lay. Ask your county agent about 
CEL-O-GLASS. Write us for free 
sample and instructive folder No. 10 


There is only one genuine CEL- 
O-GLASS. Be sure you get it. Do 
not accept substitutes. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write for the 
name of one near you who can. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


© 1927 Acetol Products, Inc. 
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“I put up $6 worth of GLASS CLOTH on my hen house last fall and sold over 


$1000 worth of eggs during the winter. 


. Reds. This is the first winter I ever made go 
recommend it to every poultry raiser I see, 


s. 
GLASS CLOTH the credit and 


How is that for a profit? I have 382 
egg money. I give 


It makes a warm, light, dry house evenin zero weather.” A. J. K,, Iowa. 


Who else wants big money this winter? 


Itiseasy. Just put up big 


GLASS CLOT H windows on the sunny side of your hen house and let 


in the sun’s ultra-violet energy rays. 
lain glass windows shut out the most important rays 
ASS CLOTH makes an amazin 
Hens lay like it was June. 
Egg paralysis disappears. Egg glands function. 


winter because 
of sunlight. G 
ultra-violet rays flood in. 
scratch and exercise. 
High winter 
GLASS CLOTH. 
mend it. 
Trial Offer below. 


NEW 


Fred Turner 
Originator 


of GlassCloth 


A new, super-strength material is being used in GLASS CLOTH this year. 


increase in price we 
more years of wear. ach yard 1S marke 


when Accept no other. 


line people, total 
16 


ing in the 
me of ourt 


( fe 
you get the gen- 


Ege Money All Winter 


bes results make big 
OTH wir \dows al i 

of sunlight. Hens 

> ul ltrs a-violet rays 
ghtheskin. Some of the 
ful users put 

GL is$' CLOTH clear acro 
south side of the hen 
ndant light all day long. 


more than pay for it. 


Sold by Dealers and by Mail 
Genuine GL ~ CLOTH is } made only by Turner Bros., 
gader excius e patents. There is no other like it. Real 

sLASS C LOTH 1 Sast sper-sti rengt h fabric speci ally treat- 
bs to make it transp a »nt, waterproof and weatherproof. 
Originated in 1916 ane i proven by 11 years of success. 
GLASS CLOTH is sold by thousands of dealer But if 
your dealer does not carry it, order direct from the fac- 
Mail orders shippe Sore omptly. 
LASS CLOTH comes in rolls, one yard wide and am 
It can be cut with knife or shears _to size 
n be tacked over the opening. Far « 
Costs about one-eighth as muct 
1 ) on light that fills the whole enciosuse. 
Better than gle ss as an insulator against cold. 


Turner Bros. 


Dept. 842 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 


rices bring big egg profits. 
It is the new, better, modern way. Experts recom- 


Start right this winter. 


SUPE}! R- 


» have doubled its value 


Science says hens stop laying in 


difference. It lets 
They pep up, 


500,000 people now use 


Put up GLASS CLOTH. See our 


-ST ‘RENGTH 


At no 
No ordinary accident can tear it. Gives 


with the name “GLASS CLOTH”. See it 


t . , 

Mate Your Home Winter-Tight 
To r fine sto - doors and windows, simply tack 
GLASS CLOTH ur summe “¢ screens or onto h ne 
made fr » amaze od how warm it will keep 
coe hem s es doe tor bills. 
Nocti GLAS S CLOTH is 
al vide a fer nelosing le Just 
like — anew room t¢ 

Makes good, inexper 
ages and other out bui idin 


$5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. wide. 
(Covers scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If, after ten days’ 
use you do not find it better than glass or any sub- 
stitute, return it and we will refund your money, 
Common sense instructions, “Feeding for Eggs, 
samples and catalog free on request. For smaller 
quantity, $3.50 buys a 80 ft. roll and $2.25 an 18 ft. 
roll. If your dealer does not have Glass Cloth, 
order from us on the coupon. 


~ ~y Taye 
na 8 J : i 
: Aen iy EY. ak 
= TURNER BROS., Dept. 842 
= Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 
I enclose$ for which send me postpaid...... rolls 
of GLASS CLOTH as advertised. not satisfied 
after 10 days use I may return it and you will refund 
my money. 


ee 
Address 
Town 


Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros, 
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A FEEDING SYSTEM FOR HENS 


Fourteen points are included in 
method of feeding laying hens work: 
out by the poultry husbandry depart 
ment of the Oklahoma agricultural c« 
lege. The ration has been used wit 
uniform success in the college poult: 
yards and most of the winners of Okl 
homa egg laying contests have used it 
The feeding plan calls for a minimum 
expe inditure of time and kee »ps in mil 
the changing needs of the hens with t] 

e€asons. 

Hens are allowed to have layi: 
ms - all the time every day during th 
year. 

The laying mash is made as fol- 
lows: 200 pounds bran, 100 pound 
yellow cornmeal or kafir meal, 100 
pounds pulverized barley or oats, 100 
pounds shorts, 75 pounds meatscraps 
50 pounds alfalfa leaf meal, 40 pound 
cottonseed meal, 15 pounds dried 
buttermilk, 12 pounds bonemeal, 
pounds calcium carbonate (powdered 
limestone), and 4 pounds salt. 

3. Grain is scattered in clean straw 
on a dry floor in the house every day of 
the year. 

The amount of grain is governed 
by the amount of mash the hens eat, 
their physical condition and the temps 
ature. 

The daily portion of grain varie 
from eight to fifteen pounds per 100 
pounds, depending upon the abo: 
factors and the breed of chickens. 

The grain is fed between the hours 
of 10 and 11 in the morning and from 
3 to 4:30 in the afternoon, depending 
upon the season; egrlier in winter and 
later during the other ss 
7. Whole oats are fed in the morning 
About one-third of the total amount « 
grain, by me aBUre, that the hens will 
receive for the day is fed then. 

The remaining two-thirds of 
erain is fed in the evening. It is : 
ture of cubed yellow corn and whea 
kafir, whichever is the cheaper. 

9. The amount of yellow corn vari 
from one-fourth to one-half of the mi 
ture. This is governed by 
cost and appetite of the hens. 

10. Water crocks are washed 
and refilled as often as needed during 
day. Water is kept from freezing 
winter by using a heater. It is put 
the house or in the shade in the summer 

the hens will drink all day Insufh- 
jent pri rd 


*asons. 


the seaso1 


water cuts down egg 
tion. 

11. Ovystershell is provi ided in ope 
hoppers or boxes whe Rs the hens can get 
at 1t at any time. 

The green feed consists of long 
sprouted oats or barley in winter al 
Swiss chard, kale, sudan grass or vetc! 
and oats at other seasons. All gree 
feed is put thru a feed cutter and hand- 
fed. 

13. A box of grit is in each yard. 

14. Each house is provided with a 
feed hopper. Its capacity is not less 
than twelve hens for each foot length 
of the hopper.—Robt. V. Peterson, 


Okla. 


ee 


Chickens of the Continental Euro- 
pean, Oriental, Game, Ornamental and 
miscellaneous classes are described i 
farmers’ bulletin 1507-F, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 


D.C. 
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to construct and maintain, 





OKLAHOMA POULTRY HOUSE 


. three essentials of a henhouse, 
B. Thompson of the poultry 
h phere department of the Oklahoma 
& M. college. “When pure fresh air 
is limited in a poultry house, the hens 
lose their vigor and vitality,’’ Thompson 
says. “It has been determined by 
experience that hens use approximately 
ten cubie feet of air per pound live- 
weight each hour. The poultry house 
should be constructed to allow 30 
cubie feet of air for each fowl. 
“Openings of a poultry house should 
be on one side. If they are on more 
n one side, drafts result in winter 
ch are disastrous to the health of the 
‘ls. In order to provide ventilation 
during the summer months, openings 
used in the back of the house above 
well as below the droppings boards. 
hese direct openings allow the admis- 
n of air that is not possible with the 
ible wall and ceiling of back ventila- 


po JRE air, sunshine, convenience are 


oe 


nough windows should be provided 

that the poultry house is kept clean 

ldry. “It is estimated,’’ Thompson 
“that in twenty-four hours 100 

s will give off ten pounds of moisture 

their droppings and nine pounds of 

isture in their breathing. During the 
day the air is capable of holding this 
isture but at night in poorly venti- 
lated poultry houses the moisture con- 
denses on the walls, ceiling and interior 
fixtures. Moisture in a poultry house is 
r more detrimental than low tempera- 

he declares. 

Rependinns the general arrangement 
house, these !suggestions are 
ide: “‘the houselshould be economical 
convenient 
work in and so arranged as to require 
iinimum of labor for operation. It 
ild be constructed so that it will be 

to control vermin, rats and other 


+ 


Other suggestions for building and 
iting a poultry house are: 
' it is to house more than 125 hens, 
de the rooms by partitions. Try to 
te it on a gradual south slope with 
open front facing south. Put the 
ise on soil where crops can be raised. 
vide shade for the hens, but do not 
the house in the woods. A concrete 
is recommended. Composition 
ng should be used on a shed-roof 
e. Curtains on the front of the 
se are inadvisable and when put 
ould be left up a minimum of time. 
20x20 shed-roof poultry house at 
Oklahoma agricultural college pro- 
40 square feet of ventilator space 
e front, 13.3 square feet of glass in 
back, and 30 square feet of glass in 
front of the house. 
he droppings boards are 30 inches 
1 the floor, six feet from front to 
, and extend the entire width of the 
The perches are 2x4’s resting on 


SUCCESSFUL 


the flat side, are 16 inches apart from | 
center to center, while the back one is 
12 inches from the back wall. The feed 
hopper, nests, water table and feed bin 
are 24 inches from the floor. 

There is no obstruction on the floor 
other than the two supporting posts in 
the middle of the house. The south end 
of the perch and droppings board sup- 
ports are suspended from the rafters by 
wire, the north, east and west ends being 
supported by cleats nailed to the wall of 
the house. 

The windows in the rear of the house 
have a three-fourths-inch step on the 
inside and should severe storms make it 
necessary, a batten is nailed over the 
cracks on the outside. All such are 
hinged at the top so they may open at 
the bottom.—R. V. P., Okla. 





WHY SELL I1!I-CENT EGGS 


The profit a hen makes does not 
depend entirely on the number of 
eggs she lays. When she lays them 
makes a big difference. Low egg 
prices this summer have worried 
some folks. But why not get the 
eggs in the fall and early winter 
when prices are high? 

There are ways of getting eggs 
when the neighbors’ hens are loaf- 
ing. We have a 64-page booklet 
which goes into this matter very 
thoroly, The price is ten cents and 
the title is, ““The Poultry Flock.” 
It contains no advertising matter. 
Successful Farming Book Depart- 
ment, Des Moines. 











INTERESTING FACTS 


The oldest book on farm manage- 
ment was written by Cato and Varo 
more than 100 years before Christ. 

Have you ever noticed the chain 
that drags beneath all rubber-tired 
gasoline tank trucks? It carries off 
static electricity which might other- 
wise ignite the gas. 


Did you know that Mary Pickford’s | 


maiden name was Gladys Smith? And 
that Doug Fairbanks’ real name is 
Ernest Ulman? 

When the smoke of Russian revolu- 
tion cleared away, there came into be- 
ing & new government called the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics called for 
short U.S.S.R. 

A horse gets up from the ground 
direcly on his front hoofs first. A 
cow lifts her forequarters on the 
elbows, places her hind feet on the 
ground, lifts her back and then gets up 
on her front feet. 

The National Dairy Council assumes 
responsibility for the statement that 
cows never wash their own ears. The 
job is done cooperatively with a friend. 

Popular poultry breeds developed in 
America are the Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island reds and the Wyandottes. 

“Tf a man has good corn, or wood, 
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AFarmers Razor 


Made b 
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The Reason You Think You Can’t Use A 
—< Razor Is That You Could Never 


Get One With A Sharp Enough Blade! 
Try The KRISS-KROSS Razor, Made By 
A Farmer. It’s Yours—FREE. 


| Amazing New Way to Shave 


Now every man can use a 
safety razor The new 
K RISS-K ROSS is instantly 
adjustable to 3 petitions. 
Sliding stroke decreases 
beard resistance 45 U se 
it withthe amazing KRISS- 
K ROSS Super-Stropper.Get 
hundreds of slick shaves 
with one blade. This 
wonderful device strops any 
make blade except Durham. 
Gives the keenest cutting 
edge that steel can take 
Strops on the diagonal, 
just like a master barber. 
Try it 30 days at my risk, 
and get the super-smooth 
KRISS-KROSS Razor ab- 








just working evenings e. solutely FREE, with 5 
mit Ham averaged . . 

a day spare time. special-process blades. Send 
out how you can do the the coupon for full details 
same. heck at mail 


of this amazing offer. No 

obligation—do it now. 
RHODES MFG. CO., 

Dept.P-2502, 1418 Pendleton Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 


the coupon toda 











| Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. P-2502 


1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 
| Send at once details of your 30-day no-risk trial 
| offer on KRISS-KROSS Stropper, th Free | 
} | Razor included. 
| 
| | Name ————— 
| | Address Pa = 
City State 
Check if interested K RISS-K ROSS ey king Pi 
SEER ERC GE LIS MG IPT a8 Bate a 








Write today for this 
amazing bargain.Send 
only yceur_name, ad- 
dress und size—no 
money.When1i 2 pairs 
hose arrive pay only 
95c plus a few cents 
postage. These stock- 
ings ere our highest 
wrade—the kind that 
really wearand always 
look neat. Every pair 
guaranteed perfect 
and made with strong 

artertops—reinforced 
= ris and toes. Fit snug 




















at ankles and calf, Don’t 
Gelay—ren ember get 
12 pairs of splend ar- 

Cotton stockings 
for only 95c. Latest 











or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make 
better chairs, or knives, crucibles or 
church organs than anybody else, you 
will find a broad, hard-beaten road to 
his house, tho it be in the woods.”— 
Emerson. 
A cow’s cud consists of unchewed 
forage. Each regurgitation is given 50 | 
to 70 strokes of the teeth before it is | 
swallowed and replaced by another 
portion. | 


guere of Nude, 





CHICAGO,ILL. 
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trapping season 


You May Be The Lucky Trapper! 


This contest is open to everybody. Catch 
and sell your pelts in the usual way. At 
the close of the trapping season, the winner 
will be chosen thru a canvass of the fur 
Don't write, but ask any dealer in 
You may win! 


houses 
traps for a copy of the rules. 
There’s Big Money in Trapping! 


The demand for raw fur is tremendous 
Skunk, mink, muskrat, fox, weasel, 
Bear, allare way up. Turn your 
6pare time into cash Demand the best 


VICTOR, NEWHOUSE 
and ONEIDA JUMP 
GUARANTEED TRAPS 


Backed by an absolute guarantee and eighty years 
trap-making experience 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY AMERICA 


The Warld' dest + Largest Manu/acturert of Animal Insp! 
LITITZ, PA. 


‘coon, 


marten 














IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 
write today for Price 
Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
How to Grade Furs, 

Sold in Doz. lots 


Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws, FREE only. o8- 
etc. All sent tage. Wt. 7 Ibs, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bldg. 

Send me FREE Price Lists, 

Supply Catalogue, etc. 


Per 


$1 -00 Doz. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Trapper’s Guide, 


Name. 





TOWD.....0 





State 





Make Big Money 


Catch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
Mlustrated Fur 


Price List, Tags ALLFREE-- Write 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
123 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 








We teach you At Home by Mail toy mount pizds. 4 
mals, Heads an Furs and Mak ugs a at ad 
my artist. + Easi ¥, Quickly les arned 1 r ba 

boys. Treme: 1sly Inter ng a in 
home and th beat ul at. Make Big 

Spare Time Selling Specimens and Mounting for Others, 


Y 4 absolutely Free—beautiful book 
Free Booka! all about how to learn taxi- a 
dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted. Don’t Delay! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy ©*Sn Aina? se 3 9% 
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HOW TO SHIP FURS 


Many boys get in too big a hurry 
and are careless when they ship their 
furs, and consequently lose money. 

{ well remember the first shipment I 
ever made. The first winter I trapped, 
I caught a skunk, two civet cats, and 
four muskrats, which my grandfather 
skinned and stretched for me. He told 
me if I would wait till the end of the 
season, he would ship the furs. As I 
finally grew tired of waiting I under- 
took to ship them myself. Altho the 
pelts were not dry, I proceeded to pack 
them. I first turned the pelts fur side 
out and put the two smallest muskrats 
inside the two largest ones. I then put 
the pelts in a suit box, wrapped the box 
in wrapping paper, addressed it and 
took it to the postoffice. The post- 
master refused to accept the package 
because it contained skunk and civet 
cat pelts. I finally shipped the parcel 
by express at a cost of 75 cents. 

In about two weeks I received a check 
for $1 from the fur company. The letter, 
with the check, stated that the company 
had received two muskrats, two civets 
and one skunk, and that the hairs had 
started to slip on the furs. This slipping 
was caused by the furs not being prop- 
erly dried when shipped. Needless to 
say, | was very disappointed. Had I not 
shipped four muskrats instead of two? 
When I told my grandfather about it, 
he said that the company had not seen 
the other two muskrat pelts. He gave 
me several good tips, and after that I 
never had any trouble with my fur ship- 
ments. 

The points to be remembered in ship- 
ping furs are: 

Don’t ship the furs until they are 
well dried. 

Don’t turn the pelts fur side out. 

Don’t put furs inside of other furs. 

Don’t forget to make out a list of the 
furs which are in the package, 

Don’t try to ship skunk or civet cat 
pelts by parcel post. 

In shipping furs, I first pick the com-" 
pany to whom I am going to ship. If I 
have none of the company’s shipping 
tags, I send for some. On these tags is 
a stub which is to be placed with the 
furs inside the package. The furs which 
are shipped are listed on the stub. I 
find it stalin nt to make out a dupli- 
cate list, so that I may have a to 
of the furs shipped. By putting my 
return address in the space provided 
for it on the shipping tag, the chances 
of the parcel becoming lost are lessened. 

A small square, opposite the words 
“hold separate,’ is usually printed on 
the shipping tag. If the hintes nt is to 
be held, a cross is marked in the square. 
By having the furs held, the shipper 
is more sure of getting fair treatment, 
for if he is not satisfied with the price 
offered, his furs are returned to him. 

After the tags are made out, the dry 
pelts are wrapped heavy 
paper. The inside stub is then tied 
around this package, which is then 
wrapped in burlap. The | 
is not tied, but the seams are sewed 
tightly together with strong cord. The 
shipping tag is tied to the package, 
which is then ready for shipment.— 
H. M., Iowa. 
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Pay With Names 


Don’t Send 


1927 





Send us the names and addresses of five or 
more trappers and shippers of furs and we wil! 
mail you a large tube of SHURLURE, postage 
paid. This wonderful bait never fails to bring 
animals to your traps. Don’t send money. We 
would rather have names. 

We are one of the oldest and largest houses in 
our line. For 64 years the ‘‘House of Friend’’ has 
been known for honest grading and fair dealing 
Ship your Furs to FRIEND—ST. LOUIS if you 
want highest market prices. No commissior 
charged—no delays—check mailed same day 
shipment is received. 

Send us five or more names and addresses of 
actual trappers and get SHURLURE without cost 


FRIEND HIDE & FUR CO. 


130 Friend Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine cram 
med full of hunting, fishing 
camping anc - trap Dp ing stories 
hand pictur valuable r 
mation abe out guns, reve 
fishing tackle, game law c 
ges, best places to get fish 
game, etc. Biggest value eve 
offered in a sporting maga- 





SPECIAL OFFER 


- We will send you Hunt ing & Fi 


ing Magasis ier & a “whol le Sie Both for 


ig issues, and this Rem 
Trappers Knife, . « e+ 








The Name 
**Remington”’ on 
the bladcis your 
guarantee of 
quality. 


Satisfaction TU tga 0 or money refunded. 
your order today t 


Hunting & Pchiog! Magazine, 259 Transit Bldg. » Boston, Mass. 














You can make big money trapping. 'f} 
Sam Ross, Cass Co. Mo., made over 3300 last 
season just insparet ime, shipping his furs to ' 
Biggs at K.C. Get ready now! Traps, Animal ° ‘¢ 
Baits, Guns and All Supplies AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


aay for-FREE CATALOG of 
Trappers’ Supplies 


Contains the Latest Game Laws and 
Trapping Secrets. Send postcard or 
clip this ad and write your name and 
address on the margin of the page. 


E. w. BIGGS @ co. 


3514 Biggs Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











wrapping | 


yurlap package | 





If you_are desirous of obtaining a BETTER 

PLACE and MARKET tosell your furs at LAR- 

GER PROFITS, then it will pay you to write me 

today. This FREE information means money in 

your pocket. Address your letter or postcard to 

HARRY J. JACKSON, President, Dept. 5, 155 West 
25th Street, New York, N. ¥. 





This number of Successful Farming 
is too large to be read thoroly at one 
sitting. Read and re-read this issue 
until you have benefitted by all that 
it contains. 








BLIND SETS SURE TO CATCH 


There are two ways to set traps, 
either to set them blind, that is without 
the use of any bait or lure to attract, or 

set with bait. Of the two methods, 
| much prefer the blind set method. An 

nal will very often step into a trap 
normally set without bait where 
= the same animal would walk about traps 
\ set with bait as_an attraction. Bait 
seems to sometimes make animals cau- 
ill tious and they therefore play safety 
ng first and stay away. 
Ve lhe first thing the prospective blind 
set trapper will want to do is to make a 
as complete and thoro survey of the terri- 








A y he expects to trap. By so doing, he 
of familiar with the best places to set 
” traps. The more a person studies a 
of territory, the better he understands the 
‘4 general layout of the line and he will 
>. naturally get better results. 

ad Look for mink around drift-wood 
ies piles and other debris along streams. 
— ' They have an unfailing habit of travel- 
iG ing the same trail at periodical inter- 
- vals and when you locate a frequently 
roe ised mink trail, it is a worthwhile asset 
or to your mink line. A good trail with a 
an good water entrance often will bring 
ver lozen or more mink in a season Where 
ag the trail goes into the water is the place 


set the trap. It is here that you get 
he animals when they are least ex- 
pecting danger and there is no foreign 
i scent connected with a trap set in water. 
r In trapping ’coon [use about thesame 
thods as for mink, except that I use 
trap a bit heavier or stake so as to 
ike a drowning set. The ’coon will 
in and come out of the water in about 
e same manner as will the mink, so if 





you locate a ’coon water entrance don’t 

) pass it by. 
for trapping muskrat I never use 
bait. I find that it is not necessary. 
ase [raps set at the foot of their slides or 
ee at the entrance to their underwater 


s, or where they trail thru the shal- 
water, is all that is necessary.— 
C. GoGe 


STUCCO FOR THE OLD HOUSE 


Ve have a farmhouse which is very 
| built, and is in good repair except 
t it needs painting. While the house 
lite well built as to the frame, no 
ling paper was used in lining the 
e so it is rather cold in the winter. 
ave talked some of stucco. Would 
ike a satisfactory finish and can a 
e put on that does not crack off 
tantly?—D: J. A., Minn. 
icco makes a very satisfactory job 
1 get a good job of stuccoing. It 
ty largely depends on just what kind 
ork is done. Poor work would be 
ct to cracking and utter failure, 
a good job of stuccoing is quite a 
ianent proposition. I would suggest 
a good grade of waterproof paper 
ght roofing paper be applied first, 
then the lath for the support of the 
As you will readily see, with a 
f this sort you can make a very 


wall. | 


tabbit Skins for Furs” is farmers’ 
tin 1519. It tells how to skin the 
t, stretch the skin, and how the | 
are marketed and graded. Ask 
nited States department of agri- | 
ire, Washington, D. C., for it. 






Special Get Acquainted Offer 


| 176 East Long St, Columbus, Ohio 
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Jee WONDER BOOK 
of the FUR AGE 


Reveals Secrets , Famous 
of Successful \, Exposition of 
Trapping \, Animal Lore 

















Dramatic 
illustrations 
in full colors 
of every 
North Amer- 
ican Fur- 
bearer in 
their natural 
surroundings. 
Sketches of 
tracks and signs. 


FREE TO EVERY TRAPPER 


This Book is dedicated to “The Trapping Fraternity” and will 
be sent FREE, also our Valuable Market reports to ail Treioecs 


and Fur shippers. If you are not a shipper or trapper, 25c in 
stamps or coin will bring this book to you. All trappers and shippers are urged to 
send name at once before supply of this valuable facinating book is exhausted. 


MAAS & STEFFEN Inc 






Tells how 
and where 
the animals 
live and what 
they eat. 









Explains 
\ how to trap 
and prepare 
skins. 


The Standard = 29 N.Main St. Dept. $ 
Fur House St.Louis,Mo. 
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FUR MONEY 
G FULL PRICE this f 
Als oui furs. Our coe checks ns THAN ANYONE ELSE b 
trappers prove that we pay top market SAYS J. L STEWART 


prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our 
, atal 
Trappers, sopriy Saiplen 
Shipping Tags 

All sent to you FREE upon request. 
Bea successful McCullough- 
Tumbach Trapper this year. : 

St. Louis—The World’s Greatest 

Fur Market 
McCULLOUGH-TUMBACH _ 
118 N. Main Street io 


FO PAYS ME MORE 




















J. L. Steward, Crewe, Va. nowships all his 
furs to George I. Fox, New York's largest raw 
fur merchant. His unsolicited letter tells why. 
“I wish to congratulate you on your grading of 
furs.Since | turned my furs to Fox, I can safely Say 
trealize MORE MONEY than! have elsewhere." 









Hundreds of similar letters from trappers and 
collectors all over the country prove that Fox 
pays bigger prices, makes quicker payments, 
pays orrefunds allshipping dhoraes~divesuver?- 
one a Square deal all around. Mail coupon for 
Fox New York guaranteed fur price list, FREE 
shipping tags, trapper’s hand 
book and letters from trap- 
pers like yourself with 
whom we do business, 



















= _—— ww —— on a he -~ 

S}] George I. Fox Corp., 

Z/ 220 W. 30th St., New York ‘ 
' ay, Send me free items mentioned in § 
4 this ad. ft 
8 H 
8 Name_ r 
$ ' 





FUR-FISH-G/ MI 
URTist-GAMER =< 3" 


iT, 5 vip 
Hardings /lagazine 


2! ¢ 
fo FH 
~— 










> Me thods; 7 be Questi 2 B 

=) Published monthly $2.00 

™ a year: 25 cents copy. On 
sale at news stands. 






Six Months 50 cents 
FUR-FISH-GAME Dept. 2 


an men Bent abeolutely {re a idress ; 
BEER Y SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
010, leasant Hill, Ohio 
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LMOST all of us have a favorite 
quotation. It may be a few lines 
a poem, or it may be an old say- 


from a | 
ing or special ap- 


1g maxim which has a 
peal and for some reason sticks in the 
memory while other things come and 
are forgotten. Possibly the associations 
under which we first heard it or read 
it are partly responsible for the im- 
pression it made upon us, or it may be 
that it expresses in beautiful language 
and phrasing a thought that we have 
never been able to express in words 
that seemed adequate. 

A good many of us have quotations 
which seem to fit our different moods 
or come to our minds more persistent] 
at different seasons of the year. If I 
were asked to give my favorite quota- 
tion just now, I would not hesitate to 
choose the lines from a poem by Robert 
W. Service in which he says: 

“I’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed 

hollow 

That's plumb-full of hush to the 
brim; 
watched 
wallow 
In crimson and gold, and grou 
dim, 
the 


T’1 é the big, husky 


sun 


Till moon set the pe arly peaks 
gleaming, 
And the stars tumbled out, neck 
and crop; 
And I’ve thought that I surely was 
dreaming, 
With the peace o’ the world piled 
on top.” 
While Mr. Service evidently found 
his inspiration for these lines in the 


1. What machine has recently 
been responsible for greatly reduc- 
ing the labor of harvesting? See 
page 5. 

2. Who wrote the oldest book on 
farm management? Page 123. 


3. What is the average farm in- 
vestment in machinery? Page 13. 
4. How does Denmark compare 
in size with lowa? Page 15. 
Page 18. 
6. Why do gasoline tank trucks 


have a chain dragging from the 
frame to the road? Page 123. 


5. What is gypsum? 


7. What is a good life insurance 
policy cooperative associa- 
tion? 


for a 
Page 25. 
8. Do bees remain dormant dur- 


ing the winter? Page 28. 


9. What controlled 
with oil? 


fruit pest 
Page 29. 


is 
10. How is ““damping off” in hot- 
Page 34. 


Give the real names of Mary 


and Douglas Fairbanks. 


beds prevented? 
re. 
Pic kford 
Page 123. 
12. What practice is making good 
livestock profits for Missouri farm- 
ers? Page 46. 
13. What 


hog prices in October? 


of 


the susual trend 


Page 48. 


14. What is the cost of wintering 
Page 49. 


15. For what 
stone used for sheep? Pa; 


18 


- : 
a beet cow? 


purpose 


16. Which do pigs prefer, white 


or yellow corn? Page 53. 
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What can be more restful than the soft 
moonlight sifting thru the trees? 


MY FAVORITE 
QUOTATION 


mountains of the west, to me it brings 
the familiar picture of my boyhood 
home on a farm in the hilly section of 
southeastern Ohio. How could the still- 
ness of the valley between my home 


ASK YOURSELF 


17. For what great food produc- 
ing country do the letters USSR 
stand? Page 123. 


18. How does a 
ears? Page 123. 


19. When are 


dangerous for feed? 


cow wash her 


sorghum plants 
Page 56. 
20. What is meant by the tuber- 


culin test? Page 10. 


21. Does a cow rise from lying 
the same horse 
Page 123. 
Name three ways of beautify- 
ing the house yard. Page 76. 

23. What “sad 
Page 81. 

24. What are the three leading 
varieties of tulips? Page 93. 


What three popular 
developed in America? 


down, way as a 
does? 


7? 


= 
are reminders? 


breeds 
Page 


26. How many times does a cow 
chew the same cud? Page 123. 

27. Why are 
often defective? 


radio aerials so 


Page 100. 

28. Have you a method that will 
fool chicken thieves? Page 121. 

29. Name a safe investment that 
will yield 75 Page || 

30. What 
charge per 


Page 13. 
31. Who 


Andersen? Page 45. 


32. Who said the world would 
make a beaten path to the door of 
any man who could make better 


percent. 


the annual interest 
for machinery? 


is 
farm 


Christian 


was Hans 


October, 1927 


and the nearest village, thru 
passed time and again at night-tall 
later, be more effectively 
than to say it was “plumb-full of h 
to the brim.” 

And the sunset—that 
play of Nature which belongs es; 
cially to those who live in the o; 
country, because the dwellers in « 
only see it occasionally, when they 
away from home—haven’t you s 
“the big, husky sun wallow in crim 
and gold, and grow dim?” 

There were no “nearly peaks”’ 
the moon to set gleaming, but not! 
could be more beautiful and rest 
than the soft moonlight sifting thru 
large walnut tree that stood near 
house. 


“And the 


deser) 


gorgeous (| 


tumbled out, n¢ 
and crop.” How well it describes 
feeling that comes time and aga 
when on clear nights the stars seem 
literally “tumble” into view, so that 
a remarkably short time the entire s 
is studded with glittering diamonds 

Such displays of beauty and g1 
deur as Service describes are a part 
life on the farm. The trouble is 
too often we are so engrossed with 
cares of life that we do not fully ap} 
ciate what is already ours. 


stars 


I have given you my favorite q 
tation at this season of the year. W] 
the quotation or saying that 3 
like best? Write us not only the q 
tation, but also some of the reasons t! 
it appeals to you so strongly. —Edit 


1S 


knives or chairs than anybody else? 
Page 123. 

33. For how many years 
Successful Farming been published > 
Page 14. 

34. How deep should a tile drain 
be placed? Page 22. 

35. How much salt is needed in 
soft corn? Page 18. 

36. Do you know how to have 
fresh rhubarb in winter? Page 30. 

37. How can one teach a baby 
good table manners? Page 82. 

38. What, besides pumpkin, can 
be used to make “pumpkin pie?” 
Page 83. 

39. Who 
Page 84. 

40. What 
quirements 
Page I11. 

41.. What three 
cently appointed members 
Federal Farm Loan Board? 

42. When and where will the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition be 
held? Page 25. 

43. When 
Dairy Cattle 
Page 25 

44. How can 
be destroyed? 

45. How many 


floor space in the poultry 
should be allowed for each 
bird? Page 118. 

] 


46. Does native or foreign cl 
have hairy stems? 8. 


has 


can best wear brown? 


the three chief re- 
farm 


are 


for a cabinet ? 


were re 
the 


Page 9. 


men 
of 


will th 


held? 


e 


where 
Congress be 
g 


and 


l 
apple tree borers 
Page 34, 
feet of 
house 


mature 


square 


ver 


Page 
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) e ) / ; 
you use Bon Ami Powde) | 

) | ‘ y >) 
| as well as Bon Amt Cake . 
‘ For years and years the handy Bon Ami and brightens Congoleum floor-coveru 

Cake has been making new friends daily Bon Ami Ca and Bon An 
> Millions of housewives say it has no « jua tain exactly the san 

for cleaning windows and mirrors—and oth blot up dust, dirt, grease and grin 


] } } 
many things that need just a rub of Bon without hard rubbing. [he 
Ami to make them bright and shiny the surface they clean—ne rougher 


Equally strong in popular favor is Bon redden the hands 


‘ Ami Powder in its easy sprinkling can! Once vou have used thes 
What short work this soft, scratchl cleanliness’ vou'll surely keep them b 
- powder makes of cleaning the bathtub and on hand all the time 
tiles! How quickly it shines up pots and ran BON Ant Cosel 
pans of aluminum, cop] enamel and In Ca 
2 agate ware. It sweete! the separator, . 


milk pans and pails 











I“ NJOY. the charm of COLOR 


A kitchen that is more than a “workshop.”’ Alive 
and happy with color! What woman wouldn't be 


- - proud of this Congoleum kitchen? 
comfort of See how simply—and inexpensively—its owner 


- secured her effects. A Congoleum Rug to set the 


CASICF keynote of fresh, cleanly color. A few quarts of paint 
for woodwork, walls and furniture. |hree or four 
housework! vards of inexpensive gingham or chintz. And be- 
hold! A kitchen the Queen of Hearts would have 
been proud to bake her tarts in. 
But it’s not alone in the kitchen that Gold Scal 
Rugs bring refreshing color. ‘The variety of patterns 
offer new charm for every room, upstairs and 
down. All sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 
And the work they save! Scrubbing becomes a 
thing of the past. No more tired arms and aching 
muscles from swee ping and beating dust-coll cting 
Hoor-coverings. A quick mopping, and the smooth, 
sanitary surface gleams with absolute cleanliness. \ ae 
At today’s lower-than-ever prices Gold S . cee 
Rugs are a bargain far too good to miss. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN_ INc. 
v York Boston Chicago lar 


Dalla New Orl 


FOLD 


—_—- 














